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He who rules the heartland, rules Asia. He who rules Asia, rules the 
world. 


Sir Halford Mackinder 


Hurree Babu instructs the young hero in the mysteries of the Great 
Game. “You sit tight, Master O’Hara . . . . It concerns the pedigree of 
a white stallion”. 

“Still? That was finished long ago”. 

“When every one is dead, the Great Game is finished. Not before”. 


Rudyard Kipling! 


The article proposes to examine the emergence of the Central Asian 
Republic; its implications for neighbours, friends and the world at large; 
and the global quest for influence there with special feference to India and 
Pakistan. 


Central Asia: A Brief History 


The early history of the region is complicated. Before the time of Christ, 
the Greeks were aware of a great Kingdom, Bactria, in the area that is now 
Central Asia. Shortly after the time of Christ, the Central Asian region 
became subject to a variety of influences from the South. Along the Silk 
Road that came from India and the Middle East travelled Buddhists, 
Zoroastrians, Manicheans and Nestorian Christians, and they all left their 
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mark on Central Asia.’ The socalled Silk Road criss-crossed the region, 
enabling a reciprocal east-west, north-south traffic of goods. One of the 
chief branches of the Silk Road traversed western China, then followed the. 
oasis route (Khotan, Kashgar, Samarkand, Bukhara, Merv) across south 
Central Asia into northern Iran, and thence westward on to the Black Sea 
or the Mediterranean Sea.’ 

Islam came to the region from the southwest, arriving from the Middle 
East in the seventh century. By 639 ap the Arabs had conquered Azerbai- 
jan, and by 642 ap Dagestan was an Arab territory. In 673 ap, the Arabs 
crossed the Amu Darya River and laid siege to the city of Bukhara. During 
the first decade of the next century, the conquests were completed, although 
it took several hundred years for Islam to take root among the Central 
Asian masses.‘ 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the region fell under the 
hegemony of Mongol hordes. As a heartland of nomadic and oasis culture, 
hemmed in by the sedentary agricultural civilizations of China, Iran and 
Russia, it was an inevitable victim to their creeping military superiority in 
the next four centuries. 

The Russians, first as adventurous Cossack fur hunters and later as 
agricultural settlers, began to expand eastward into Siberia behind the Ural 
barrier from the sixteenth century onwards. Two centuries later, the Russian 
invasion and migration diverged southward to penetrate the Kyrgyz steppe 
and Turkestan.’ The Czars of Russia pursued the twin policy of spatial 
hyperextension and access to warm water ports through Central Asia to the 
Black Sea and Persian Gulf. Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great under- 
took vigorous expansion in these areas; for example, the Treaty of Gulistan in 
1813 and the Treaty of Turkomanchai of 1828 snatched away vast chunks 
of territory from Iran. According to the distinguished Russian historian, 
Kyuchevsky, the expansion of Muscovy must be understood as the rise of 
the centripetal power that gained control of four river beds in Central Asia, 
and, in turn, controlled access to four seas—the Baltic, the White Sea, the 
Black Sea and the Caspian.’ 

Over time, Russian advancement came into inevitable confrontation with 
the British, who in their attachment to their great possession of India, could 
not relax for a moment from the fear that avaricious foreigners wanted to take 
it away from them. First Napoleon Bonaparte, fresh from his triumph in Egypt, 


? Mark Juergensmeyer, Religious Nationalism Confronts the Secular State (Delhi, 1994), 
p. 126. k 

> Shirin Akiner, “Relations between Iran and Central Asia: An Overview” in K. Warikoo, 
ed., Central Asa: Emerging New Order (New Delhi, 1995), p 251 

+ Juergensmeyer, n. 2, p 127. 

° Milan Hauner, What is Asta to Us? Russia’s Asian Heartland Yesterday and Today 
(London, 1992), pp. 73-74. 

* Kyuchevaky, Ku russko: istoni (1956), vol. 1, pp 46-65; quoted ın ibid., p. 70. 
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was thought to be readying a force to invade India. Then, after the French 
fell out with Russia and after their calamity in 1812, it was the Russians 
who seemed to harbour the ambition to drive south through Afghanistan. 
The British of the early Victorian epoch reacted to the Russian menace 
very much as the Cold War Americans did. They opted to set up buffer 
zones and client states, in Persia and Afghanistan, to protect their own 
heartland by a cordon sanitaire.’ 

In the circumstances, the officials of the British East Indian Company 
sent two military officers—Captain Arthur Conolly and Colonel Charles 
Stoddart—to Bukhara to forge an alliance with its Emir against the Russians. 
The vast chessboard on which the struggle for ¢mpire in Central Asia took 
place between London and Moscow stretched from the Caucasus in the 
West along the great deserts and mountain ranges to Tibet in the East. The 
Great Game,* as it has come to be called, involved espionage and adventure 
in equal measure. The end result of the game was a historic compromise 
between the British and Russian empires, under which the Russians were 
given a free hand in Central Asia, and India remained a jewel in the British 
Crown. 


The Republics: A Profile 


The October Revolution and ensuing turbulence in Russia stirred the 
Central Asian region into seeking independence. In 1918, a new state, the 
Turkestan Independent Islamic Republic, was declared. As the Soviet 
Union consolidated its independence and territorial integrity, it was brought 
firmly under Soviet sway. As an insurance against bourgeois nationalism, 
the Soviets drew lines cutting across tribes and hordes to create five distinct 
entities: Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. 

The Central Asian states, therefore, are divided by artificial, manmade 
borders. However, unlike the British and French who left at the end of 
their rules after drawing similar international borders in their colonial 
territories in Asia and Africa, the Central Asian states lived inside their 
demarcated spaces all through Soviet rule. To that extent, the independent 
states of today have inherited political systems, stakes and cultures dating 
back decades. l 

Strangely, there were no stirrings of independence when the Soviet 
Union began to disintegrate. In early 1991, when a referendum was con- 
ducted at Union level, 93.7 pèr cent Uzbeks, 94.1 per cent Kazakhs, 94.6 
per cent Kyrgyz, 96.2 per cent Tajiks and 79.9 per cent Turkmens voted in 
favour of preserving the Union. It was the Minsk Agreement of 8 December 


7 Christopher Hitchens “On the Fringes of Empire”, Guardian Weekly (London), 17 
January 1993. 

* Peter Hopkirk, The Great Game: The Struggle for Emprre in Central Asia (New York, 
1992). 
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1991, under which Russia, Belarus and Ukraine formed themselves into a 
Commonwealth of Independent States that made the Central Asian 
Republics realize the irrevocable process of independence, and join the 
same two weeks later. Independence, in a sense, was dumped upon them. 


Kazakhstan 


Kazakhstan is the second largest of the former Soviet republics after 
Russia. Its territory of nearly a million square miles borders Russia, China, 
Turkey, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and the Caspian Sea. Its 17 million people 
represent the third lowest population density after Canada and Australia. 

The Tenghiz oil fields are estimated to contain some 100 billion barrels 
of oil and the Karachaganak an additional two billion barrels. The republic 
also has substantial amounts of gas reserves, mineral and metal resources 
and vast agricultural potential. In February 1995, it entered into a trilateral 
agreement with Russia and Belarus to form a single market and a customs 
union, and conversion of national currencies.’ 

The country has joined NATO’s “Partnership for Peace” under which 
the US will provide six boats and train their crews to help it set up a patrol 
fleet for its share of the Caspian Sea.” i 

Its president, Nursultan Nazarbaev, is a former Communist Party chief. 
Under him, the parliamentary elections of March 1994 and the presidential 
referendum of April 1995 have been selective experiments in democracy 
under strictly controlled conditions. The parliament has since been dis- 
missed and the president is ruling by decree. The referendum has endorsed 
his stay in power till the year 2000 by a 95.4 per cent vote. 


Kyrgyzstan 
The official name of the country is the Kyrgyz Republic according to a law 
enacted by its Parliament, the Yogurku Kanesh. Located in the remote 
eastern part of Central Asia, Kyrgyzstan borders Kazakhstan, China, 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Its population is less than 5 million, out of 
which the Kyrgyz are just over 50 per cent. Kyrgyzstan is the poorest of the 
Central Asian states with small amounts of oil, natural gas, gold and 
uranium. Its coal is routed through Kazakhstan and the other resources are 
too small for exports. Seventy per cent of its population is estimated to live 
below the poverty line. ` 

Askar Akaev, the former head of the Academy of Science, is the only 
president without a Communist background in the whole region. In fact, 
he was the only leader in the region who attacked the illegal failed coup of 


’” Foreign Broadcast Information Service-Soviet Russia (FBIS-SOV), 16 February 1995. 
* Economist (London), 8 April 1995, p 31. 
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August 1991 in Moscow and mobilized the local Ministry of Internal 
Affairs to protect him from an attempted power grab by the Kyrgyz 
Communist Party." Although he stood unopposed in direct presidential 
elections in the fall of 1991, the elections to the Kyrgyz Parliament in 
. February 1995 were thrown open to multiparty contest. 

Bishkek does not consider itself a part of the Islamic bloc and lays 
greater emphasis on its relations with Peking rather than the Muslim 
world. Its cherished dream is a Switzerland type political status. Southern 
Kyrgyzstan, in the meanwhile, has steadily turned into a new international 
drug highway. The city of Osh—fewer than 500 kilometres from the 
Afghan border and less than a day’s drive from each of the four other 
Central Asian countries—has become a bustling dispatch point for routes 
east to Asia, west to Europe and north to Russia.” 


Tajikistan 


Tajikistan is the only Persian-speaking state in Central Asia; in others 
various versions of Turkish are spoken. Among a population of nearly 6 
million the Tajiks constitute about 65 per cent and Uzbeks nearly 25 per 
cent. Tajikistan borders Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, China and Afghanistan. 

It is the most volatile of the newly independent entities where a violent 
civil war has been raging since the early 1990s. Its geography and ethnic 
composition, as well as uneven economic development, are the main 
causes of strife. The Khojand province in the north and the Kulyab in the 
south are relatively better developed. Development programmes during 
the Soviet era were concentrated in the plains of the north and around 
Dushanbe, the capital. Most of the country’s industrial investments were in 
Khojand, whereas massive irrigation projects on Amu Darya and its tribu- 
taries were in the south. The south, therefore, became an important 
cotton-growing area, producing 11 per cent of the Soviet Union’s cotton. 
Most of the Uzbek population lives in this area. All the major communication 
links also run through Uzbekistan as it is separated by a mountain range 
from the eastern part of the country. 

The Garno—Badakhshan province in the east comprises sparsely populated, 
rugged mountain terrain. Its people, the Pamirs, belonging mainly to the 
Ismaili sect of Islam, have been underprivileged and isolated. Its former 
president, Rakhmon Nabiev, belonged to the Soviet nomenklatura. In 
1985, he was dismissed as First Secretary of the Tajikistan Communist 
Party. He spent the next several years nursing the grudge and mustering his 
forces. In the immediate aftermath of the August 1991 failed coup in 


1 Kazakhstanskala Pravda, 19 August 1991; quoted in Martha Brill Olcott, “Central Asia’s 
Post-Empire Politics”, Orbis (Philadelphia), Spring 1992, p. 255. j 

n Michael Specter, “A Caravan of Drugs across Wilds of Central Asia”, New York Times 
(New York); reprinted in The Tones of India (New Delhi), 10 May 1995. 
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Moscow, he managed to bring down the Communist Party structure in the 
state and be named President. In November, he secured 58.2 per cent 
votes in the presidential election and legitimized his rule, which was not 
fated to last long. 


Turkmenistan 


The natural resources of Turkmenistan include petroleum, coal, sulphur, 
salt and magnesium. Its natural gas reserves are estimated to be the third 
largest in the world, after the US and Russia, making it the “Kuwayt of 
Central Asia”. The country produces roughly 85m cubic metres of gas a 
year. It has grandiose plans for constructing pipelines in all directions 
almost halfway around the world. Recently, it has signed a deal with 
Ukraine to construct a railway line to Tehran and a gas pipeline through 
Iran and Turkey to Europe. 

Its President, Saparmurad Niazov, was first Secretary of the Communist 
Party from 1985 till independence. Niazov has since shed his Marxist 
ideology and emerged as Turkynenbashi—Father of the Turkmens. In 
autumn 1991, he contested unopposed the presidential election securing 97 
per cent of the votes, a feat that was repeated in 1993. Niazov governs the 
country m an authoritarian style steering clear of all multilateral groupings 
which may necessitate economic and political reforms at home. Turkmen- 
istan participated in a few CIS meetings but never joined it. Instead, a 
bilateral agreement has been signed with Russia for a security umbrella 
against traditional threats from Iran, Afghanistan and Uzbekistan. 


Uzbekistan 


With a population of 21 million, Uzbekistan is the most populous state in 
the region. The: Uzbeks constitute over 70 per cent of the state, whereas 
the cities of Samarkand and Bukhara are predominantly Tajik. Russians 
form less than 10 per cent of the population. 

Till recently, it has been the fourth largest producer of cotton in the 
world. The state has large deposits of oil, natural gas, coal, copper, silver 
and uranium as well. It borders Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, 
Turkmenistan and Afghanistan. 

Its President, Ismail Karimov, like most of his counterparts in the 
region, belonged to the Communist hierarchy during the Soviet era. In 
December 1991, he got himself elected President with 86 per cent of the 
votes. In a referendum on 26 March 1995, the government claimed, some- 
what improbably, 99.3 per cent participation, with 99.6 per cent of voters 
supporting Karimov’s extension of tenure as President till 2000." 


D Economist, 8 April 1995, p. 31. 
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As noted earlier, the chiefs of the Communist parties in Central Asia were 
extremely reluctant to break away from the Soviet State till the very end. 
Two weeks after its final dissolution, they declared independence for their 
countries. Once it was done, the leaders proved themselves extremely 
adept at shifting gears to suit changed circumstances. Communist ideology 
was quickly discarded in favour of a nationalist one. Unlike in the Baltic 
states of Armenia and Georgia, the Central Asian leaders held firmly on to 
the reins of power—providing continuity and stability in a turbulent time. 
As the Uzbek Party ideologue, Khatam Abdurrahimov, succinctly put it, 
the only chance the partocrats had to retain power was “to play the 
nationalist cards” by mixing religious and nationalist themes in a way that 
captured the popular imagination.“ 

Introduction of new flags, national anthems, constitutions and languages 
was undertaken with a view to fuel and nourish nationhood. Thus the 
Uzbek language in Uzbekistan, Tajik in Tajikistan, Kyrgyz in Kyrghzstan, 
Kazakh in Kazakhstan and Turkmen in Turkmenistan were revived and 
patronized. The Cyrillic script was discarded in favour of Latin in all the 
states except Tajikistan, which might adopt the Arabic script. Kazakhstan 
opted to retain Russian as a language of inter-ethnic communication in 
view of its demographic composition, which has a large Russian component. 

Mirasism, a call to go back to the traditional culture, has since become a 
popular strategy. A looking back is an essential aspect of going forward in 
all cases; in the case of a national reawakening, it is inevitable. Mirasism, 
in this context, has been particularly relevant in the rehabilitation of 
writers and political personalities condemned in the 1920s and 1930s as 
bourgeois nationalists and/or counterrevolutionaries, and of national epics 
condemned by the Party in the 1950s. Similarly, mirasism bad helped in the 
endeavours to fill in some of the blank spots in their history (such as the 
dimension of human losses during collectivization in Kazakhstan) and to 
rectify a number of distortions in it.” 

Olzhas Suleimanov’s highly debated work Az i ia is worth a mention in 
this context. In this Suleimanov has sought to reverse the standard Russian 
nationalist interpretation of history by arguing that the Turks created a 
symbolic unity with Russian culture in the twelfth century, that the Kievans 
were bilingual in Russian and Turkish, that the Turkish tribes of the Steppe 
protected Russia from Islam, while Byzantium and the Caucasus succumbed, 
and that they took the first blow of the Mongol onslaught in the thirteenth 
century thus acting as a buffer for Russia. Thus it is not Russia but the 
Turks who protected Europe from Islam and then the Mongols. It overturns 


H Olcott, “Central Asia's Post-Empire Politics”, no. 11, p. 256. 
Yaacov Ro'i, “The Islamic Influence of Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia”, Problems of 
Communism (Washington, D.C.), vol. 39, no. 4, July-August 1990, p. 58. 
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the Russian nationalist, colonial, and Soviet interpretations of history to 
propose a longterm historical partnership between Turks and Russians in À 
Eurasia." 

People at the grassroots level, in the meanwhile, have articulated national 
concerns and evoked national bistorical memories which have strengthened 
national identities among the masses. For example, the Nevada—Semipala- 
tinsk Movement in Kazakhstan seeks to stop all nuclear weapons testing, 
convert military industries to environmentally related activities and shut 
down Semipalatinsk nuclear testing sites. The Adilet (Justice) Movement 
in Kazakhstan represents a political and social activist group seeking to 
preserve the memory of martyrs of Stalinist repression who perished in 
Kazakhstan. The Birlik (unity) Movement in Uzbekistan calls for the 
preservation of Uzbekistan’s natural, material and spiritual riches.” There - 
are many more such movements. 

Resurrecting history and harnessing it to the present in order to create 
an identity and relate to the world is the natural tendency in a collective 
psyche. Especially in conditions of drastic change, man tends to return to his 
roots even if his search is highly selective and subjective, and the end result 
often fictitious. A tenacious grip over tradition ensures internal cohesion 
which could then lead to a common better future. 


Islam 


Islam is a powerful ingredient in this process of search for identity. Initially 
Islam manifested itself in such outward signs as rites and rituals associated 
with births, the Islamic greeting of Salaam instead of the Russian Zdsrastyete, 
attendińg mosques; fasting in Ramadan; going to Mecca for pilgrimage; 
dropping of suffixes “ov” and “ova” from their names, etc. More gradually, 
there have been serious efforts at individual and national levels to examine, 
imbibe and come to terms with the Islamic legacy. Occasionally, Islam has 
encroached on to the political sphere as well. 

Contrary to popular perceptions, Islam was not in captivity during the 
Soviet era and has not suddenly been liberated in its aftermath. Central 
Asian Islam is coloured and moulded by its entire history—the Soviet 
period included. In fact, Russia itself has had an Islamic period of history. 
From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, Russia was under Tatar 


* Madhavan K Palat, “Emergence of Central Asia”, unpublished paper presented at a 
seminar on Trends in Central Asia, organized by the Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses (New Delhi), 16 January 1993, p 19 

7 For a first-hand account of Birlik ın its formative years, see Hedrick Smith, The New 
Russians (London, 1990), pp. 297-323. f 
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domination and to this day it is the only Christian nation, besides Spain, to 
have been under prolonged Muslim rule." 

In 1942, by an agreement with Abdurrahman Rasulaev, one of the few 
surviving Tatar ulamas, Stalin bestowed upon Soviet Muslims an official 
religious organization. Four Musliin spiritual directorates were set up with 
headquarters and jurisdictions at Tashkent for Central Asia and Turkestan; at 
Ufa for European Russia and Siberia; at Makhack Qala for North Caucasus 
and Dagestan; and at Baku for Shias of the USSR and Sunnis of Transcau- 
casia. The most active of the directorates was the one at Tashkent. It 
published the quarterly journal Muslims of Soviet East in six languages: 
Arabic, Dari, Uzbek, English, French and Russian. It also brought out 
several editions of the Quran and two collections of the Hadith.” 

The Soviet establishment brooked no criticism from official Islam against 
its doctrine, nor did it permit a single Islamic political entity of Turkestan, 
which was the dream of national Communists like Sultan Galiev. The 
official Islamic establishment, on its part, was content to belong to the 
Soviet nomenklatura and represent the Soviet version of Islam at cultural, 
religious and diplomatic gatherings the world over. It was a mutually 
beneficial coexistence. 

Alongside official Islam existed a parallel Islam. It was mainly organized 
in Sufi tariqgas; the Naqshbandi in entire Central Asia, the Qadariya in 
South Kazakhstan and Yusawiya in Kyrgyzstan and Fargana Valley. The 
Sufi orders operated on the plane of private piety and not of political 
activism. 

At personal and family levels, Islam survived. Even Communist Party 
leaders in the area observed Islamic rites and duties in the privacy of their 
homes. It was not easy to reconcile secular Marxism and religion; nor did 
the Soviet social ethos blend unobtrusively in the Muslim milieu. “Why is it 
Communist to be buried in a coffin, but not in a shroud?” or “As is well 
known, pork is socialist, while pilaf (a Central Asian rice dish) is not.”” 
Questions, complaints and doubts persisted. 

Since independence, Islam has come into its own. It no longer needs to 
feel fettered by Marxist ideology. Nor, therefore, does it need to counter 
it. In the social sphere, it has emerged as a guardian of ethical values to 
fight alcoholism, drugs, crime and corruption.” Besides, the Islamic resur- 
rection has made a positive contribution in at least three respects: in the 
political field, as a challenge to the existing status quo; in the cultural 


™ Juergensmeyer, n. 2, p. 127. 

P Palat, “Emergence of Central Asia”, o. 16, p 3. 

= Ronald Wixman, “Ethnic Atutudes and Relations in Modern Uzbek Cities”, in William 
Fierman, ed., Sovet Central Asia: The Failed Transformation (Boulder, 1991), p 172, 
Quoted ın Juergensmeyer, n 2, p. 126. 

* Ro’, “The Islamic Influence of Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia”, n 15, p. 55. 
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sphere, as an identity differentiating between modernization (which is 
good) and westernization (which is aping the West); and in the area of 
foreign policy, as an assertion of sovereignty over natural resources, 
struggle for liberation and matching military power.” 

The western perceptions of Islamic resurgence in the region are over- 
drawn and, at times, openly confrontationist. Thus the former NATO 
Secretary-General, Manfrew Worner, expressed his anxiety on this score 
and told Alexis II, the Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church, “Islamic 
fundamentalists are getting increasingly strong in Central Asia”, and that 
this development “does not meet the interests of NATO”.? The former 
NATO Secretary-General, Wily Claes identified Muslim fundamentalism 
to be “as big a threat to the alliance as communism once was”.™ 

The US has consistently sought to differentiate between “good” Islam 
and its “bad” fundamentalist version. Its assessment of Islamic influence in 
the region is less than panic-stricken. Thus in a report entitled “Afghanistan 
and Central Asia”, Robert Oakley, the former US Ambassador to Pakistan, 
points out that the threat of Islamic fundamentalism in the region is 
exaggerated and that it is not a serious or longterm threat to the region or 
to US interests elsewhere.” 


Fthnici 


Under the multiethnic state of the Soviet Union with its preponderous popula- 
tion of Russians and under the universalistic doctrine of Marxism, the local 
ethnicities in this area had been lying dormant. With independence and the 
consequent search for their roots, ethnic identities have now come to the 
fore. The tribes, clans, hordes and the historical alliances and animosities 
among them have acquired a fresh relevance in the present circumstances. 
The Russian presence in these republics and Uzbek irredentism are of 
special significance as both have the potential of heralding and aggravating 
disturbances. 

The induction of Russians into these farflung areas was encouraged to 
serve as the cementing block in the Soviet power structure. It was they who 
were at the top echelons of the Party and wielded considerable power in 
the governance of the region. In addition, they also manned the industrial 
complexes and developmental projects imparting specialized skills and 
technological know-how. Their role in the services like education, health, 
etc., was of critical importance. 

Today, some 25 million Russians are still resident in these states, consti- 
tuting 36 per cent of the population in Kazakhstan, 25 per cent in Kyrgyzstan, 

2 Mushahad Hussein, “Cold War Against Islam”, Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong), July 1992, p. 22. 

D Thad. 


* The Times (London); quoted in The Times of India, 11 February 1995. 
D The Times of India, 22 January 1993. - 
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10 per cent in Uzbekistan, 8 per cent in Turkmenistan and 9 per cent in 
Tajikistan. Except in Kazakhstan, the Russians are concentrated in the 
capital cities and are providing indispensable service to the growing eco- 
nomies there. ~ 

In Kazakhstan, the situation is different. Kazakhs are a minority in their 
own state, as there are as many Russians there as the indigenous population. 
Concentrated in the northern region of Petropavolvsk, the Russians feel 
deep resentment at being governed from distant Almaty in the south. 
Vozrozhdeniye, a local political movement articulates demands for the 
secession of the Cossack dominated territory. Among the Kazakhs, it has 
led to a counter-demand for the union of Kazakhstan, Tatarstan and 
Bashkirstan. Between 1990-92, some 200,000 Russians left the Republic, 
and the process has now peaked. 

The Kazakh Government has agreed to retain the use of the Russian 
language along with Kazakh as a gesture of goodwill towards the Russians. 
The 1993 Constitution permits every citizen who is “fluent in Kazakh” to 
become President, holding out the possibility of an ethnic Slav occupying 
the office. The Kazakh Russians have become a major issue in the bilateral 
relations between Kazakhstan and Russia. The Russian Government has 
continued to bring pressure on the Kazakhs on the rights of Russians in 
Kazakhstan without giving up its request for a dual nationality for them. 
The plight of Russians in the Central Asian states is already an issue in 
domestic Russian politics, providing a grievance to the ultra-nationalist 
forces. Like the French who left Algeria in the 1960s and swelled the ranks 
of the Rightist forces in France, the Russians leaving the region have 
joined the right nationalist groups in Russia. 

The issue of Uzbek ethnicity is far more intricate. Uzbekistan is a 
relatively homogeneous and stable entity. It is not regionally fractured like 
Tajikistan; it is not tribal like Turkmenistan; and it does not have a large 
Russian component in its demography like Kazakhstan. Its efforts to 
resurrect Uzbek identity and construct Uzbek nationalism around it have 
been smooth and successful. 

Uzbekistan’s claims to represent Uzbek people everywhere and to inter- 
vene on their behalf or incorporate Uzbek-dominated territories into its 
borders, bode ill for the region. At various times, the Uzbek Government 
has claimed the entire Fargana Valley, which includes the Osh province of 
Kyrgystan and the Khojand province of Tajikistan. It has also claimed 
parts of southern Kazakhstan and eastern Turkmenistan. As a result, anti- 
Uzbek feelings are second only to anti-Russian feelings in popular opinion. 

Within its own borders, the cities of Samarkand and Bukhara are Tajik- 
majority areas. In the 1930s and 1940s, Tajiks in these cities registered 
themselves as Uzbeks during initial census exercises. Within a month after 
independence, some 35,000 of them reregistered as Tajiks in Samarkand 
alone. According to them, their earlier registration as Uzbeks had been 
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under the threat that the Tajiks would be deported to the Pamirs. The 
emerging ethnicity of Tajiks in these cities (numbering perhaps as many as 
a million) will continue to play a political role in the state, but in all 
likelihood will not lead to a redrawing of borders, shifts of population or 
bloodshed.¥ Samarkand and Bukhara are not contiguous to Tajikistan 
and, to that extent, will remain immune to the pulls from Tajikistan. 

In any case, Tajikistan is embroiled in a civil war, and Samarkand and 
Bukhara are nowhere on the Tajik political agenda. But the northern Tajik 
province of Khojand and the southern Tajik province of Kurgan—Tiube are 
contiguous with Uzbekistan and contain substantial Uzbek population. 
The resolution of the Tajik conflict will determine the shape and course of 
Uzbek nationalism in future. 


Economy 


The resource base and development potential of each of the Central Asian 
states is different and has already been briefly touched upon. Thus Kaza- 
khstan has the most developed infrastructure; Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan 
are among the largest exporters of natural gas; Tajikistan and Uzbekistan 
have vast cotton-growing areas; Kyrgyzstan is the poorest of them all. 

There are certain characteristics, mostly negative, which are common to 
all economies in the region. First, they all still suffer from the Soviet legacy 
of the centre—periphery system under which economic structures in Central 
Asia had been contingent upon the requirement of Russia, Michael Heachter 
described the region as an “internal colony”, Spechler called it “welfare 
colonialism”, and Dienes saw it as a “plantation province”.” The Central 
Asians produced oil that was refined outside the region and sold back to 
them. For example, Kazakhstan still refines oil from Russia in its western 
region and at the same time produces oil for the Russian refineries in the 
east. The country is trapped by its existing communication lines, which run 
north-south rather than east-west. To date, there are no pipelines connect- 
ing its production and refining units. In yet another example of Russian 
legacy, Turkmenistan even today imports 60 per cent of its foodstuff from 
Russia. : 

Second, cotton monoculture in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan has created 
exaggerated dependence on imported foodgraims, made exorbitant demands 

* Eden Naby, “The Emerging Central Asian Ethnic and Religious Factions”, Iranian 
Journal of Internattonal Affairs (Tehran), vol. 4, no. 1, Spring 1992, p. 164. 

” Quoted in Jayashekhar, “Problems of Economic Transformation”, World Focus (New 
Delhi), March-April 1993, pp. 19-20. According to a Central Asian scholar, what Lenin 
wrote about imperialism being the highest state of capitalist robbery of colonial nations was to 
Prove applicable to the reahty of Soviet Communist power especially in Central Asia: Tair 
Tairov, “Communism and National Self-Determinanon in Central Asa” in Kumar Rupesinge, 
Peter King and Olga Vorkunova, eds, Ethnscity and Conflict in a Post-Communist World: The 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and China (New York, 1992), p. 171. 
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on river systems through irrigation and reduced water flows into the Aral 
Sea, which is becoming a salt marsh. Environmentally, airborne salt from 
the Aral Sea together with chemical fertilizers have been contaminating 
the area and proving a health hazard. 

Third, there is a vast pool of rural labour that is unemployed. Since the 
cities did not become industrial centres, they did not have a pull effect on 
the outlying villages. Family agriculture, family life and the social ethos in 
villages kept people at home rather than exerting a push effect on them.” 
Today, either industrial centres with job opportunities in the cities or 
village-based agro-industrial complexes seem the only two viable solutions 
to the problem. And both would require heavy initial investment.” 

Fourth, investment and technological know-how are in tremendous short 
supply, crippling economic initiatives. Their adverse payments situation, 
problems regarding property titles and transfer of profits, as well as ques- 
tionable reliability of government and non-government partners have hardly 
helped in inducing prospective investors to come to their rescue. 

Fifth, their sectoral specialization has translated into a high ratio of 
exports and imports to GDP. Their. economies, as a result, are highly 
vulnerable to global trade patterns and far from becoming self-reliant. 

Against such heavy odds, these countries have worked out their economic 
agenda and targets. Nazarbaev has spelt out an optimistic timeframe of 
twenty years in which Kazakhstan will join the ranks of “new industrial 
countries”, with the first phase of “normalization of consumer markets”, 
which would take three years.” Karimov has laid down five principles of 
governance during the economic transition period without specifying a 
timeframe for Uzbekistan. These are summarized as follows: (a) transition 
to market economy would be gradual and evolutionary; (b) economic 
development would take precedence over politics; (c) rule of law would be 
respected; (d) the Government would develop a “social policy”; and (e) the 
Government would have absolute power to initiate reform aunt the 
transition period.” 


~ In 1992-93, the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences carried 
out a questionnaire survey in two villages in Kyrgyzstan. The analysis of the question, “Are 
you satisfied with your life in the villages?” and “Would you hke to leave your village?” 
yielded the following results. The overwhelming majonty of those over 30, even though not 
satisfied with their life would not like to leave the village they live in. Irina Kostyukova, “The 
Towns of Kyrgyzstan Change Their Faces: Rural-Urban Migrants in Bishkek”, Central Astan 
Survey (London), vol. 13, po. 4, 1994, p. 432. 

» Kari Fischer, “Central Asia: A German View and the Indian Perception”, Strategic 
Studses (Islamabad), vol. 16, no. 3, Spring 1994, p. 17. 

» FBIS-SOV, 20 May 1992. 

a “Uxbekistan-Tainertane vs. Marx”, The Bulletin of Atomic Sceentsts (Chncago) January- 
February 1994, pp. 48-50. 
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Initially, Nazarbaev and Karimov both opted to stay within the rouble 
zone, hoping that it would promote free ‘movement of goods and services 
from Russia—primarily energy supplies at heavily discounted prices upon 
which their economies had grown dependent. Tajikistan followed the two, 
and a rouble zone was formed in September 1993 which incorporated 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. With galloping inflation, the 
republics soon piled up astronomical debts to Russia by selling raw materials 
at old pre-inflationary prices and buying goods and services at inflated 
prices. With a drastic fall in the value of the rouble in 1992-93, the rouble 
zone gradually disappeared. Kyrgyzstan was the first to move out of it by 
introducing som. Turkmenistan introduced manat, Uzbekistan introduced 
som, and Kazakhstan opted for tenge in quick succession. Tajikistan is the 
only state that has not yet replaced the rouble. 

In February 1992, Tehran mooted and hosted an expanded summit of 
the Economic Co-operation Organization (ECO). Besides its original 
members—Iran, Turkey and Pakistan—the Central Asian states attended 
and later joined it. Today, the three founder members, the five Central 
Asian states, Afghanistan and Azerbaijan, constitute the enlarged group- 
ing that is slated to emerge as a Common Market. At its second summit in 
Quetta, a “Quetta Plan of Action” was approved, under which a grandiose 
$3.5 billion rail and road network linking Islamabad, Tehran, Kabul, 
Istanbul, Ashkhabad and Tashkent was approved. A proposal to set up an 
ECO Trade and Development Bank was also initiated. In March this year, 
the ECO expanded its sphere by calling for reducing trade tariffs, making it 
easier for businessmen to get visas, improving air and sea links, and 
establishing joint cultural and social institutions.* Like all multilateral 
arrangements, the ECO is expected to further the interests of its members. 
What economic advantages will accrue to the Central Asian states will 
depend upon its future course and areas of activities. 

Three of these states have gone beyond the economic sphere to coordinate 
their activities in an institutional framework. Thus soon after the CIS 
summit in Almaty in February 1995, Nazarbaev, Akaev and Karimov 
signed an agreement for an Interstate Council, in which they themselves 
would act as the chief coordinators. Allaying fears regarding its adverse 
impact on the CIS, Nazarbaev said, “No one is becoming offended at all. 
On the contrary, I reckon that within the CIS, as the charter states, 
bilateral and regional alliances are not excluded. I believe, the three of us 
believe, this strengthens the CIS.”” 

The Central Asian Bank of Co-operation and Development was set up 
to initiate the process of coordination among the three. A purely Central 
Asian, subregional CIS may yet expand to Tajikistan and Turkmenistan to 


` n The Times of India, 16 March 1995. 
3 FBIS-SOV, 13 February 1995. 
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form a Central Asian Community. If it does come about, economic co- 
operation among them and their economic dealings with their trading and 
investment partners would take a big leap forward. 


Weapons and Wars 


Contrary to general anxiety, the region has remained relatively stable and 
calm. Nuclear weapons located in Kazakhstan and the ethnic imbroglio in 
the region were feared to be the main sources of strife. Whereas the 
nuclear issue has been peacefully resolved, ethnic strife has been confined 
to Tajikistan. i 

Soviet strategic nuclear forces were located in Russia, Belarus, Ukraine 
and Kazakhstan. Kazakhstan’s strategic nuclear stockpile consisted of 1,410 
warheads, 370 of them on heavy bombers and the rest on SS-18s. Its 
Semipalatinsk nuclear test site was prepared in 1948, where the first Soviet 
nuclear test was conducted in August 1949. 

After independence, Kazakhstan showed extreme reluctance to de- 
nuclearize itself and a deep resentment to regard Russia as the sole inheritor 
of the Soviet nuclear legacy. At first, Nazarbaev pointed out that his 
country was sandwiched between two nuclear powers—Russia and China— 
both having territorial claims on it. In February 1992, he linked denuclear- 
ization with the elimination of American, Russian and Chinese nuclear 
weapons. On another occasion, he even maintained that because a nuclear 
test was conducted on Kazakh territory before the Non-proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) came into force, Kazakhstan was entitled to be a member of the . 
exclusive nuclear club. Under extreme American pressure, Kazakhstan 
finally agreed to sign the Lisbon Protocol on 23 May 1992, under which it 
accepted the schedule of force reductions covering a seven-year period and 
made a commitment to accede to the NPT as a non-nuclear state.“ The 
Kazakh Parliament, accordingly, ratified the NPT in December 1993. 

The Nuclear Threat Reduction Act passed by the US Congress in 1991 
provides for financial and technical assistance for the transport, storage 
and dismantling of nuclear weapons of the former Soviet Union in accord- 
ance with the, arms control agreements. Under this Act, the US has 
promised assistance to the tune of $85 million, out of which $70 million will 
be needed to blow up 104 SS-18 silos. No progress has been made on it due 
to Russian concerns regarding potential access to sensitive silo design 
information which American experts may use to their advantage. Approxi- 
mately 600 kg of weapons-grade enriched uranium—enough for twenty- 
four nuclear weapons—was picked up by an American team of experts in 


” Matin Zuberi, “Kazakhstan’s Nuclear Inhentance” Unpubbshed paper presented ata 
seminar on “Central Asia in the Changing World: Trends and Development”, organized by 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 22-23 March 1995, p 2. 
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1994 and transported to the United States, where it will be blended down 
for use as low-enriched uranium fuel in commercial nuclear power stations.” 

Unlike the nuclear issue in Kazakhstan, which is already resolved, 
conflict in Tajikistan is still raging. What started out as an ethnic—regional 
upsurge has now acquired other powerful strands like Islam, democracy 
and nationalism. The extremely diversified topography, uneven economic 
development, fractured demographic composition and an intense struggle 
for power by its narrow-based leaders, have all contributed to the Tajik 
tragedy. Its immediate neighbours have sought to intervene on behalf of 
their allies within the country, thereby worsening the prospects of eventual 
reconciliation. 

The upsurge began in the less favoured, deprived region of Gorno- 
Badakhshan in the east once the heavy-handed Soviet administration came 
to an end. Beginning in 1990, opposition surfaced in the form of various 
parties. The Rastokhez called for a revival of Tajik culture and language. 
The Islamic Renaissance Party* advocated Jslamization of society though 
not an Islamic state or Sharia law. The Democratic Party swore by demo- 
cratization and called for improved socioeconomic status for the province. 
Lal- Badakhshan sought greater autonomy for the province. The conduct 
of the presidential election, which Rakhmon Nabiev manipulated to get 
himself elected, disillusioned many more and a loose alliance of organ- 
izations, espousing everything from Islam to Tajik nationalism to democracy, 
came into being.” 

The exodus of Russians from and hostility towards Uzbeks in Tajikistan 
sucked in Russia and Uzbekistan into the conflict. A Pamiri, Akbarsho 
Iskanderov, was hurriedly made President of a coalition government that 
far from assuaged Pamiri demands. Iskanderov himself was soon over- 
thrown by a military coup which put Emamoli Rakhmanov, a Kulyabi, in 
his place. The Kulyabs have always been junior partners of the Khojand 
ruling elite. 

Afghan involvement on the side of the rebels had santed to expand in 
the meanwhile. There are about 4 million Tajiks in Afghanistan. Many of 


” Iud., p. 3. 

* The Islamic Renaissance Party was formed in Astrakhan in early June 1990 by some 200 
Muslims from various parts of the Soviet Union. It advocated religious freedom for all, 
reform by peaceful means, a restructuring of the economy, taking greater account of the 
environment, and public recognition of what they saw as women’s primary role of home- 
building and child-reanng The Tajik branch of the party was formed in October 1990 just 
outside Dushanbe. M Atkin, “Islamic Assertiveness and the Waning of the Old Order”, 
Nationalities Papers (Agingdon, Oxon), vol. 20, no 1, Spnng 1992, pp. 63-64. Quoted in 
Jobn Anderson, Religion, State and Poluics un the Soviet Union and Successor States (Cam- 
bridge 1994), p. 201. 
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them had left Central Asia as refugees at the height of the anti-Soviet 
‘Basmachi Movement (1917-21) and the collectivization campaign in the | 
carly 1930s. They are today in the forefront of the pro-Pamiri support base. 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and Ahmad Shah Masood are both Tajiks. Gulbuddin 
Hikmatyar, a Pashtun, has forged links with the Islamic Republican Party 
on the platform of Islamic solidarity. 

In April 1992, the opposition forces declared a Badakhshan Autonomous 
Republic. After it was brought under Dushanbe control, a Government-in- 
exile was formed in Talogan, Afghanistan. An exchange of visits by the 
heads of state of Afghanistan and Tajikistan failed to bring about any let- 
up in tension. 

Two years after coming to power, Rakhmanov organized presidential 
elections in November 1994 and won with a 62 per cent majority. A 
referendum held simultaneously endorsed the draft constitution with a 
two-thirds majority. The Pamiris remain unimpressed by these popular 
exercises. The opposition alliance had submitted an alternative draft con- 
stitution, providing for federal structure in the state, to the constitution- 
drafting committee which turned it down. The Islamic Renaissance Party 
leader, Said Abdullah Nuri, is unlikely to concede the core opposition 
demand that a fresh poll be held for presidency either under a neutral, 
caretaker Government or a coalition in which they share power equally 
with the ruling neo-Communists.* 

Rakhmanov has since organized elections for a 181-member Parliament 
(Majlis-e Oli) in February 1995. The People’s Unity Party, which was 
allowed to stand for five seats, pulled out of the race making it a partyless 
election. The Government claimed 85 per cent turnout in spite of the fact 
that its writ hardly runs throughout the country. In, July 1995, the three 
former prime ministers—A bdumalik Abdullajonov; Jamshed Karimov and 
Abdulzhalik Samadov—announced the formation of the National Revival 
Block. In late October 1996, it entered into coalition with Abdulla Nuri’s 
Islamic Renaissance Party under the banner of the United Tajik Opposition. 
As a result, the Rakhmanov regime now faces a combined politico-military 
threat from a majority of regions of Tajikistan. 

The Tajik civil war symobilizes the worst that can happen anywhere in 
the region. Casualities have continued to soar; 50,000 people are estimated 
to have died, 100,000 have fled to Afghanistan, 200,000 Russians have left 
the country and nearly half a million are internal refugees. The age-old 
mahalgorai or regionalism, where clans from distinct regions make enemies 

‘ and alliances in pursuit of wealth and power, goes on. 


» Dilip Hiro, “Tajikistan: Peace is Musive”, Middle East International (London), 28 April 
1995, pp. 14-15. 
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Once the newly independent states took their rightful iet under the sun, 
a process of forming linkages with world bodies and states inevitably 
followed. Today, they are members of the United Nations, the Non- 
Aligned Movement, Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
etc. Most of them are members of the Organization of Islamic Conference 
{except Kazakhstan] and the Commonwealth of Independent States [except 
Kyrgyzstan]. Some are members of the Caspian Sea Co-operation Zone, 
Black Sea Co-operation Group, Association of Persian Speaking Peoples, 
the Turkic Summit, and so on. Three of them—Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan 
and Kyrgyzstan—have initiated a process of forming a Central Asian 
Interstate Council. Individually, they have entered into a plethora of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements in a variety of fields. 

Similarly, most of the countries in the world have come forward to forge 
ties with them seeking economic collaboration, trade flow, political alli- 
ances and cultural agreements. Russia, Turkey, USA, China, Iran and 
Pakistan deserve a closer scrutiny in view of their involvement in the 
region. 


Russia 


“You can take the Republics away from Russia, but you can’t get Russia 
out of the Republics,”” it is said. Russian involvement in the region is age 
old. For the past seven decades that involvement had taken the form of a 
sovereign, ideological state structure. Its collapse has not brought about a 
complete severance of links and may gradually take the shape of multilateral 
and bilateral ties in economic, political, military and cultural fields. 
Russia’s concerns over Russians in these republics and over the nuclear 
stockpile in Kazakhstan have already been discussed. Russia has substantial 
strategic stakes in the stability and security of the region, which it calls its 
“Near Abroad”. It institutionalized its engagement in the region by the 
CIS Collective Security Agreement signed at the Tashkent Summit in May 
1992. Its 800-km-long common border with Kazakkstan and the Baikanur 
cosmodrome that it has leased from it, make Kazakh stability its prime 
concern. At a summit meeting at Moscow in early 1993, the Russian 
president, Boris Yeltsin, and Nazarbaev agreed to have a joint defence 
system, a single defence space, joint use of Baikanur and the conversion of 
military industrial complexes.” With Uzbekistan it entered into a compre- 
hensive Military Co-operation Treaty in March 1994, which involves major 
training exchanges, joint security consultations, supply of weaponry, 


» Bruce D. Porter and Carol R. Saviets, “The Once and the Future Empire: Russia and the 
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sharing of technological information and joint use of each other’s defence 
facilities.“ í ; 

The main focus of Russian strategic concerns in Central Asia and the 
major field of its activities there is Tajikistan. Since the early 1990s, the 
Russians have been playing an increasing roleʻin Tajikistan on the side of 
the Government in Dushanbe. In June 1993, a Russian—Tajik Military Co- 
operation Treaty legitimized that role. Two months later, the Russian 
president, Boris Yeltsin, summarized the Russian doctrine on the country: 
“Everybody must understand that Tajikistan’s border is effectively Russia’s 
border.”* That the Tajik border lies 1,450 km from Russian territory 
makes the doctrine even more significant. The Tajik border needs to be 
secured to protect Russia from the infiltration of guns, narcotics and 
Islamic fundamentalism from Afghanistan. Moscow’s high profile presence 
there is expected to protect Russia significantly from “ageressive intolerance 
from the Southern Tier”. Russia has also offered Dushanbe a loan of $13.3 
million.® 

Lately, there have been signs of rethinking among Russian leaders over 
excessive commitment to Tajikistan. Its then foreign minister, Andrei 
Kozyrev, a long-standing sceptic on the issue, was joined by the then 
defence minister, Pavel Grachev, who stated, “An independent state must 
use its own troops to resolve its local conflicts.” Memories of the Afghan 
War which cost the Soviets 14,000 lives seem to be haunting the venture in 
Tajikistan. The present conflict in Chechnya, in addition, demands top 
priority, relegating Tajikistan to second place. 

Russian economic stakes in the region are vital. Apart from oil and gas 
from Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan for its industries, Russia needs uranium 
from Kazakhstan for the production of nuclear weapons and nuclear energy. 
Cotton from Uzbekistan and metals from Kyrgyzstan are imported in large 
quantities by Russia. 

In February 1995, Russia signed a trilateral agreement with Belarus and 
Kazakhstan to form a single market, a customs union and conversion of 
national currencies.“ There are a number of bilateral agreements with each 
of these states as well. In sum, Russia has continued to remain the largest 
creditor and trading partner of the republics. : 

Its interests in the energy resources of the region have led Russia to exert 
pressure on the republics to keep the pipelines running through its terri- 
tories and shipments from its ports. It is using all available leverage to urge 


“ FBIS-SOV, 15 March 1994. 
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Kazakhstan to transport its oil only through Novorossiysk port. In the 
recent tripartite agreement, Russia has made sure that Kazakhstan parti- , 
cipates to Russia’s advantage in the development of Kazakhi oil in the 
Caspian shelf and gas deposits in Karachaganak in line with its policy of 
steadily and consistently establishing its strategic control over the oil and 
gas wealth and the pipeline system in the post-Soviet space.“- 


Turkey 


The increased interest of Turkey in the fate of the socalled “Outside 
Turks” (Dis Turkler) is a product of the end of the Cold War. Attention, in 
particular, has focussed on the well-being- of the outside Turks in the 
Balkans—mainly in Bulgaria and western Thrace in Greece. The Balkans 
were part of the Ottoman Empire and the Turks there constitute national 
minorities. 

The Central Asian Turks, on the other hand, need to be examined 
separately. Not having been part of the Ottoman Empire, their historic 
links with Turkey are distant. Second, they are not minorities in their 
respective states, but are in the process of nation-building. Third, their 
mixed racial stock—including Mongol and Persian elements—is generally 
more pronounced than in the case of Turks in Turkey.” Fourth, Turkey is 
geographically separated from Central Asian territory by the Caspian Sea, 
which puts it at a disadvantage in its drive towards fostering a Turkish 
cultural area. 

With the emergence of independent states in Central Asia, Turkey made 
vigorous attempts to project itself as their role model. Islam, democracy, 
` free-market economy and pro-Western orientation were highlighted as 
the four major components of its identity that needed to be adopted by the 
republics. In.March 1992 the Turkish Foreign Minister, Hikmet Cetin, 
visited the republics, followed two months later by the official state visit of 
the Turkish Prime Minister, Sulayman Demirel. A Turkic Summit was 
then hosted in Ankara in October 1992. 

Not only was the pace of Turkish diplomacy too rapid, it was totally 
insensitive to the Central Asian cultural ethos. During his visit, Demirel 
submitted to the Uzbek, Kazakh and Kyrgyz leaders draft Constitutions 
for their consideration. Alparslan Turkes, the arch-nationalist and Pan- 
Turkic politician, was a member of Demirel’s entourage during his tour, 
evoking fears regarding Turkey's resurrected ambitions of recreating a 
political empire. In what was to become an infamous speech, Demirel 
declared that with the collapse of the Soviet Union there had appeared a 


* Rama Sampath Kumar, “Russian-Central Asia: Economic Issues”, unpublished paper, 
presented at seminar on Central Asia in the Changing World, n. 34, p. 16. 
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“gigantic Turkish world” stretching from the Adriatic to the Great Wall of 
China.“ The area included the Balkans, the Caucasus and Central Asia in 
this “Turkish” world. 

Turkey’s highly charged drive did not go very far after that. The Caucasus 
Republic of Azerbaijan thereafter became the sole recipient of Turkey’s 
patronage. Its shortterm President, Abulfaz Elchibey, flaunted his friend- 
ship with the Turkish President, Turgat Ozal, described himself as “a 
soldier of Ataturk”, and made politically inexpedient moves like changing 
Azeri Turkish to Anatolian Turkish, touching off widespread demonstrations 
in Baku. Three months after Ozal died in April 1993, Elchibey was removed 
from power. 

Turkish diplomacy in recent years has continued to be high on rhetoric 
and low on action. Turkey has severe debt problems of its own and a high 
rate of inflation. In the circumstances, it simply lacks the capital for 
investment and assistance. Its trade turnover has remained low due to the 
long overland route across Iran. As a result, Turkey has now opted for 
joint ventures and partnerships directly or in collaboration with third 
parties and short training/refresher courses for military officers and 
diplomats. 

As more Central Asian oil comes to the market, the scramble for a piece 
of the pipeline network becomes more intense. Turkey has joined in the 
scramble to counter the Russian proposal of the line terminating at its 
Black Sea port Novorossiysk. The Turkish option envisions gathering the 
Central Asian exports at Baku in Azerbaijan, thereafter crossing either 
Georgia, Armenia or Iran to terminate at Ceyhan in Turkey’s Gulf of 
Iskenderan on the Mediterranean.” 


Tran 


As noted earlier, large areas of southern Central Asia had been within the 
orbit of the Iranian world for a long period. Iran gradually lost them to 
advances of imperial Russia in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Iranians reacted swiftly as the republics started opening up. 
In November—December 1991, the Foreign Minister, Ali Akbar Velayeti, 
paid a ten-day visit to Russia and most of the Muslim states, which resulted 
in signing agreements to continue and expand cooperation in economic, 
technical and cultural fields. Six new customs checkpoints have since been 
constructed in the country’s northern border regions to facilitate trade, 
transit and overland travel. 


“ Cwmbhurtyet (Ankara), 24 February 1992; quoted m Winrow, ibid., p. 282 Bahri 
‘Yilmaz, “Turkey’s New Role in International Politics” Aussenpotink (Hamburg), vol. 45, no. 
1, 1994, pp. 90-98. 

* Middle East Economtc Digest (London), 28 April 1995, p. 2. 
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The Azeris have been promised direct linkage of their railway with the 
Iranian railway system, bypassing Armenia. Simultaneously, the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Aras border river has already begun, which will 
allow direct supplies of Iranian oil and other essential goods to Armenia 
which has been vulnerable to blockade by the Azeris. The Turkmenistan 
railway is integrated into the Iranian railway network at Mashhad along the 
old Silk Road. : 

Tajikistan has come in for the most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
Tajik President, Rakhmon Nabiev, visited Tehran in late June 1992. The 
visit resulted in $50 million credit to buy industrial machinery and the 
establishment of a joint commission to explore areas of cooperation in oil, 
gas, banking, etc. The republic has also been offered Iranian overland 
routes to import and export its goods. Tajik diplomats have been given 
training courses at the Iranian foreign ministry. 

Iran has maintained good relations with Islamic opposition groups, but 
has stopped short of getting embroiled in the Tajik civil war. On the 
Armenian—Azerbaijan conflict, Iran has emerged as a trusted and success- 
ful mediator. Compared to hasty and ill-thought-out Turkish advances, 
Iranian diplomacy has been suave and mature. 

Iranian overtures in the region have met with severe resentment and 
resistance from Turkey.” Early on, Iran did make a half-hearted attempt 
to pre-empt potential rivalry with Turkey within a multilateral framework. 
Both are founder members of the Economic Co-operation Organization 
together with Pakistan. Tehran mooted the idea of reviving and expanding 
the dormant Organization and hosted its enlarged summit in February 
1992. But almost immediately after the summit, both went their separate 
ways. Tehran launched a Caspian Sea Co-operation Zone which groups © 
Iran, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and Russia—countries whose 
sole common feature is a coastline on the Caspian Sea. Turkey responded 
by hammering together a Black Sea Group whose common feature, likewise, 
is a coastline on the Black Sea. 

The oil pipeline from Kazakhstan and the gas pipeline from Turkmenistan 
are likely to be the major bones of contention between Iran and Turkey. 
Both pipelines will have to pass through troubled Armenia or take long 
detours to reach Turkey. Iran, on the other hand, offers a shorter and safer 
route to one of the Gulf terminals. The Iranian route, like all Iranian 
foreignpolicy initiatives, faces strong US objections. Iran realizes this and 
asks that all “distant and local powers should cease to intermingle with the 


» According to an overly optimistic view, Tehran and Ankara “are more complementary 
than competitive ... an amalgam of pan-Turkssh and pen-Islamism together assisting the 
newly emergent Muslim-majority countries to move away from the legacy of the socialist red 
star and towards the green crescent (the official Turkish symbol, but in green, the colour of 
Islam)” Dilip Hiro, Between Marx and Muhammad: The Changing Face of Central Asia 
(London, 1994), p. 324. 
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affairs of the region and leave the neighbouring states to find their way to 
mutual understanding and co-operation”.*! Iran perceives itself to be in “a 
unique geopolitical position in the area” to “assume its historical respon- 
sibility in shaping the fate and future of the region” .” 

Iran’s role in the Central Asian region is mainly contingent upon its role 
in its immediate neighbourhood, i.e., the Gulf. The Institute for Political . 
and International Affairs in Tehran offers some tentative answers on 
Iranian prospects in these two areas. Hooshmand Mirfakhraei, a senior 
researcher there, considers Iranian policies in the two regions “mutually 
conclusive”, so that success in either will positively affect the Iranian stance 
on the other.” A similar view is expressed in the wishful thinking that 
should Iran succeed in joining both the organizations (the Gulf Co- 
operation Council and the Economic Co-operation Organization), “we 
could indeed become the centre of the Islamic universe”. If that were not 
feasible, Iran might seek a trade-off with Saudi Arabia with respect to 

` influence in each other’s organization.* 


USA and China 


To date, the major US concern in the region is curbing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and fuels and their possible leakage to neighbouring 
states. US financial incentives and diplomatic pressures on Kazakhstan in 
this regard have already been noted. Associated with this is concern over 
some 2,000 former Soviet nuclear scientists—many of them from Central 
Asia—with an intimate knowledge of weapons designs. Unemployed or 
poorly paid, they could be vulnerable to “nuclear mercenarism”. US 
interests in the large quantities of natural resources—mainly gas and oil— 
are substantial. As their exploration and extraction increase, so will US 
presence and activities in the area. 

With rapid economic growth and military strength, China is set to 
emerge as a major power in the region. Today, China is responding to 
Central Asia’s most basic needs by supplying consumer goods. Lately, 
Chinese authorities have been striving to make the strategically located 
Xinjiang an important growth centre. By organizing a regular trade fair in 
Urumqi, they aim to attract more investors from China’s southern provinces 
and also from Hong Kong and Taiwan.” 


s AH Asghar Kazemi, “Development and the Question of Transit in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus”, Iranian Journal of International Affairs, vol. 6, nos 3-4, Fal Winter 1995, p. 491. 

2 Ibid. 

” Hooshmand Mirfakhraei, “The Islamic Republic of Iran and the Issue of Regional 
Stability”, Iranian Journal of International Affairs, vol. 4, no. 1, Spring 1992, p. 168. 
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The western Chinese province of Xinjiang has a predominantly Muslim 
population. The Uighur people there have been demanding a separate 
Uighuristan. With the emergence of Muslim republics in Central Asia, 
religious unrest has increased. But as the leaders of the republics, do not 
tolerate ethno-religious opposition in their own territories, they do not 
patronize Uighur either. The Uighur Movement, lying dormant at present, 
is not dead. Ar Islamic uprising in Central Asia may yet revive it. Similarty, 
there are large concentrations of Kazakhs and Kyrgyz overflowing into 
China. Destabilization in either of these two republics may induce China to 
intervene. 


India and Pakistan: An Avoidable Small Game 


Sir Halford Mackinder, the founding father of the geopolitical theory of 
the heartland had imbued the Central Asian landmass with a near mystical 
significance: “It is the greatest natural fortress in the world defended by 
polar ice caps, deserts, mountain ranges and arid zones. It is the largest 
landmark in the world and’ whosoever controls it exercises enormous 
power because he is, therefore, not dependent on sea power.” Lord 
Curzon designated these areas in dramatic terms as “pieces on a chessboard 
upon which is being played out a game for the domination of the world”.* 
Central Asia was deemed to be the fulcrum of power of the Eurasian 
Jandmass as it was at the junction at which three empires—the British, the 
Russian and the Chinese—interacted. Today, it may yet again emerge as 
the centre of global gravity, as it encloses more frontiers than any other 
region in the world—the frontiers of India, China, Europe and the Middle 
East meet in Central Asia. 

Ties between the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and Central Asia can be 
traced to the very beginning of human civilization in the two regions. 
Archaeological excavations at Sugdian in Tajikistan reveal many aspects of 
similarity with Harappa. Remains of Buddhist monasteries have been 
found at Samarkand, Termez and several other Uzbek towns. Beginning 
with the ancient Aryans, Yechi and Saka tribes to the medieval Turanians, 
Uzbeks, Turkmen, Tajik, Mughal and Pathan tribes, there has been a 
continuous traffic of peoples through the trans-Oxus region (the Amu 
Darya basin) and the Khwarizm area. Their contribution to what we call 
Indian culture—its architecture, sculpture, painting, music, costumes, 
cuisine and socio-spiritual values—is immense.” 

In more recent times, the subcontinent and Central Asia became pawns 
in the Great Game between Moscow and London. In an eventual com- 
promise the Russian empire retained control of Central Asia leaving the 


* N. Curzon George, Persia and the Persian Question, 1892; quoted by Anthony Vemier, 
Francis Younghusband and the Great Game (London, 1991), p 4. 

” Sanjay Kumar Pande, “Central Asia and India”, Unpublished Paper presented at semi- 
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subcontinent as the jewel in the British crown. The empires turned their 
respective colonies around to face the metropolises. Thus Central Asia 
became beholden to Moscow and the subcontinent took its queue from 
London. In the process, the two neighbours turned their backs on each 
other. Central Asians took to the Russian language as avidly as the people in 
the subcontinent took to English—thereby moving further apart from each 
other. 

With independence, India pursued a policy of nonalignment vis-a-vis the 
two antagonistic blocs led by the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Steering clear of Cold War confrontations, India continued to have good 
relations with the two Super Powers. During his first official visit to the 
Soviet Union in June 1955, the first prime minister of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, visited Tashkent, Samarkand, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan. By 
then, Indo-Soviet relations had considerably improved. India’s nonalign- 
ment was appreciated as Moscow saw in India a de facto ally against 
American imperialism and Chinese expansionism. Thereafter it became 
common practice for Indian leaders to include a stopover in Central Asia 
during their official visits to the Soviet Union. Indian consulates were 
opened in Tashkent and Alma Ata (now Almaty).* Thus when the world 
had forgotten Central Asia, India had thriving trade and cultural relations 
with it under the broad Indo-Soviet agreements. ~ 

Cordial relations with the Soviet Union, symbolized by the Treaty of 
Friendship, Peace and Cooperation signed in August 1971, provided India 
with privileged access to the region. An Indian observer remarked that 
during the Soviet era, Central Asia was “the non-visible farther side of the 
moon”, and that India was “perhaps the only non-communist country 
which could gain glimpses of this hidden side of the Soviet Union at that 
time”.” - A 

By contrast, Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union were inhibited 
due to various factors: (a) Pakistan’s pro-US tilt in the early Cold War 
days; (b) its participation in the US-sponsored Baghdad Pact that was later 
renamed the Cento which also included Iran and Turkey; (c) its hostility to 
India; and (d) its close ties with China. 


Geography and Geopolitics 


In geographic terms, Central Asia and the subcontinent form the northern 
and southern ends of Eurasia. Neither India nor Pakistan is an immediate 
neighbour of Central Asia—a fact that each considers to be a positive 
factor in its relations with Central Asia. Explaining Central Asian goodwill 
towards India, Rajmohan Gandhi says: “That large and nearby India does 


*® Boquerat Gilles, “Evolution of India’s Perception of Central Asia in the Twentieth 
Century”, Strategic Analysis, August 1996, pp. 748-49. 

» P.S. Suryanarayan, “Central Asia: Need for a Bold Pohcy” Hindu (Madras), 11 July 
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not breathe down anyone’s neck in Central Asia is undoubtedly one reason. 
No Central Asian country has a dispute with, or apprehension from, 
India.” Moonis Ahmar, similarly, notes that Pakistan “has no direct 
conflicts with any of the five Central Asian states and hence it enjoys the 
confidence and trust among these countries for mediation and conciliation 
in their disputes”, an important advantage as compared to other ECO 
member countries. 

Both India and Pakistan have sought to overcome the economic dis- 
advantages inherent in geographic distance. In April 1995, India, Iran and 
Turkmenistan signed a trilateral agreement according to which experts 
from the three countries would draw up a treaty establishing a framework 
for transport of Indian goods to Central Asia via Bandar Abbas. The 
agreement will allow Indian companies to open offices in Iran and Turk- 
menistan and Indian-registered vehicles to operate in both countries.@ 
When it becomes operational, this agreement could go a long way in 
opening up the region to India. Pakistan achieved a breakthrough when it 
recently signed a customs agreement with China, Kazakhstan and Kyrgyz- 
stan, which would assist trade through the fabled Silk Route. Till the 
Afghanistan route is open, the Karakoram highway will be an important 
trade conduit between Central Asia through Pakistan to southwest China 
and will also serve as a “strategic conduit” in case its seaports are blocked 
by enemy navy. 

The proposed 42-inch gas pipeline sein? 2,000 km from Iran to 
India, in the meanwhile, has become a bone of contention between India 
and Pakistan. Indian defence experts reject the option of an overland route 
through Pakistan, since Pakistan will be able to cut off supplies to India 
whenever it wants. International guarantees can reduce, but not eliminate, 
the chances of such a cut off. Pakistan favours the overland route as it will 
assure its own gas supplies while giving it a stranglehold over supplies to 
India. India favours the laying of the pipeline through the Pakistani Exclus- 
ive Economic, Zone. Pakistan declines to permit it citing various techno- 
economic, defence and strategic reasons. It says that the project will cost 
one and a half times more if laid under water, with the estimated cost 
touching ten to twelve billion dollars. 

Narsi Ghorbal, an Iranian expert, has sought to argue the case for an 
onshore route on two counts: one, that international investors would 
favour only a foolproof and investor-friendly project; and two, that an 
offshore project could be easily sabotaged by a politically rival country. 
“But an onshore project cannot be destroyed easily as the nation through 


@ Rajmohan Gandhi, “Armenia to Almaty: Detachment Poticy Bad for Business”, The 
Times of India, 26 November 1996 

© Moonis Ahmar, “The Ethnic Factor in Contemporary Central Asia: Pakistan’s Perspec- 
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which the pipeline passes will have to bear responsibility for the same.” 
India and Pakistan have recently agreed to hold bilateral talks to discuss 
the passage. , 

Vyacheslav Ya. Belokrentsky compares the peculiar geopolitical situations 
of India and Pakistan vis-a-vis Central Asia. Born as a part of the South 
Asian geopolitical platform, Pakistan has gradually been drifting towards 
the Middle East. Climatically, it belongs mostly to the arid and desert belt 
stretching from northern Africa via the Arabian peninsula to Iran and 
Central Asia. The belt is sometimes called Afrasia. In contrast to India, 
according to him, whose geopolitical inclination lies in the Indian Ocean 
and further to the east in the Asia~Pacific region, Pakistan seems to be 
destined to follow land rather than maritime models in her geopolitical 
future.“ The Iran-India pipeline is an instance of the irreconcilable geo- 
political preferences of India and Pakistan. 


Foreignpolicy Formulations 


According to Karl Fischer, a German academic, the practical implementation 
of Indian foreignpolicy points towards the following main aspects of 
official Indian perception and basis for policy formulation. First, Central 
Asia today and in the near future is neither Soviet, Russian, Communist, 
nor for that matter mainly Islamic. Second, India’s strategic interests 
envisage strengthening the secular aspects of states in Central Asia and 
discouraging Islamic political militancy of the type already unsettling con- 
ditions in Tajikistan. Third, the transition of the Central Asian States— 
politically towards democratic structures and economically in the direction 
of a market economy—is viewed as a drain-out process of confrontational 
power politics and shifting alliances, to be settled by the Central Asian 
nations themselves and among themselves. Fourth, economically, it is 
obvious that Russia is not capable of substantial activity in Central Asia in 
the near future. This vacuum can be filled by others, among them India. 
Fifth, the Indian perception does not exclude Central Asia being embroiled in 
ethnic strife, demographic mobility and social tension.“ Fischer’s analysis 
of Indian perceptions is broadly correct, although his claim that these 
perceptions form the basis for policy formulation and implementation need 
not be entirely true. 

Pakistan’s foreignpolicy towards the region is formulated around a 
single variable of Islam. A Pakistani academic, Shah Shireen Mazari 


© The Statesman (New Delhi), 3 October 1995. On the pipehne controversy, see also 
Swaminathan S. Anklesana Aryar, “Case for MAD Pipeline”, The Times of India, 18 August 
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envisions “an anti-western Muslim bloc that will emerge as a major power”.* 
The Amir of Jamaat- Islami, Qazi Hussain Ahmad, speaks of “a golden 
opportunity for Pakistan to help form an Islamic Government in Afghanistan: 
so that the doors to the Central Asia of the former Soviet Union open for 
Pakistan and at the same time Indian dominance in the region be checked”.” 
General Hamid Gul, the former chief of the Pakistani Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence (ISI) hopes that “a time would come when Afghan Mujuhideen 
would carry the fight against communism into Soviet Central Asia”.® Lt 
General Akhtar Abdur Rahman, the intelligence chief of President Zia ul- 
Haq, echoed similar views to the visiting US dignitaries that “the holy war 
against the communists would not remain in Afghanistan alone, but would 
be pursued in Central Asia”.® 

Soon after the emergence of the Central Asian states, Pakistan sent a 
medium-level delegation, headed by Sardar Asif Ahmad Ali, then Minister 
of State for Economic Affairs, and a few businessmen on a three-week visit 
to the region in November—December 1991. On his return, Asif Ali pro- 
nounced that “it is foolish to talk of Islamic revivalism in Central Asia. The 
Central Asian republics are not interested in Islam. They are enlightened 
people and will not compromise on the free market, secularism and demo- 
cracy”.” The militants in Pakistan were so enraged at this statement that 
they demanded his resignation. 

Advocates of a more pragmatic foreignpolicy formulation have been 
compelled to harp on the Islamic theme as well in their prescriptions. M.H. 
Askari warns that Pakistan should not take it for granted that “religion by 
itself will serve as the binding force between it and the Central Asian 
Republics”.” Nasreen Ghufran is a little more cautious in concluding that 
“Islam is an important linkage between Pakistan and the Central Asian 
Republics, but facts prove that it is not a decisive factor in their relations. 
Economic considerations presently overshadow the religious dimension of 
their relationship”.” Rashid Ahmad Khan considers it 


appropriate for Pakistan to base her Central Asian Republics policy 
more on political and economic realism rather than totally relying on the 
old concept of Islamic solidarity which has only limited appeal in the 
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Central Asian Republics whose ruling elites profess moderate, nationalist 
and secular ideas.™ 


Developments in Afghanistan 


There are more than twenty ethnic groups and a hundred tribes in Afghan- 
istan. The mountain chains crossing the country and lack of access to the 
sea and internal water arteries have promoted the isolation of ethnic 
groups and tribes from one another and hindered the formation of a single 
nation. 

Developments in Afghanistan have a direct easing on Pakistan as well 
as its policy towards Central Asia. The then Pakistani Foreign Minister, 
Sardar Asif Ahmad Ali, was emphatic in asserting that the Khyber pass 
was the shortest way for Pakistan to approach Central Asian states and 
peace in Afghanistan was the key factor for enhancinz Pakistan’s trade 
with these countries.” On another occasion, he said that incessant fighting 
in Afghanistan was a major hurdle in the way of strengthening trade 
relations with the Central Asian Republics.” Moonis Ahmar writes that 
“without peace and order in Afghanistan, Pakistan’s dream to seek a 
foothold in Central Asia cannot come true”.” 

It was primarily to secure safe access to Central Asia that Pakistan 
embarked upon its venture of creating Taleban militia who swooped upon 
Kabul in a lightening attack late last year. Benazir Bhutto, the then Pakistani 
prime minister, admitted in an interview with the BBC, “Cases of caravans 
being attacked by various armed troops of mujahideens were growing, and 
that made us think of the ways to protect them. To use Talebans for that 
turned out to be the easiest and most effective way.”” 

Pakistan’s Taleban venture was a curious combination of Islamic preten- 
sions, economic compulsions and strategic ambitions. Now that the Taleban 
advance has slowed, Afghanistan is grinding to deepening dissension and 
increasing fragmentation. The eventual fallout for Central Asia as also for 
Pakistan is bound to be grim. 

What if Afghanistan disappears altogether? Rashid Dostum declaring an 
Uzbek state, the Tajiks pulling away and taking parts of Tajikistan territory to 
carve out a state of their own, and the Pashtuns reviving their irredentist 
claims over the Pashtun-populated North West Frontier Province of Pakistan 
are not beyond the realm of possibility. 
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Tajikistan opposition headquarters and military camps are located in the 
Rabbani-Masud-controlled areas. Would the Talebans extend patronage 
to them if they were to extend their sway there? Should the Tajikistan 
opposition prepare themselves to welcome the Taleban when they arrive or 
should they prepare to relocate themselves within Tajikistan territory in 
the eventuality? Would a chain reaction of ethnic fragmentation follow in 
other parts of Central Asia? “Afghanistanization” of the entire region 
could wreak havoc. 

For Pakistan, the unfinished task of the Taleban takeover could bury its 
dreams of opening safe trade routes into Central Asia and the construction 
of oil and gas pipelines. A considerable part of the highway connecting 
Kazakhstan and Pakistan runs through Afghanistan. Due to be opened in 
mid-November last year, its fate seems to be doomed in the present 
circumstances. Reporting the Pakistan president, Farooq Ahmad Khan 
Leghari’s, visit to Kazakhstan in October last year, the Irar-Tass described 
the results as “moderate” and noted that Afghanistan was not even men- 
tioned in the joint communique.” 

Two months later, the Kazakh President, Nazarbaev visited New Delhi, 
where he evinced keen interest in joining the multimodal surface transport 
` highway linking India, Iran and Turkmenistan. He also pledged to actively 
cooperate with India in combating terrorism, sepdratism and extremism in 
different forms.” Kazakhstan thus exercised a political choice vis-à-vis 
India and Pakistan. The rest of the Central Asian states may also be 
compelled to express their preferences in time. 


Mutual Exclusivism 


India and Pakistan have followed a consistent policy of getting closer to 
Central Asia to the exclusion of each other. The policy is no doubt based 
on mutual distrust of each other’s motives. According to J.N. Dixit, former 
Foreign Secretary of India, Pakistan is assiduously working towards a 
region stretching from Pakistan to Turkey and Kazakhstan to Iran and the 
Gulf as a logically integrated strategic and security region, in which it will 
be a dominant military entity to the exclusion of India, Russia and China.” 
Magqsudul Hasan Nuri is convinced that “just as India tried to pre-empt 
Pakistan’s entry into the Middle East in the 1970s and the 1980s, it is now 
trying to stymie Pakistan’s efforts to gain a strong foothold in Central 
Asia”." According to the Pakistani diplomat, Maqbool A. Bhatty, Central 
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Asia could enhance Pakistan’s sense of security, by providing it with “a 
counterweight to hegemonic pressures from the east”. 

India seeks to establish a firm linkage between fundamentalism, state- 
sponsored terrorism, narcotics and small arms funnelled by the US through 
the Pakistani ISI and unleashed on India. An Indian strategic analyst has 
coined the acronym FUNTERNARSA to describe the phenomenon.” 
Pakistan refutes the charges on the ground that India seeks to extract 
multiple propaganda mileage by resurrecting the threat of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Domestically, it wants to keep the Bharatiya Janata Party (a 
Hindu political party) at bay; regionally to keep Pakistan on the defensive; 
further afield, to warn Central Asians of the potential hazards of the threat 
and project India’s secular credentials; and globally, to add its voice to the 
buzzword of Islamic fundamentalism to curry favour with the US." 


Conclusion 


Central Asia has been home to some of the most ancient nations. Today, it 
houses some of the newest states in the world. Half a decade is too short a 
timeframe for these states to have evolved fully and for academic scrutiny 
to come to durable conclusions on them. A few tentative observations are 
still in order. Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan are divided by artificial borders created by the Soviets to 
contain the dream of one Turkestan. However, unlike the British and the 
French, who drew similar international borders in their colonial territories 
in’ Africa and Asia towards the end of their rule and then left in a huff, the 
Central Asian states lived within their Soviet-demarcated spaces all through 
Soviet rule and, to that extent, the independent states of today have 
inherited political systems, stakes and cultures dating back decades. 

Resurrecting the past and harnessing it to the present in order to create 
an identity and relate to the world is the most natural tendency in a 
collective psyche. Especially at a time when a nation is transforming itself 
into a state, it tends to retreat to its roots even if its search is highly 
selective and subjective and the end result often fictitious. The Uzbek 
irredentism, Turkmen tribalism, Tajik Mahalgorai, Kazakh hordes at the 
subnational level and Islam at the regional level, are emotive symbols, just 
as national constitutions, flags, currencies, languages and anthems, are the 
formal symbols of emerging identities. 

Relating to the world is an equally important process serving the twin 
goals of internal cohesion and economic improvement. Today, these states 
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are members of the Commonwealth of Independent States, the Non- 


Aligned Movement, Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe,’ 


Organization of Islamic Conference, Economic Co-operation Organization, 
etc., apart from being signatories to a plethora of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements in a variety of fields with almost all the states in the world. 


The resource-base and development potential of every one of these 


states is different. Thus,, Kazakhstan has the most developed infrastructure. 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan are among the largest exporters of natural 
gas. Tajikistan and Uzbekistan have vast cotton-growing areas. Kyrgyzstan 
is the poorest of them. There are two characteristics, both negative, which 
are common to them all. First, they still suffer from the Soviet legacy of a 
centre—periphery system, under which economic structures in Central Asia 
are contingent upon the requirements of Russia. Second, their economic 
growth is greatly contingent upon external inputs like investments, aid, 
credits and technological know-how. 

Central Asia’s location at the junction of existing and proposed land 
routes between Asia and Europe and its richness in energy resources and 
precious metals makes it a region of critical importance now and in the next 
century. There are signs of revival of the Great Game played among 
competing powers in the nineteenth century. The contours and course of 
the game and its global fallout will become clearer in the twentyfirst 
century. . 

sGcap uphically: Central Kas and the subcontinent form the Sorhiect 
and southern ends of Eurasia. Neither India nor Pakistan is an immediate 
neighbour of the region. Both share a common interest in securing un- 
interrupted access to the region—opening'safe trade routes into Central 
Asia and constructing oil and gas pipelines from. there. Each, however, is 
pursuing the same goal to the exclusion of the other. 

Beyond this, India and Pakistan have varied perceptions, preferences 
and policies towards the region. India has had continuous interaction with 
Central Asia as a logical extension of its ties with the former Soviet Union. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, has been totally isolated from the region for 
decades and is in the process of rediscovering its neighbours and forging 
fresh links with them. Indian diplomacy, in.this respect, is consistent— 
avoiding the extremes of indifference earlier and exuberance now. Initially, 
Islam was the single most important variable in Pakistan’s Central Asia 
policy, though it has now stopped using the Islamic prop exclusively in 
search of Central Asian friends and allies. India prefers and would like to 
promote a secular, multi-ethnic order in the region. 

Religio-ethnic strife in Central Asia will be to the detriment of Indian 
and Pakistani internal security. Pakistan is separated by a 15-20 km strip of 
Afghan territory known as the Wakhan corridor. Political circumstances in 
Afghanistan being what they are, Pakistan may not be able to withstand 
pressures from the Tajik conflict. The Taleban-dominated Afghanistan—or a 
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truncated part thereof—may revive its irredentist claims over the Pashtun- 
populated North West Frontier Province of Pakistan. India is twice removed 
from the Tajik and once removed from the Afghan battle theatres. Even 
so, Islamic fundamentalism and drugs-related terrorism have been steadily 
spilling over into Kashmir and adding to communal polarization in the 
country. 

India and Pakistan do not need to settle all their problems before they 
decide to adopt a rational approach towards each other in a common quest 
for influence in Central Asia. Both are only minor players with weak 

' hands. And the game is picking up as the major players are moving closer. 


December 1996 
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The. Kancil, the Panda and the Blue Lagoon: 
Simulating a Dyadic Asymmetry in the Spratlys 
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- Introduction 


In the last two years a great deal of sabre-rattling has taken place in the 
South China Sea. First, tension rose high between China and the Philippines 
over what is often referred to by the latter as illegal entry and. erection of 
structures as well as illegal fishing-in areas claimed by the Philippines. This 

event was followed by a much noisier and potentially serious problem as a 
consequence of Chinese intimidation of Taiwan. by test-firing missiles 
across the straits. These events were seen by many observers as a sign that 
the area is going to turn into a potential flashpoint which might undermine 
the spirit of cooperation and the ongoing process of economic development 
and prosperity in the region. The Spratlys, although latent, remain a 
potential conflict point which needs to be resolved in order to guarantee 
continued peace and security in the region. In view of its nature, multi- 
lateral approaches to conflict resolution are preferred but-a rational choice 
would be for all parties concerned to engage in bilateral negotiations which 
could be-a precursor to wide-ranging measures to resolve outstanding 
claims and counterclaims. China and Malaysia are simulated in the hope of 
identifying the factors that i impinge on future resolution of this cra 
explonve: issue. 


Background to the Coflct in tbe South China Sea 


The Spratlys! are part of a group of islands scattered largely in the southern 
tip of the South China Sea, south of the 12 degree north parallel and about 





The author is Research Officer in the Institute for Malaysian and International Studies 
(IKMAS) at Umversity Kebangsaan Malaysia, Bangi, Malaysia. i 
1 There are variations in the spelling of the word Spratlys. In this article Spratlys is intended 


to mean the area identified by geography as indicated in’ the first part of the artick. The 
version in this article is meant to reflect the Malaysian spelling which is the most common. 
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112 degrees east of the Meridian. The area includes about 26 major islands 
and about 200 small islets. Some even put the number of islets at about 600 
or more. The total area is essentially composed of two relatively large 
masses of coral islands, the Paracels (Xisha) and the Spratly Islands (Nansha). 
The part that concerns both Malaysia and China (Spratlys) is a scattered 
collection of shoals, reefs, rocks and islets that stretch over the entire 
southern tip of the South China Sea. Added to these are the Pratas Islands 
(or the Tungsha) Malaysia is claiming and the Terumba Layang Layang and 
other related islands that are, according to UNCLOS 1982, part of the 
continental shelf. This area is situated roughly around the 6.20 degree 
north parallel and 113.14 degrees east of the Meridian. According to 
China, Malaysia occupies the Kunahsiy Chiao (Andasier Bank), the Mari- 
veles Reef (Nansha Chio} and the Swallow Reef (Tanwan Chio) or the 
Terumbu Layang Layang. These islands are believed to be of strategic 
importance. 

There has been great deal of debate over the extent of the area’s 
geostrategic significance as, inter alia, being relevant to shipping, it occupies a 
major sea lane of communication (SLOC). Its eastern side, however, is 
believed to be dangerous for navigation due to rocks and shifting sands. Its 
strategic significance perhaps lies in the fact that it links two oceans—the 
Pacific and the Indian. It is also believed to be rich in natural resources like 
oil, gas and fish. The 1982 Law of the Sea Convention which allowed up to 
2 nautical miles of exclusive economic zone (EEZ), has strengthened 
certain littoral and contiguous states’ claims over the area. There are other 
economic activities in the area like fishing, tourism, diving, etc. The 
Spratlys have, for a long time, been assumed to be worthless until some 
countries like the Philippines staked claims on certain parts of the area. 
Concurrently, a joint Soviet~Vietnamese survey showed the econornic 
viability of the area as potentially rich in mineral and natural resources, 
particularly hydrocarbons. Since then, the contiguous states started staking 
claims over parts or the entire area, based on their own reasoning. Although 
other countries like Vietnam, the Philippines and Brunei are also claiming 
the area in part or in whole, this article is limited here to examining and 
simulating the claims of both Malaysia and China, and exploring how the 
issue may be resolved. 

China bases its claim on history. It is justified by the fact that it was ` 
Chinese navigators who discovered the area way back in 1292.” Although it 
is true that Chinese citizens have used the area for fishing and other 
maritime activities, observers maintain that such acts are private citizens’ 
acts and not necessarily those of the Chinese Government. If this argu- 
ment were to be validated, then China may presumably be privy to any 


? Davidson Scott, “Current legal Development: South East Ana”, International Journal of - 
Estuarıne and Coastal Law (London), vol. 3, 1988, p. 350. 
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area that has Chinese citizens or people of Chinese origin living or having 
lived at one time or another. The events that followed French colonial 
activity in the area and the Second World War-which saw Japan occupying 
most of the region, have tilted territorial claims in favour of China. The 
latter has always used history and nationalist sentiments to lay claims on 
these territories which are not necessarily valid from an international law 
perspective. l 

Malaysia, which claimed part of the islands from 1978 onwards, is in a 
more tenable position. Taking into consideration the geography, position 
and locations of the islands claimed, it can be assumed that Malaysia is the 
second country after the Philippines, and possibly Vietnam, which has the 
strongest case in terms of legitimacy and legality of its claim. The islands 
claimed by Malaysia are situated at the very southern tip of the Spratlys 
chain, hence they lie at the continental margin of Sabah and Sarawak. It is, 
therefore, legitimate for the country to lay claim and sovereign rights over 
the islands. However, national security in the larger context, as also 
geostrategic, historical and economic reasons are prerequisites for Malaysia 
to assert and to defend its claims, particularly in the light of the scramble 
by many claimants over the area. This may be further complicated by the 
absence of consensus on the multilateral or bilateral leVel in attempts at 
resolving the conflict. There are visible and hidden, longterm, incalculable 
ramifications if, say, Malaysia did not stake claim over the area within the 
rights given by current International Law of the Sea Convention. 

Claims and counterclaims over the area are not unique to China and 
Malaysia. They transcend the issue per se to the actual evolution of both 
multilateral and bilateral relations of the various claimants. A warm or 
strained relationship between the countries in question may more often 
than not spill over to the specific issue of the Spratlys. The latter has been 
latent during the Cold War era.due to the security web established in the 
region which reflected the triad of the two Super Powers and China. The 
scenario for future conflict resolution in the South China Sea should take 
into account the new equation of regional balance of power and the 
potential active actors in it. 


The Dyadic Asymmetry in the South China Sea: Some Theoretical Issues 


Conflicts in international relations are not singular or linear in their causality 
and variables. They are best explained as an amalgamation of myriad of 
manifestations. These could include issues of morality/history, political, 
legal, technological, socio-political, psychological and military dimensions. 

To undertake a logical analysis of, and to understand, a conflict will 
almost certainly call for the setting up of a model. The latter is essentially 
an abstracted and conceptual analogue that will both illuminate on the 
development process through which a conflict proceeds and serve as a 
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basis for understanding and enlightening the relevant elements. The pur- 
pose of setting up a model is to make it in such a way that it fits the known 
facts about the conflict in question and to use it to facilitate the prediction 
and control of events.’ In order to get a logical picture of the conflict in the 
South China Sea, assuming it has a degree of a conflict, one may use a 
conflict management model. Such a model should be sufficiently structured 
to give meaningful direction and sensitivity to the investigation. 

A conflict model should always be premised on the likelihood of-war. 
The latter has often been the tool for the analysis of strategic and security 
issues. In fact, war is only one of the plethora of arrangements, mechanisms 
and instruments of conflict resolution. War, as J. Vasquez demonstrated, 
becomes an instrument’of policy for the issue at stake only when its status 
becomes so intractable that the parties involved in the conflict are likely to 
hold on to their respective fixed positions indefinitely, which may induce 
war as the next best move to settle differences.‘ True enough, in the realist 
political literature, such an instrument holds high. The notion of quest for 
power, for example, is often seen as an inextricable part of a nation state’s 
survival and standing in the international system. War is often seen as 
inevitable and could be the best option for furthering interests and guarantee- 
ing security. Fortunately the rate of war, despite being a prominent feature 
in human history, as instrument for resolving disputes has been on the 
decline. In fact, a great many disputes have been resolved without resort to 
war as the ultimate decider. Nevertheless war remains one of the options 
available as a bargaining chip among contestants. It remains a valid poss- 
ibility in the case of the South China Sea, although it may not be probable 
in the near future considering the strategic and political picture of the 
current political and international climate. 

In simulating a theoretical approach to the South China Sea, therefore, 
one can easily depict that any potential model will no doubt incorporate 
war as one policy option in the game matrix. The Spratlys issue can be 
described as a conflict involving a dyadic asymmetry between-China on the 
one hand, and Malaysia on the other. In reality, however, the conflict 
involves more than two players as other parties have territorial claims too. 
For the sake of simplification, two players are involved in a deterrence 
mechanism that is asymmetrical. The calculus of deterrence is such as it 
involves the dilemma of one-sided hegemony. In other words, the question 
is how a defender (that is, Malaysia) can deter a challenger (that is, China) 
to the status quo in the Spratlys via, inter alia, threats, when clearly the cost 
of executing threats is very prohibitive.’ 


> For further details on the nature and role of confhct models in war and crises see Richard 
I. Barringer, War, Patterns of Confitct (MIT Press, 1972) 

* John Vasquez, The War Puzzle (Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

> Here, it is assumed that Malaysia wants the status quo to remain but if China were to try 
to challenge such an order, Malaysa is prepared to defend its position by all means including 
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From the deterrence literature, as seen through the eyes of writers like 
C. Gray,‘ and much earlier Ellsberg,” one would clearly identify the strategic 
bargaining chip in the Spratlys conflict between the above-mentioned 
protagonists as an asymmetric deterrence. Such a description is based on 
the balance of power configuration as well as the relationship between both 
contenders which can be safely classified as a stable strategic bargaining. In 
such a case the challenger (China) may consider a firm action like an attack 
and the defender (Malaysia), for its part, could mount and signal the threat 
to prevent the attack. Such a situation is entirely different from stable 
deterrence, where the two parties are supposed to be in an apparent 
equality, and involved in a mutual deterrence as exemplified by the Super 
Powers’ relation during the Cold War era. 

Stability system is measured, inter alia, by the degree of political conflict 
and cohesion among the parties but most important of all is the real or -` 
perceived effectiveness of each side in deterring the other. In the South 
China Sea, a deterrence can be represented by a borrowed equation that is 
applicable to the realm of the Cold War but relevant to the Spratlys. It 
consists of a stability mechanism that combines the following factors: 


S= fı (dtc, dtm, WFci-mı,CC:PT) 


Where Dtc is China’s effectiveness in deterring Malaysia; Dty, is Malaysia’s 
ability to deter China; WFci_» is the imbalance of war fighting capabil- 
ities between the two sides; CC is for eftective channels of communication 
and diplomacy; and PT is mutual cohesion or tensions. However, because 
both contenders in the South China Sea are not involved in a mutual 
deterrence, only some of the variables in the above equation are applicable. 
Nevertheless both sides are involved in competing interests over a specific 
issue that constitutes the source of consternation and conflict, albeit to 
different relative degrees of intensity. Despite being hypothetical, it may 
well be an option available to both contenders within the realpolitik that 
involves great deal of uncertainty at all levels—political, diplomatic, strategic 
and military. There is an assumption that, based on the reality of the 
conflict and the way it developed, and on the attitudes and behaviour of 
both countries, there is the possibility of identifying at least two core games 


being played in the South China Sea. This will be discussed later. 


going to the extreme—fighting a war—to deny China any pay-off. Obviously, the postulation 
bere remains hypothetical as so far there are no clear statements on either side that war will be 
an option for resolving the issuc. 

* Colin Gray, “Is Deterrence still Relevant”, Lecture delivered at the International Security 
Conference, Kiel, Germany, 1993. 

7 D. Ellsberg, quoted in Harmon Wagner, “Deterrence and Bargaining”, Journal of 
Conflict Resolution (Thousand Oaks), vol. 26, no 2, June 1982, pp. 329-58. 
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A further clarification regarding the nature of the conflict and the 
theoretical assumptions proposed here is that asymmetric deterrence is 
more often than not associated with acute crises like the Cuban missile 
crisis, the Berlin blockade, the Korean war and even the Gulf war, but the 
situation in the South China Sea is different; it involves a stable asymmetric 
deterrence. One way of presenting how such conflict may evolve would be 
through a tree branch configuration as presented by game theorists (figure 
1). Figure 1 
Tree Branch Evolution of Asymmetric Game in the Spratlys 


Challenger to status quo 
(China) 


Defender (Malaysia) 


Challenger (China) 
Back down (c,c) Fight (sf) 


Looking at the strategic outlook and environment of the issue in question 
throughout the 1990s may lead one to conclude that it is conceivable that 
both Malaysia and China are playing different strategic games based on the 
current status (1996) where the situation can be described as stable conflict 
as compared to acute crisis in the strategic studies jargon. Although both 
players are aware of an asymmetry of views of the issue, both prefer not to 
raise the issue too high, taking into account realpolitik and the new power 
configurations in the wake of the socalled new world order. Both countries 
on the other hand are serious about resolving the issue in å way that would 
satisfy both sides (in the declared policies of each player). The current 
status of the bargaining chip is that of fixed positions, where neither side is 
willing to move to a new position. 

If the above postulation is true, then one is inclined to assume that the 
game played by China is a kind of chicken game the objective of which is a 














Initiate (sf) 













Swerve/do not defend (c,c) 
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zero-sum game. In such a scenario, China’s assertion is that, in the long 
run, sovereignty and physical control over the Spratlys are the main objec- 
tive. On the other hand, Malaysia seems to be playing a low-level prisoner’s 
dilemma (PD), hoping it will tum into a called-bluff game as the contenders 
make moves at one stage or the other in the bargaining process. In their 
strategic calculus, each side believes that its game would be the best in 
securing a move that will guarantee the objectives sought from the resolu- 
tion of the conflict. Given the above assumption, it is strategically danger- 
ous if it were true that both countries are playing different games while 
they have no knowledge of the game; the likelihood of misperception as 
well as potential miscalculation is plausible. However, it is rarely the case 
as in most instances players do know the nature of the game but are merely 
ignorant about respective moves. Each tends to use his own logic in order 
to influence the other in the bargaining process. 

In simulating the conflict in South China Sea one must maintain—like in 
any other conflict—that the bargaining power of the protagonists is a 
function of a number of factors. The most important of these, as stressed 
by P. Allan, are capabilities, interests and resolve.* Furthermore, because 
any conflict is a form of crisis on a varying scale, one would assume that it 
Tanges from the low to the acute and has the common element of uncertainty. 
The latter is, in fact, a step in the production of outcomes that help 
increase knowledge about the parties in conflict. Theoretically, in a bilateral 
rivalry one can observe that each side may try to escalate, de-escalate; or 
both may simultaneously move in opposite directions on the same continuum. 
Hence the one escalating seems to be winning while the de-escalating side 
appears to be losing. ; 

Throughout the bargaining process there are a lot of indicators that tip 
the balance to one side or the other mainly because of, as R. Jervis’ has 
termed it, the imbalance of motivation as well as intention. He stresses that 
in strategy the most important factor in determining the balance of inten- 
tion is the relative value an adversary places on the issue between them.” 
Some argue that the party that values less the object at stake, is iw the 
stronger bargaining position. Others may argue the opposite in this respect. 
There seems, however, to be a correlation between the degree of willing- 
ness to take or not to take a risk and the outcome evaluation. Harrison 
Wagner has highlighted some points regarding the bargaining process 
based on deterrence debates. 


1. The stress is upon the difference between getting a demand and the 
consequences of disagreements, rather than on either side’s total 
evaluation of the demands made. 


t Pierre Allan, Crisis Bargaining and the Arms Race A Theoretical Model (Ballinger 
Publishers, 1982), p. 47. 

* R. Jervis, quoted in Harmson Wagner, “Deterrence and Bargaining” n. 7. 

» Harmeon Wagner, “Deterrence and Bargaining”, n. 7, p 330 
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2. The consequences of disagreements are a function of the kinds of 
threats that will be carried out. i 7 

3. Each side can attempt to overcome an existing bargaining disadvantage 
by altering the consequences of disagreements. _ 

4. There is a belief that in a conflict it is not always the party able to do 
the greatest damage to the other side that prevails. It is also not true 
that an existing asymmetry of motivation to the advantage of one’s 
opponent can never be overcome by an appropriate threat. 

5. By borrowing from earlier pioneers of game theory, there is an 
assumption ot the socalled subtheory of optimal concessions. This 
means that one party can undermine the commitment of the opponent 
not only by threatening it with damages, but also by offering to 
accept an outcome intermediate between one’s demand and the 
other’s.” 


Past postulates are believed to be extremely important to both China 
and Malaysia in their manoeuvring and diplomacy over conflict manage- 
ment and resolution in the Spratlys. 


Simulating a Bargaining in the Spratlys 


Using past theoretical premises as a guide for the Spratlys conflict, one 
could easily postulate a few propositions regarding the options available to 
both countries in their quest for conflict resolution. For example, China 
will be more than willing to threaten to dislodge Malaysia from the disputed 
territories only if it is sure of carrying out such a threat or has got enough 
indicators that in the event of escalating of tension Malaysia may choose to 
back down (swerve). This is a difficult proposition to ascertain from a 
Chinese point of view. One may recall that such an option has been 
thought of by China and indeed executed when it clashed with Vietnam in 
the 1980s. Nevertheless, if the threat is going to be carried out, the 
threatening party (China) would have to establish the credibility of its 
threat. As Ellsberg”? feels, the defender need not be certain, but if the 
belief of the possibility of threat being carried out is higher than any critical 
risk, he may be willing to accept or take the punishment. The situation in 
any conflict is not that simple. A defender may wish to give a counter- 
offer, which means the parties or at least one of them is no longer in a fixed 
position. The challenger (China) will be put in the dilemma of having to 
carry out the promise of punishment or the acceptance of the counter- 
offer. The defender may still believe that there is no fixed position any 
more and hence the probability of punishment is less. At the same time, 


4 Ibid 
2 D. Ellsberg, n. 7. 
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there is a risk emanating from such a move because the credibility of the 
defender is already in doubt‘as he has already moved from his original 
position of standing firm by giving a counter-offer.. He must take into 
consideration that in the eyes of the challenger such an offer is seen as form 
of surrender, albeit of a low-level nature. 

Translating such a hypothetical situation into a real-life bargaining pro- 
cess means that if the defender’s perceived risk of punishment decreases 
more than his ‘critical risk as shown in the equation, that the counter- 
offer, in fact, will prove extra incentive for him to resist the challenger. 
Consequently, the challenger will have an awkward choice of either having 
to accept the new offer or getting nothing from carrying out his threat. If 
the challenger has to make a move, he too has to consider concession, 
although such a move may be construed by the defender as bluffing in the 
first place. The essence behind a dyadic asymmetry remains the direction 
of each player’s preferences between one’s acceptance and the other’s 
refusal to cooperate and execute the threat of punishment. 

If the bargaining chip i is based on a chicken game and involves a dyadic 
asymmetry, one should not stick to the strict rules of the game. In inter- 
national affairs, moves are made more in order of tree branches (as 
illustrated in Figure 1), because of the ever present uncertainty and, in the 
case of deterrence, theimplausibility. A move from one position to another 
by one player will lead the second to make a move in response to the 
original move and so on, until a compromise or a point of agreement and 
pay-off is reached. In strategic and security studies, game theory is seen as 
too strict to answer the over-complex and difficult issues involved in any 
conflict resolution calculus. Í 

But how will the picture look if the game theory is applied to the case of 
the South China Sea? The first observation is the structure of the bargain- 
ing game as represented by Figure 2. If both Malaysia and China are 
playing (cooperate, stand firm), which in the pay-off matrix is represented 
by (—5, 5) and (10, —10) respectively, they are playing prisoner’s dilemma 
(PD). In such a game the one that thinks the other side will cooperate 
instead of standing firm will get more out of the game by standing firm (sf). 
Also, as per the logic of game theory, it is more rational for each side to 
stand firm because it will end up better off than cooperating (0,0), that is, 
+5 if Malaysia stands firm or +10 if China stands firm. In reality, both sides 
are willing to cooperate but because of mutual distrust and possible double- 
crossing they end up standing firm. If both sides are playing a chicken 
game, then both know that by standing firm (sf) they are going to incur 
heavy losses (—20, —20). A rational choice would be to follow a cooperative 
strategy, but should the crisis escalate, one player may choose to make a 
threat more credible by standing firm (sf). Credibility here becomes essen- 
tial for any potential positive pay-off. Here too, although each side ig trying 
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to avoid an impasse, in the process, they manipulate the bargaining chip in 
order to win. They introduce threatening indicators in order to achieve 
their objectives or ends. 


Figure 2 
Simulating Two Actor Model Game in the South China Sea 
Defender (Malaysia) 
Cooperate (c) Stand firm (sf) 
Challenger Cooperate (c) 0, 0 —5,5 
(China) 
Stand firm (sf) 10, —10 20, -20 


In the Spratlys there is strong belief that both Malaysia and China are 
playing different games. One is playing a chicken game and the.other a 
low-level prisoner’s dilemma. It is conceivable that the game may evolve 
into a called-bluff game. This is so because China is tacitly threatening 
other claimants by pursuing a dominant strategy of non-negotiation over 
the sovereignty of the Spratlys. Basically, it is standing firm in the bargain- 
ing process. Malaysia on the other hand is playing a low-level PD game by 
trying to avoid the most disastrous outcome (facing armed conflict over the 
disputed territories). It is doing so by being less conflictual and giving hints 
of more discussions and joint development of the area. The dyadic asym- 
metry here exists because the cost of continued conflict or possible escalation 
is much larger for Malaysia than China whose position is even more 
consolidated if they are in reality playing a chicken game. Almost all of the 
indications so far lean in favour of China. It must be remembered, however, 
that the pay-off of such a game is not necessarily going to be (sf, c) in 
favour of China. In the bargaining process, Malaysia may opt to show 
China that it is willing to suffer by standing firm (sf) which may induce 
China to cooperate, consequently changing its fixed position as argued 
earlier. 


The Spratlys Game between Maritime Posturing and Diplomatic Efficiency 


The above simulation can be validated by looking at many variables that 
should act as indicators to the way the conflict may evolve, and the possible 
moves by the protagonists. Although the entire exercise is hypothetical, in 
order to give it a degree of credibility and relevance, these factors may be 
reduced to two: the diplomacy and maritime policies of both countries. 
The rationale behind choosing these two factors is based on the antici- 
pation that in the game matrix mentioned above, any move as well as any 
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outcome should reflect these factors as they are the likely linchpins of 
policy and strategic options for both ‘sides. On the diplomatic front, 
Malaysia is very active in influencing the bargaining process in its favour. 
For example, Malaysia reiterated” its position ‘that the portion of islets 
occupied by it is outside the Spratlys proper and, therefore, part of the 
country’s continental shelf which is legally the sovereign right of Malaysia. 
Such a statement may be difficult for China or other claimants to digest but 
at the same time it will be very difficult, diplomatically, for other claimants 
to refute. For Malaysia, it is essential to be aware of the existence of a 
myriad layers of symmetries between itself and China. These symmetries 
may explain each country’s attitude and conduct on the international scene 
and in conflict management. 

Past argument may be clarified best by contrasting the two societies. 
Here Desmond Ball’s analysis“ of the strategic culture of the region can be 
used to show how these two countries differ. The first is the size and 
capability of both countries. Ball also highlights the cultural traditions of 
the countries, where one is Taoist and Confucian and the other is mainly 
Muslim. These factors, however, should not be construed as reasons for 
enimity. Both countries have different approaches to the national interest 
as well as threat perception. They may hold asymmetry of views with ` 
regard to national, regional and multilateral security. From a history of war 
perspective, one is strictly conservative in its philosophy, which is basically 
Chinese-centred and reflects the thoughts of the likes of Sun Tzu and Mao 
ZeDong. 

Malaysia on the other hand, is a relatively new entity and basically an 
outcome of modern European colonialism; hence its security and military 
Outlook is likely to be western-influenced. In terms of civil-military relations 
which are seen as a potential factor in deciding issues of national security 
and affairs of war and peace, the Malaysian military has no role to play, 
whereas in China the military is heavily involved in the running of the state 
as well as its defence. Yet another important factor is that Malaysia is a 
liberal democracy whereas China is Communist and, therefore, while 
Malaysia has no history of intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries, China does.” The factors highlighted by Desmond Ball are very 
important indicators to how each side may wish to resolve the conflict. One 
may also be able to read the moves of each side on the basis of these 
indicators. 

The size of armed forces and the population of both countries too are 
highly asymmetrical. There is also asymmetry in potential coalition 


D New Strait Tunes (Kuala Lumpur), 27 October 1994. 
“Desmond Ball, “Strategic Culture in the Ama Pacific Region”, Securty Studies (London), 
vol. 13, oo. 1, Autumn 1993, pp. 44-74. 


© For extensive details on the nature of the strategic culture of the regon see ibid., pp. 
44-74, ; k 
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formation. Malaysia can rely on ASEAN, which currently includes Vietnam 
(an arch adversary of China), to pressurize China. The latter has always 
been viewed with suspicion by most regional states. The asymmetry of 
geography of both the claimants, in terms of proximity to the area in 
question and in terms of the armed forces personnel especially trained to 
deal with such geography, is equally educating in strategic terms. The 
military options available for Malaysia must be explored irrespective of the 
fact that it has a declared policy of diplomacy as a first line of defence. For 
diplomacy to be effective, it must be supported by other moves in order to 
help tilt the bargaining process in its favour. Some such initiatives that may 
add credibility to the bargaining process may be: 


(a) Denial. Realistically, since Malaysia knows that it is involved in a 
` dyadic asymmetry, a thorough assessment of the strategic and eco- 
nomic significance of the Spratlys must be done by it in order to 
produce a measured response. If Malaysia were to consider the 
territory in question significant, then it is of paramount importance 
for it, despite the numerical and material superiority of the challenger 
(C), to devise strategic, tactical, logistical and operational proce- 
dures to keep the “enemy” at bay. Equally important is the need for 
` Malaysia to follow an aggressive diplomatic offensive that will enable 
it to neutralize potential enemies and secure ftiends in the region. 
The strategies Malaysia could contemplate in the South China Sea 
could be both Sun Tzuian and, whenever possible, Clausewitzian. It 
must be diplomatically cunning in doing all it can to control the 
bargaining process and gear it to its own advantage. In the meantime, 
it could try to ‘show the challenger that if war is inevitable then 

. Malaysia too is-prepared for the eventuality. 

(b) Military. At present, the conflict is latent and both sides have 
cordial relations. Indeed there are indications that relations are 
improving at a fast rate. However, despite these positive indicators, 
Malaysia, as a rational actor, should consider strengthening its 
military assets and be ready to face any eventuality. 

Taking into account the geography of the area, special technology 
should be introduced to command greater control over the situation. 
An carly warning system, for example, is an important operational 
procedure that needs attention. Spy planes, special class diesel 
submarines, and the leasing of satellite transponders from friendly 
countries for the purpose of information gathering, are all measures 
that increase the bargaining chip advantage. It is important to make 
the challenger aware of military preparedness by the defender. 


* The degree of cordiality can be measured by the amount of trade and investment 
activities and poliical-diplomatc dialogue, like various ministerial and heads of state visits 
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Failure to take appropriate precautionary measures will automatic- 
ally prompt the challenger to attack if it considers military action as 
a move. The case of the Falklands is a telling example of how 
peacetime management of latent issues could be difficult to control 
if the challenger locks on a particular move and escalation is abruptly 
induced. Another precautionary step available to Malaysia is that of 
launching its own satellite system. Even a civilian remote satellite 
system can be suitable for the purpose of early warning of any 
potential military activity in the region. These measures will not 
only act as deterrent, but also as influential variables in the game 
matrix and conflict resolution. 

(c) Defence. If all steps and measures stated above are seen to be 
having a window of vulnerability, Malaysia should be prepared to 
protect its territory even with an inferior force by devising the best 
match of forces that may be able to counter any attack by the 
challenger until a stalemate is achieved. Once the challenger realizes 
the impasse he may be willing to negotiate. The best strategic 
option is to weigh the cost and benefits of each move against future 
pay-offs. A superior moral strategy for the defender is to keep a 
foothold in the territory with a sizeable presence to show the 
challenger that the defender is sincere, determined, and, in a way, 
Clausewitzian in approach by exhibiting a kind of deterrence that is 
based on the battle of wills. 


Some grey areas, however, remain for Malaysia to contend with. One 
particular risk is its willingness to explore and exploit the area on an 
Antarctica formula. In such a scenario, the area is regarded as res communis 
or may be even re nullius. If this were to be true, then Malaysia will not be 
able to command or control who has access to it and how such exploitation 
should take place. In the case of the Antarctica, the area is simply open to 
nations for the purpose of scientific research. But in the case of the 
Spratlys, it is occupied by some and claimed, by others. Moreover, the 
Antarctica has the involvement of all the great powers and, therefore, one 
expects restraint which may not be the case in the Spratlys. In the Antarc- 
tica, the exploitation of mineral resources is forbidden but in the Spratlys 
such exploitation is underway. And this may well be a prominent factor 
behind the claims and counterclaims. It may also be the major variable 
behind any precipitation of the conflict. 

From the Chinese vantage point, according to many observers, military 
action may be contemplated as a form of conflict resolution. Malaysia, on 
the other hand, has openly declared dialogue and diplomacy as the best 
option. But whether military or diplomatic, both options have their merits 
and limitations and, therefore, at the heart of any discussion on the subject 
uncertainty prevails. In analysing Chinese moves one should take into 
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account that if that country were to play a chicken game, then çredibility is 
a factor in the bargaining process. To get a full picture of China’s likely 
moves one needs to turn to nonstratégic factors like history and culture, 
and also the foreignpolicy orientation. Desmond Ball” has expounded the 
importance of strategic culture and how it may differ from one region to 
another. The way a certain country. approaches conflict resolution, or 
approaches issues of peace and war, often reflects the traditions and the 
civilizational heritage of the area in question. This statement will put into 
question key strategic concepts, for example, game theory, which is Euro- 
centric and by deduction ethnocentric. According to Ball, the Asian region 
has, over the years, developed its own methods and its own structure of 
diplomacy which are different from the West in many ways. As such, it is 
worth focussing on such methods as they may give different emphases to 
the rationality of any conflict resolution process. 

The role of personality and bilateral approach to conflict resolution, for 
example, is seen as one feature of Asian diplomacy of peace and war. In 
Asia it is often believed that business is done in twos. But what attracts 
most pundits of the region is whether China will use force to resolve 
outstanding conflicts in the region. If China were to choose the military 
option in conflict resolution, then the onus will fall on its navy to achieve 
such an objective. According to R. Stubbs" there is a distinct build-up of 
naval power in the’'South China Sea with more surface ships active in the 
area and presumably a good number of submarines too. If the conflict is 
looked at from a maritime dimension, then Malaysia too, as a maritime 
power, must accept its stakes from a military perspective. War plans, 
policies, strategies and doctrines and other operational measures must 
reflect the maritime dimension of both the countries. At the same time 
they must accept that thew security threats, webs and perceptions are 
mainly maritime based. China may have a sizeable naval force (which, 
according to “The Military Balance 1993-94” in ISS is in the region of 
260,000) but, comparatively, it is equally impressive in terms of inventory. 
This can be substantiated by the hardware of its navy. It has about 47 
submarines including one strategic. It also has about 18 destroyers, 38 
frigates and about 870 medium and small patrol and coastal combatant 
crafts with other unspecified numbers of mine warfare and amphibious 
units. China also boasts of a thousand-strong naval airforce with about 880 
shore-based aircraft and 65 helicopters.” Further reports suggest that 
China may be procuring a total of 72 Su-27 fighters and about 300 MIG-31s 


7 Desmond Ball, “Strategic Culture in the Asia Pacific Region”, n. 14, p. 44. 

H Richard Stubbs, “Malaysian Defence Policy: Strategy versus Structure”, Contemporary 
South East Asa (Singapore), vol. 13, no. 1, June 1991, p. 44. 

® For further detalls and comparison of estimates of both Malayna and Chine, see “The 
Military Balance 1993-94”, ISS (London}, pp. 146-72. 
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produced locally under licence. The country is also negotiating the possibil- 
ity of building or buying aircraft carriers. If these statistics were to be 
confirmed, then China may have an edge over any regional state in dictating 
the terms of the game being played in the South China Sea. 

One of the major objects of anxiety for the region, in regard to the 
possible Chinese military build-up which may affect any game matrix in the 
Spratlys is, perhaps, by now the most publicized book in Chinese entitled 
Can China Win the Next War?” In the book, China identifies ASEAN as 
potential enemies and indicates that the South China Sea issue can only be 
resolved by military means as other claimants refuse to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of China over the Spratlys. According to this book, China 
should carry on its tactics of deception following the path of the great Sun 
Tzu. It should try to deceive the enemy and take him by surprise. As such 
the book advises China to carry on with diplomacy but, at the same time, 
prepare to take the area by a swift, large military offensive.” The writers of 
this book assume that China should take overall control of the area within 
fortyeight hours. The reason for such a win-fast strategy is basically to 
avoid prolonging the issue and its internationalization. The US and Japan 
have been identified as parties that may get involved. On paper, China 
may opt for the military alternative but it is not conceivable as the timing is 
not correct. China has hoped for the settlement of the South China Sea 
issue during the 1990s only since it provided a golden opportunity for 
peaceful resolution. 

However, if China opts for military measures now, its navy is not 
modernized enough to help it occupy the area. Besides, a related obstacle 
is the geography of the area. Military strategy is intrinsically linked to 
geography. More often than not, the strategic outlook and perception of a 
state reflect its geography and history.” China will be greatly handicapped 
by the long distance between its mainland and the Spratlys as compared to 
Malaysia or the Philippines which are only about 200 kilometres away. 
Worse for China would be the possibility of coalition warfare. If the other 
claimants call for the support of extraneous powers, particularly a Super 
Power like USA, then China will find itself bogged down in a tedious 
military and diplomatic process that would be disadvantageous for it. 
Furthermore, China is aware of the influence of economic groupings like 


* The book has been smuggled out of China by a western diplomat and its contents made 
public first in the New York Times, 16 November, 1993. Detailed comments have appeared in 
many journals since. Sce, for example, articles and analysis by Asian specialists m (1) Security 
Studies (London), vol. 3, no. 5 Spring 1994, pp. 581-89 and (2) Orbis (Greenwich, CT), vol. 
38, no. 3, Summer 1994, pp. 355-72. 

4 See Ross H. Munro, “Eavesdropping on the Chinese Military: Where it expects War— 
where it does not”, Orbis (Greenwich, CT), vol. 38, no. 3, summer 1994, pp. 355-72. 

2 See Colin Gray’s comments on the relationship between geography and strategy in 
“Geography and Grand Strategy”, Comparative Strategy (Bristol, PA), vol. 10, 1991, 
pp. 311-329. 
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ASEAN which is a vital source and window to the world for China. 
Antagonizing an ASEAN member will, no doubt, have unforeseen conse- 
quences for China’s economic reforms and modernization. Three of the 
claimants are already members of ASEAN and Vietnam, an arch rival, has 
joined recently. Hence, an economic boycott of China by ASEAN coulä 
be detrimental for its future prospects. 

China is also fully aware of the rise of geo-economics as a factor in the 
security equation. The form of conflict resolution in the case of the Spratlys 
will depend largely on how China moves from being a paper tiger to a tiger 
with teeth. The teething process, however, will always be shrouded with 
uncertainty as no one knows the outcome of the current political and 
economic reforms in China, despite its presently buoyant economy. Success 
or failure of the reforms will almost certainly affect Chinese society and 
thereby conflict resolution and management in the Spratlys. Economic 
success is seen as a means for greater integration of China in the rest of the 
region and the world. It may, therefore, approach conflict resolution in the 
Spratlys in a more business-like manner. Failure to achieve reform targets 
together with continued military modernization will not underscore or hide 
the fact that sometimes exceptions override the norms; and for one reason 
or another, China could opt for a more aggressive posture in managing the 
South China Sea. 


Conclusion 


The attempt to simulate conflict management in the Spratlys in a simplified 
form has opened up a window of complexity into the potential control of 
variables regarding this particular issue. The exercise is still educative 
because it shows how complex conflict resolution may be and, despite 
efforts at achieving control, it has left a great deal of uncertainty with 
regard to potential direction of the conflict. Perhaps a much broader form 
of approach may be more enlightening as, inter alia, the strategic culture of 
the region is different from western-oriented ones. In this context, one 
should take into account the fact that this region is experiencing economic 
and political integration and also some form of unity within diversity, 
which is unique. Such a process may have influence on the thinking elite of 
the region which, in turn, may have an impact on the bargaining process 
and the forms of conflict resolution that may take place in the Spratlys. The 
enthusiasm and euphoria shown for the above process cannot, however, 
hide the fact that there is still a dark side to the region which has, for a long 
time, been gripped by conflict on both military and ideological levels. 
China, being simulated as a challenger in the Spratlys game, must be 
aware that the new world order comprises new fundamentals in foreignpolicy 
behaviour and security thinking. Experience, however, has shown that 
even during the Cold War era, China has always been a shrewd calculator, 
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pragmatic in its diplomacy and a keen learner and anticipator of the 
changing times, as compared with the experiences of other Communist 
countries. Both sides in the South China Sea conflict are aware that the 
1990s saw the regression process of the old order that dominated the 
region. Instead, the region is now experiencing an intellectual, strategic 
and security void. The entire area is still in the process of soul searching— 
between getting rid of the old security culture and placing new signboards 
that lead the way for cooperative arrangements and dialogue in managing 
Asian affairs. Such a state prompted the elite to search for a new strategic 
culture and new balance of power and security system that would allow 
greater continuity, yet, at the same time, give countries of the region more 
confidence and self-assurance for sorting out matters pertinent to the 
region at bilateral or multilateral levels. 

Reason, on the other hand, may push one to maintain prudence rather 
than too much optimism. Although most of the region currently thinks that 
a new security and strategic culture for the third millennium is in the offing, 
the expression “history repeats itself’ may be more than telling in the 
Asian context. To be too optimistic, in the knowledge that there are latent 
issues left behind, is selfdefeating. History has shown that issues that have 
been a source of conflict cannot be pushed aside easily..One need not be 
deterministic, but there has been more than one occasion when latent 
issues have turned into a conflagaration. These kind of issues are so 
notorious because of their cyclic nature. Given the right humidity and 
conditions, they will germinate and grow again. One can recall the issues of 
the South Atlantic, the Balkans‘and the Near and Middle East as few 
examples of how conflict may resurface. 

The South China Sea issue, therefore, should be seen, at least partially, 
in that light. If that is true, then the conclusion that can be drawn from the 
bargaining process is that, so far, it has remained stable because China is 
Sun Tzuian in its approach. It wants the Spratlys to become another Hong 
Kong before it reclaims it. The strategic analysis of the Chinese elite is very 
much influenced by economics. That is why China has always welcomed 
the idea of joint development of the area. Once it has a viable infrastructure 
and economy, China should be expected to increase the stakes in the 
region. The very fact that China has constantly refused to put the sover- 
eignty card on the bargaining table with any of the claimants is more than 
illustrative of what game China is playing. 

For Malaysia, which openly declared diplomacy as its instrument for 
conflict resolution, the greatest risk remains the notion of appeasement. 
The dilemma remains of how the challenger is going to look at such a 
stance. In bargaining, such attitudes are seen as risky moves. The attitude 
' of Britain towards Germany prior to the Second World War is very relevant 
here. Hitler saw hesitation on the part of both France and Britain, in not 
taking action against him in the wake of his moves eastward, as a gesture of 
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Migration is one of the most serious problems confronting Europe since 
the end of the Cold War. The heightened restrictionism of governments of 
member states of the European Union in the 1990s is reflective of the 
common fear that “overforeignization” jeopardizes cultural and racial 
homogeneity and endangers European identity and solidarity. The extra- , 
ordinary simultaneity and similarity of the policy responses of West Euro- 
pean governments has been because of the broad similarity of political 
conditions facing European governments—to both sustain and assuage 
popular xenophobia. 

This article examines the crisis of confidence in the debate over current 
European immigration and refugee policies. It discusses migratory patterns 
in Europe, the politicization of immigration issues in the wake of the 
increase in the number of asylum-seekers, and European responses to 
migration from Eastern Europe, the Maghreb and the Mediterranean. It 
deals with the progress towards facilitating a European migration policy 
and highlights the dilemmas of harmonization. It focusses on the politics of 
exclusion in the European Union and the heightened political marginalization 
of immigrants, the rise of racism and right-wing extremism in West Euro- 
pean societies. It concludes with reflections on European responses to the 
challenges of migration. 


Major Trends 


In the 1960s and early 1970s—when doors were wide open to foreign 
fabour—West European countries had invited around 10 million manual 
labourers or Gastarbeiter (guest workers) and their dependents in view of a 
falling birthrate and an expanding economy. Since the migrant workforce 
was seen essentially as a temporary, cheap, mobile, alien and easily expend- 
able reserve army, migration policy in Europe was mostly a “nonpolicy”, 
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implicit and unarticulated as well as a nonpolitical issue.’ Since Europe has 
for centuries been itself a continent of emigration, it has generally resisted 
developing positive immigration policies. By the early 1970s, the oil shock, 
economic recession and rising unemployment coupled with the rise of 
xenophobic and anti-immigrant sentiments led Western Europe to shut its 
door on immigrants. 

During the 1980s, migratory patterns in Europe had three main features. 
First, there was a distinct increase in Third World immigration, mainly 
from Asia, with non-European countries accounting for around 45 per 
" cent. Second, a little over 80 per cent of legal immigration was noneconomic 
in character and was accepted on social and humanitarian grounds (mainly 
cases of family reunion and refugees). In the 1980s, increases in the- 
numbers of new arrivals were accompanied by decreases in returning 
immigrants, which led to longer periods of residence by immigrants in the _ 
receiving countries. Third, South European countries (Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece}—which were historically countries of emigration and provided 
much of the skilled and semi-skilled labour for the industrialized North— 
were transformed into new destination countries and were perceived as the 
“gateway” to employment opportunities in the European Union.? Thus 
Southern Europe experienced increased immigration pressures from non- 
European countries (with an estimated 2 million foreigners of whom one- 
half were illegal).’ 

By 1990 and 1991 the inflow gathered momentum because of political 
changes in Central and Eastern Europe, the implosion of the former Soviet 
Union, and the continued demographic and economic imbalances between 
North and South. The increase in flows varied according to country, 
migrant category, and migrant channel.‘ The most salient trend in migration 
in Europe between 1987 and 1992 has been the rising numbers of total in- 
migrants, especially asylum-seekers and illegal migrants. The number of 
immigrants admitted through regular channels, such as family migration, 
has remained relatively stable. There have also been shifts in the regions 
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of origin (for example, Central and Eastern Europe). Europe has witnessed 
growing politicization of issues surrounding immigration and the growth of 
xenophobia and a resurgence of right-wing extremist parties thriving on 
anti-immigrant platforms. 

The two principal host countries are Germany and France. These two 
countries also have the highest proportions of non-European Community 
(EC) foreign workers in relation to their labour force: 3.6 per cent in the 
case of Germany and 2.3 per cent for France (with Luxembourg, UK, 
Netherlands, Belgium and Denmark having shares of over 1 per cent but 
less than 2 per cent).° 

Third World immigrants have contributed significantly to the prosperity 
of western industrial states. They are usually employed in the agricultural, 
child care, custodial, and cleaning sectors. Many small enterprises readily 
employ illegal migrants at low, frequently exploitative, wage rates.‘ At the 
same time, developing countries benefited from the temporary immigration 
of a portion of their surplus labour force and from remittances they sent 
back home. 

For the EC-12 taken together, out of a total population of about-324 
million in 1989, “foreign residents” accounted for only 4 per cent, or 13.4 
million. Of these, a little over 8 million originated from outside the Euro- 
pean Community, over half of these from the Maghreb and North Africa 
(1,857 million from the Maghreb and 474,200 from North Africa) and 
Turkey (2.04 million). The remaining 5 million came from within the EC- 
12.7 There are no specific figures for the developing countries of Latin 
America and Asia and also some which are not developing countries (for 
example, Australia and New Zealand). They are included under the category 
“Other Countries”, and number 1,499,500 covering all third countries 
other than European countries which are not EC member states. The 
number of migrants originating in India was 204,200." Thus the number of 
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registered foreigners in the EC overall is not, in fact, overwhelming, 
especially when the “foreigners” from other EC member states are deducted 
from the total. The problem is “a matter of perception, leading to a belief 
that the density appears to be higher than it is”.” 


Increasing Asylum-seekers 


The debate about asylum-seekers in Europe is an important part of a crisis 
of confidence in the effectiveness and relevance of current migration and 
refugee policies. Since the late 1970s, Western Europe has been subjected 
to an increasing, irregular flow of asylum-seekers from the Third World. 
During the 1980s, the greatest percentage of asylum-seekers in Austria, 
Germany and Switzerland came from Central and East European countries. 
In Belgium, Sweden, Greece, Switzerland, Germany, France, Norway, 
UK, and the Netherlands, significant numbers from Third World countries 
applied. 

There has been a tenfold increase in the number of applications for 
asylum across Europe throughout the late 1980s and early 1990s—from 
some 65,400 in 1982 to nearly 680,000 in 1992." Between 1983 and 1989, 
over 70 per cent of the approximately 1 million asylum-seekers who arrived 
in Europe came from developing countries. One-third originated from the 
Middle East, around 15 per cent from the Indian subcontinent, about 10 
per cent from Africa and over 20 per cent from Eastern Europe." The 
general increase in requests for asylum reflected both radical changes in 
many parts of the world and Europe’s tough immigration policies, which 
left many would-be immigrants convinced that their best chance of entry 
lay with an application for political asylum. 

Since the end of the Cold War, the problem of asylum-seekers has 
focussed essentially in Central and Northern Europe. France and Britain 
have remained relatively unaffected. In 1991, 540,000 asylum-seekers were 
registered in Western Europe—nearly twice the 1989 figure and more than 
three times that of 1987. Within the European Union, Germany, because 
of its liberal laws, attracted the bulk of asylum-seekers, receiving a record 
256,000 in 1991." Almost two-thirds of asylum-seekers in Western Europe 
in 1992 came from three countries, namely, ex- Yugoslavia (250,000; 37 per 
cent), Romania (117,000; 17 per cent) and Turkey (37,000; 5 per cent). 
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The remainder came mostly from developing countries, namely, Sri Lanka, 
Ghana, Somalia, Iran, Lebanon, Zaire, Iraq, Albania, Bulgaria, Nigeria, 
and Pakistan.” About two-thirds of asylum-seekers in the European 
Community apply in Germany, and about a fifth in France. These two 
countries are followed, after a wide margin, by the UK (3.5 per cent) and 
Holland (3.3 per cent).¥- f 

Each European government tended to view the problem of the increasing 
number of asylum-seekers in a narrow parochial perspective and usually 
sought either national or bilateral solutions, often at the expense of its 
neighbours. The tightening of procedures by one European country gener- 
ated new problems for neighbouring countries, as asylum-seekers looked 
for new points of entry. Thus after Germany introduced a new asylum law 
on 1 July 1993, both Belgium and the Netherlands witnessed a rise in 
applications. 

A great majority of all rejected asylum-seekers remain in one way OT 
another, usually as illegals.“ Four major factors are conducive to illegal 
immigration: restrictive entry policies; the importance of the networks 
created by past trends and the presence of large foreign communities; easy 
access to European markets (because of low transportation cost); and the 
persistent demand for foreign labour in specific branches of firms (especially 
subcontracting firms in the garment industry, personal services, and the 
like). Regularization of illegal immigrants’ status by an amnesty and regis- 
tration is not viewed by most as a solution, but widely perceived as 
rewarding illegal behaviour and encouraging queue-jumping. There thus 
seems to be a built-in tendency to escalate restrictive measures and for 
states to compete: a state cannot afford to have a more liberal asylum 
policy than its neighbours." In nearly all Western European countries, far 
more asylum-seekers “disappear” after a negative outcome of asylum 
proceedings, than depart voluntarily or under pressure if they are not 
tolerated after longterm residence for humanitarian or other reasons. 
Within Western Europe there is substantial illegal migration. Estimates of 
illegal migrants reach up to 1 million in France, 600,000 in Italy, and 
90,000-170,000 in Spain.” Estimates take for granted that within some 
contracting states (to the Dublin and Schengen Conventions) 30 per cent of 
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all applicants are seeking asylum in more than one European country 
either at the same time or at different times.” 

There has emerged a new category of people who are neither given 
formal refugee status, nor expelled. In most countries, the acceptance rate 
is very low, and even this proportion has fallen as numbers of applications 
have risen. The legal rights of asylum-seekers vary significantly between 
countries. ‘In Germany, Britain, Austria and the Netherlands, this lesser 
right is short term, usually for a year at a time. It gives no right to a travel 
document, and no right to family reunion. In France, Belgium, Greece and 
Italy, de facto refugees are left in limbo without any rights at all.” 

West European nations have become increasingly concerned about the 
enormous cost of processing the large number of asylum applications, 
which may take up to five years in Germany to be finally decided; in other 
nations it may take from eighteen months to several years. It is estimated 
that in 1987 Europe spent a minimum of $5 billion in social and administra- 
tive costs of processing applications and offering social security (housing, 
food, clothing) to asylum-seckers awaiting decisions on their claims.” In 
1991, the industrialized West spent about $7 to 8 billion on dealing with 
asylum-seekers from the Third World and Eastern Europe, which was 
roughly one-seventh of the West’s total annual development aid to the 
world’s poorest nations, amounting to $54 billion in 1990.” The Federal 
Republic of Germany spent DM 4 billion in 1989 for processing 121,000 
asylum applications, and on housing and feeding the applicants till their 
fate was decided. In 1991, the number of applicants for asylum in Germany 
doubled to 256,000, costing at least $4 billion in social and administrative 
expenses.” 


Refugees 


Official statements of European countries about a “massive influx” of 
refugees are vastly exaggerated because it is the developing countries 
which bear the bulk of the burden. European Governments have empha- 
sized the need to assist refugees where they are, encouraging eventual 
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repatriation or settlement. However, in the wake of the massive exodus 
from Indochina in 1978, all Southeast Asian nations insisted that they 
would accept these refugees provided that they could be subsequently 
accepted for resettlement in the West.” But the large-scale resettlement of 
refugees from the developing world to industrialized states is unlikely to 
occur in the post-Cold War era.” 

Throughout Europe the term “refugee” is being redefined in the context 
of increased control of non-EC nationals; that is, refugee and “economic 
migrant” status are becoming “a single reality for new political expediency” .* 
Former colonial powers, particularty Britain and France, do not have very 
exceptional records in refugee issues, the greatest openness and generosity 
have been shown by Sweden and Switzerland. The neutral countries of 
Europe have taken a somewhat more practical and perhaps a more humani- 
tarian stand on the refugee question than the western Allies: Even though 
European nations have adopted policies to make the life of refugees as 
difficult and as inconvenient as possible, they have not been able to deter 
new waves of refugees who still consider themselves better off than at 
home. 

Growing refugee pressure has threatened receiving countries to a point 
where restrictive refugee policies are regarded as the only feasible approach 
in dealing with this situation. Europe, like other industrial countries, is 
“collectively circumventing the principles of international humanitarian 
law by creating fortresses against further influxes of potential refugees” .” 


Migration from the Maghreb and the Mediterranean 


Rapid demographic growth, economic stagnation and Islamic fundamental 
ism are a potentially explosive mixture for several countries on the North 
African shores of the Mediterranean, which has been dubbed Europe’s Rio 
Grande—after the river frontier crossed by Mexican “wetback” illegal 
immigrants to California—and Italy, the weakest link and Europe’s “soft 
underbelly” in migration terms. Political instability in these countries may 
be very quickly translated into large waves of immigrants, which will be the 
first and most direct effect for member states of the EU, especially states of 
Southern Europe. The Mediterranean periphery is already the main source 
of legally registered aliens (and probably of illegals as well). 
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Mediterranean countries benefit considerably from the remittances of 
immigrants. Commercial transfers of migrant workers are particularly 
important for Morocco, where they corresponded, in 1988, to 35.6 per cent 
of export receipts, and for Tunisia, where the equivalent figure was 22.5 
per cent. In the case of Algeria, transfers corresponded to 3.6 per cent of 
export receipts. 


Migration from the East 


With the end of the Cold War and East—West conflict, there was a surge in 
the number of Central and East European refugees (especially from the 
former Yugoslavia), and asylum-seekers who overshadowed Third World 
refugees. Western Europe is closing its borders, introducing visas, reject- 
ing various categories of migrants (including refugees) at its borders, 
tightening supervision of the European Community’s external borders, 
blocking migration in transit, penalizing illegal immigrants and their 
employers, imposing sanctions on carriers of immigrants with faulty docu- 
ments, etc. With the exception of ethnic Germans, no immigrants are 
permitted to enter the European Union (EU) from the East. Most of the 
‘European counties no longer consider it justified, because of the democrat- 
ization of Central and Eastern European countries, to grant political refugee 
status to natives of “safe” countries in that region. 

With the end of the Cold War, countries of transit or of first asylum on 
the periphery of Western Europe are sought to be included in a European 
scheme. The importance attached to the role of existing or potential 
migrant-sending or transit states has led to the strengthening of external 
borders and the establishment of a buffer zone with neighbouring countries 
protecting the external borders of the European Union. Under the influence 
of western governments Central European countries (Poland, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia) are increasingly playing a contajnment 
role in checking immigration from the East to the West in return for certain 
benefits. In fact, the closer East Europe moves towards the European 
Union the greater will be the pressure for aligning its visa, immigration, 
and asylum policies and practices (including policies towards third country 
nationals), and border control policies with those of the EU. Germany, as 
the state on the front line of access from the East, has sought to build a 
kind of cordon sanitaire or a human buffer zone.” Poland, Austria, and the 
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Czech Republic have become the fences of the European Union, its first 
line of defence against illegal immigration. Slovakia, Hungary, and Slovania 
- have also become “safe” countries and they have joined Poland and the 
Czech Republic in the line of defence after Austria’s accession to the EU in 
January 1995.” In return, EU member states have abolished visas and set 
quotas permitting limited immigration from these countries. Western 
countries have also provided some economic assistance, training for per- 
sonnel dealing with refugees, and promised to facilitate the integration of 
these countries into the European Union. 

The European Commission has proposed certain positive steps to encour- 
age potential migrants in the East to stay at home, including the use of 
trade and aid to improve economic conditions in the immigrants’ home 
countries. Certain countries are being subject to pressure to improve their 
human rights records. Given prevalent restrictive trade and immigration 
policies western Europe has opted for its own shortterm domestic stability. 
For the time being, the socalled “safe” countries seem willing to enforce 
stringent laws prohibiting immigration from these countries in the hope of 
achieving their own early entry into the EU. In the long run, however, the 
EU will have to either deliver on its promises of membership, or take 
more effective steps to improve economic conditions in eastern neigh- 
bours lest it be confronted by increasing political instability at its door- 
step.” 


The Schengen and Dublin Conventions 


Since the mid-1980s the EC countries have set up a number of structures 
for intergovernmental cooperation and debate on migration policies. On 
14 June 1985, five northern EC countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, France and Germany) signed the Schengen Convention on 
the gradual elimination of frontier controls on the movement of goods and 
people between the states involved. Italy joined on 27 November 1990, 
while Spain and Portugal joined on 25 June 1991. Northern EC countries 
have sought to introduce more stringent immigration control regimes than 
those prevalent in southern EC countries, in order to achieve the gradual 
abolition of border checks more quickly than would be possible through 
the mechanisms of the European Community. Their efforts were aimed at 
imposing their views on the rest of the European Union. 

The Schengen Implementing Convention (19 June 1990)" came into 
force for the original five signatories on 1 September, 1993, and for Spain 
and Portugal on 1 March 1994. Greece and Italy have also acceded to the 
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Convention, and Denmark has applied for observer status. The Schengen 
Treaty stipulated no checks on persons at internal frontiers and increased 
checks at external frontiers. Under the agreement visas would be mutually 
recognized and a uniform visa introduced; only one state would be respon- 
sible for implementing procedure, but national asylum remains. One of the 
main objectives of the Schengen Agreement was to create a uniform policy 
to put an end to abuse of requests for political asylum. The agreement 
introduced enhanced police cooperation and a computerized central 
information system on undesirable aliens (the Schengen Information System 
or SIS) and provided for a frontier control system whereby a rejected 
application for asylum in one state could be valid for the other signatories. 
The implementation of entry and visa regulations among the Schengen 
signatories was delayed till 1995, first, because of internal difficulties in the 
Contracting States and, second, because of difficulties with the implemen- 
tation of the SIS.” 

The Schengen Agreement distinguishes between EC citizens and non- 
EC nationals. In order to ensure free circulation with the Schengen Con- 
tracting States, its provisions stipulate the countervailing measures which 
the Contracting States consider necessary. External borders are required 
to be strengthened and a buffer zone with neighbouring countries to be 
established. Reliance is placed as regards entry and residence in the sig- 
natories to the Schengen Agreement on whether an individual has been 
reported in the SIS. The Contracting States agree to pursue a common visa 
policy. The rules on asylum are tightened, and asylum-seekers are essenti- 
ally restricted to making one application for asylum. Carrier sanctions are 
required to be imposed by Contracting Nations.” 

The Schengen Convention bas been strongly criticized in many quarters.” 
The “soft options” in the external frontiers mean that “abandoned frontier 
checks will require compensatory mechanisms” and intelligence sources to 
enable police to cope with the anticipated increase in transnational organ- 
ized crime making use of “safe havens in the vulnerable pockets of immigrant 
ghettos”.” Britain has been hostile to the removal of European border 
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controls because of fears that it would benefit terrorists, drug dealers and 
ilegal immigrants and would encourage the spread of diseases such as 
rabies, endemic on the continent. 

The Dublin Convention, with some exceptions, contains provisions 
equivalent to those concerning asylum in the Schengen Implementing 
Convention. The most important principle of the Dublin Convention of 
June 1990 between EU member states, which establishes the ground rules 
for dealing with asytum claims lodged in one of the member states of the 
European Union, is the principle of “first host country”. Total responsibility 
for refugees now lies with the country of first entry which is responsible for 
the deportation of unsuccessful asylum-seekers even in case the refugee 
has in the meanwhile illegally moved on to another member state of the 
EU. This was meant to resolve the problem of “refugees in orbit” (that is, 
refugees for whom no state was willing to take responsibility) and deter 
“asylum shopping”. 

The draft External Frontiers Convention is, for the most part, modelled 
on the Schengen Convention. However, it is deadlocked due to a dispute 
over the status of Gibraltar between the United Kingdom and Spain and to 
recent disputes over the role given to the Court of Justice.” 


Towards a European Migration Policy 


The Schengen Convention has (with variations) largely become a model 
for the various initiatives by the European Union. The Community/Union ` 
is responding to the challenges of immigration in “a delayed way”. The 
Commission has played an important role with its various communications 
on immigration over the years. However, thus far, the Union has not come 
up with a “coherent immigration policy”.™ If Schengen becomes a reality 
for the whole of the Community, Robert Sole points out, then “a Europe 
in which the juridical distinction [exists] between nationals and foreigners 
will give way to a visual distinction between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans”.”. 

A genuine European immigration policy will not materialize until the 
Community takes on responsibility for the areas listed in Article K1 (1) to 
(6) (regarding asylum, immigration, the combat of fraud and drug addiction, 
and judicial cooperation in civil matters) of the Treaty of the European 
Union (which came into force on 1 November 1993). However, this would 
mean the transfer of sovereignty in those fields to the Community, which 
the intergovernmental pillar structure designed at Maastricht was precisely 
designed to avoid, given the members states’ concern to retain sovereignty 
in these areas which they regard as being of critical importance.” 
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The policy of streamlining the refugee application process across all of 
the European Union is an unfair procedure in the absence of uniform 
agreements among EU member states on the definition of “refugee” and 
on national asylum laws. Some fear that this could lead to “a tendency to 
harmonize national asylum policies according to the lowest common 
denominator in an effort to divert country preferences of incoming refugees 
and an unequal distribution of the ‘refugee burden’”.” However, no real 
progress seems to have been made on the substantive problems of harmon- 
ization of entry criteria, treatment while cases are under consideration, 
rights of appeal against decisions and procedures for deportation, or sub- 
sequent rights of mobility within the Community. 


Dilemmas of Harmonization 


The completion of the EC’s internal market had a major impact on the 
member states’ immigration policies. As the EC member states dismantled 
their internal borders, allowing full freedom of movement within the 
European Community, it was felt necessary to harmonize migration policies 
and practices. f 
` The European Union’s real problem lies not in an argument about 
toughness, but in the absence of mutual trust. The fears of EC member 
states are different and their historic links with the rest of the world 
incompatible." Each member state of the EC has followed its own immi- 
gration and refugee policy, including its own integration policy, and there 
are large differences between their approaches. Efforts to coordinate 
member states’ migration policies have been mostly restricted to assuring 
the free circulation of citizens of member states within the Community. 
The pledge to European solidarity in dealing with the refugee and 
immigration problems cannot hide the fact that immigration and asylum 
laws of the member states are connected to national perceptions of order in 
multiple ways.© Despite the desire to formulate a common EU-wide 
immigration policy, there is some resistance. especially on the part of the 
British, who feel that immigration policy is too important to be left to the 
European Commission in view of its implications for each country’s security, 
national identity, and culture. The British argued that to attempt common 
EU control of immigration was to try mistakenly to “harmonize history” 
when asylum policy ought to be based on national backgrounds and 
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conditions.“ Britain knows that refugees cannot swim the channel. Its 
refusal to share in the burden of accommodating refugees from former 
Yugoslavia was dictated by the desire to continue benefiting from its 
special position as an island, by preventing any precedent which may force 
the UK to accept other refugees in the future. Moreover, the northern 
European members of the EU distrust the ability of its southern members 
(for example, Italy, Portugal, Spain and Greece) to control their borders 
efficiently. The Schengen signatories do not propose to impose checks 
on anyone within Schengenland, while the British Government maintains 
that it is impossible to check non-EU nations without also checking EU 
nationals.” 

In reality, the Europeanization of policies is conceived as a means to 
secure national interests. In cases where there is commonality of interests 
on certain issues of migration amongst several or all EC member states, an 
agreement benefiting all wili be possible. However, more often, issues 
related to migration reflect conflicting national interests; and these are 
often resolved to the advantage of some and the detriment of others. In 
other cases, it will be difficult to arrive at agreements covering all member 
states of the EU. Governments have been reluctant to accept the Com- 
mission’s competence regarding asylum largely because they are sensitive 
about infringements on sovereignty. Each government is jealously preserving 
national sovereignty and prerogatives so that the European Community’s 
initiatives are unwelcome even when its suggestions do not contradict the 
national view. European governments have not been willing to accept the 
Commission’s competence to deal with tbe harmonization of asylum policy.“ 
Moreover, since questions of policing and control are now being discussed 
outside the institutional framework of the EC, they contribute to the EC’s 
“democratic deficit” since informal intergovernmental bodies such as the 
TREVI (Terrorism, Radicalism, Extremism and International Violence) 
group of ministers and the Ad Hoc Group on Immigration meet and 
discuss policy harmonization measures and are not accountable to the 
European Parliament. 

A genuinely harmonized policy should include acceptance of the principle 
of equitable burdensharing, so that certain destinations do not bear the 
bulk of the burden. Most Germans seem to feel that there should be an 
EC-wide sharing of the burden on the basis of an EC member state’s area, 
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population and GDP.” Harmonization of policies must take into account 
existing procedures and situations in each European country. However, 
the rhetoric of more equitable burdensharing is unlikely to the translated 
into practice in the foreseeable future. Thus during the Albanian exodus to 
Italian ports in 1991, the Italian Government discovered to its dismay that 
the European Community considered Albanian refugees an Italian problem. 
The German suggestion to transfer comprehensive competences as asylum 
and immigration policies to the Community did not prevail. German 
efforts to fix quotas for refugees from Yugoslavia failed and those countries 
which were marginally affected (for example, Britain, France and Italy) 
gave aid to Yugoslav refugees in centres close to their original homes, with 
the improbable justification that they soon will be able (or want) ta go 
back.“ European countries are following a policy of trying to minimize 
their exposure to refugee inflows, pushing would-be migrants to adjacent 
countries. In effect, this means that only neighbouring states would bear 
the major burden. Thus Germany took in nearly 400,000 Yugoslav refugees, 
more than twice all other European nations, and is spending around DM 
3.5 billion a year to cover the costs of housing, clothing, food, and health 
care.” These refugees are scheduled to return to Bosnia by the end of 1997, 
but till then Germany must provide billions of marks to care for them and 
to finance repatriation grants as well as reconstruction aid in Bosnia. 

Despite the need to keep the costs of acculturation low and a growing 
body of common rules within the European Union relating to the asylum, 
refugees, visa, and residence status of third country nationals, the prospects 
of these rules being applied in a uniform and equitable manner in the 
absence of a common machinery for the resolution of differences of inter- 
pretation between member states do not seem very bright. Progress on the 
harmonization of residence permits, and of procedures for granting asylum 
and the acquisition of citizenship continues to be slow. Coordination of 
migration policies among member states is difficult to achieve because of 
the differences between member states regarding tradition, migration policy, 
and legislative and administrative practice relating to migration. 


Political Marginalization 


A major consequence of incremental policymaking on migration has been 
the fact that Europe has become a continent of cultural and ethnic pluralism. 
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As once relatively homogenous ethnic states in Europe like Germany, 
France and Holland find their character being transformed, European 
elites have consistently pursued policies of exclusion and peripheralization 
of immigrant groups as part of “a survival strategy by states which feels 
subjectively threatened by the potential emergence of a new ethnicity 
related to immigrant population in the political life”. There exists a large 
consensus between various political parties to keep the threat, that is, 
immigrants and their descendants as communities outside, or at the margins 
of, the polity.” , 

A substantial second generation and now the beginnings of a third 
generation in West Europe highlights the anomaly of settlement without 
citizenship, with no access to political representation. The extension of 
political rights to noncitizens could reduce politically inspired racism, as 
politicians would be more wary of alienating voting groups in the population 
than of alienating nonvoters. - 

Citizenship and rights for minorities have gradually evolved largely 
within the framework of each individual nation-state and have grown out 
of particular historical, especially colonial, circumstances of European 
nations. Some countries of immigration make it very difficult for immigrants 
to become citizens, others grant citizenship but only at the price of cultural 
assimilation, while a third group makes it possible for immigrants to 
become citizens while maintaining distinct cultural identities. In France 
immigration can, in theory, lead to eventual naturalization (based largely 
on the jus soli); Germany’s system for immigrants has never envisaged that 
immigrants will become naturalized Germans (acquisition of nationality 
depending on the jus sanguinis). In France only French nationals have full 
citizenship; in Britain citizenship is not determined simply by nationality. 
The right to vote for immigrants in local elections has already been granted 
in Denmark (1981), Ireland and the Netherlands (1983) (as well as Norway, 
Sweden and certain cantons of Switzerland); other EC countries have not 
yet followed suit." The British experience shows how “the granting of de 
Jure rights does not necessarily result in de facto equality of treatment”.” 

The present German law on citizenship is based on the Imperial and 
State Citizenship Law of 1913, which is viewed by many as an embarrassing 
relic of an era when Germans sought to protect their supposed racial 
purity. The extremely restrictive nature of citizenship laws is evident from 
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the fact that between 1977 and 1990, only 13,000 Turks met the requirements 
for German citizenship.” Dual citizenship is not permitted. 

The closure of the naturalization gate by Germany is a conscious policy 
to delay an ongoing immigration process and to hinder full integration of 
migrants.“ Germany continues to treat the native-born children of migrants 
as foreigners. Naturalization rates are very low (only about one-half of 1 
per cent per year) so that even the children and grandchildren of immigrants 
remain citizens of the countries from which their ancestors came.* The 
result is that the foreign population is increasing year after year,” indepen- 
dent-of whether new immigrants are admitted. Most Germans find it 
implausible and illegitimate that naturalization should lead to citizenship. 
Defenders of a restrictive citizenship law argue that Germany cannot be or 
become a Vielvoelkrstaat (a multinational state) and that the massive 
transformation of non-German immigrants into citizens would be a dan- 
gerous step in that direction.” Despite the liberalization of naturalization 
policies in 1990, automatic transformation of immigrants into citizens still 
remains unthinkable in Germany.* 


The Myth of Multiculturalism 


West European societies, Stephen Castles observes, have treated migrant 
labour in three ways: 


In the case of colonial migrants entering societies with racist cultures 
(Britain, France), racial discrimination assigned them to inferior socio- 
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economic positions; in the case of undocumented workers, it was lack of 
any legal status in the country which forced them into extremely exploi- 
tative work and housing situations; in the case of workers recruited 
through state recruitment systems (“guestworkers”), a network of dis- 
criminatory laws and regulations gave migrants no chance to compete as 
free and equal economic subjects.” 


By history and socio-cultural tradition, most West European nations did 
not favour cultural assimilation of migrant workers, who were consequently 
socio-culturally marginalized and isolated. Political leaderships repeatedly 
emphasized that foreign workers were sojourners, not settlers. The coinage of 
the term Gastarbeiter or guest workers to describe foreign workers implies 
that they are in Europe at the invitation of hosts and for a short period of 
time at that. It suggests “some form of privilege—that the Europeans are 
doing them a service”.© The “systems of institutionalised discrimination” 
developed to control temporary guest workers now became major con- 
straints on the social positions of what had become permanent settler 
population. Deprived of civil and political rights, often without “a clear 
entitlement to residence, the settlers were marginalized and pushed into 
the status of new ethnic minorities, identifiable through appearance, 
nationality, language, culture, life-style and socio-economic position” .” 

Immigration is seen as a fundamental threat to national unity and the 
common good. The response to mass migration was “socio-isolationism”, 
and its message was clear: “Keep foreigners out, send them back, leave us 
alone in our homogeneous societies with their wage and welfare levels”.@ 
In both France and Germany immigrants have come to be considered 
minority groups who claim the recognition of their national identity and 
their cultural difference. Even though predominant French ideologies and 
institutional arrangements reinforce a “no ethnic politics” model, there 
have been substantive challenges to this traditional model, including changes 
in state practice and the political emergence of Franco-Maghrebis and the 
immigrant association movement, which demand acknowledgement of their 
cultural, ethnic, and religious differences. These demands challenge the 
classical and, in many respects, still dominant, French understandings of 
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national membership, political participation, integration and equality. 
The French state’s handling of “difference” has helped to “institutionalize 
differences and externalize ethnicity by placing ethnic related matters 
outside the jurisdiction of mainstream institutions”.“ The appeal of Le 
Pen’s National Front has been based on racism that immigration from the 
Third World is changing the French way of life and on the concern of many 
that France stay recognizably French, rather than virtually Muslim in many 
regions. One French professor even urged that all foreigners should be sent 
home because “oil and water do not mix”. The arrival of a multicultural 
society in Germany’s cities makes it absurd to continue to think of the 
Germans as a mono-ethnic Volk. The real issue is that Germans no longer 
feel at home in their own country. Thirty per cent of the population of 
Frankfurt is foreign. Multiculturalism is the problem. “We will bave no 
culture at all if we go on ‘in this way’,” feel many Germans.“ There are 
demands for the exclusion of “undesirable foreigners” and the creation of a 
“pure” Germany. Similarly, Danish immigration and integration policy 
rules out equality between ethnic groups, and thus the development of a 
multicultural society.” There thus exists a considerable gap between poli- 
tical ideals and reality concerning integration policy and the equality between 
immigrants and citizens. 

“Ethnic essentialism”™ calls into question the whole foundation of multi- 
culturalism and highlights the fact that assimilation has not taken place. In 
spite of avowals for greater integration of migrants into the national life of 
the nations discussed, the trends seem to point to policies that promote 
rotation rather than settlement, ethnic and-racial discrimination rather 
than integration.” The exclusion of minorities is most severe in the former 
guest worker countries, Germany and Switzerland. Multicultural models, 
Stephen Castles and Mark J. Miller point out, are to be found in countries 
with explicit policies of permanent settlement and pluralism (for example, 
Sweden). The Netherlands also comes close to a multicultural model, 
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though in a weaker form. Between the extremes of exclusion or multicul- 
turalism are countries like France and Britain, which recognize “the reality 
of permanent settlement, but are unwilling to accept long-term pluralism”.” 
In some states such as France, Germany and Austria, support for multicul- 
turalism is politically damaging, especially for centre-right parties. Multi- 
culturalism is “an ideology espoused by confident societies, of whom there 
are few today or those whose ethnic mix offers no alternative”.” European 
governments have held out a hand of friendship and have voted funds for 
admission and resettlement schemes. But the hands have been held half- 
stretched and the purse strings have only been fractionally opened.” 

The social reality of multicultural Europe, as Jorgen Nielsen rightly 
argues, is one in which immigrant culture becomes a subculture beneath 
the dominant national culture, in which these subcultures are tolerated 
only as long as they do not impinge on the life of the majority; and in which 
any adaptation necessary must be effected by the minorities rather than the 
majority as it is the bearers of European native culture who also hold the 
instruments of political, economic, and social control.” 


Growing Racism 


European racism towards Third World peoples is a legacy of imperialism 
and of the enslavement and exploitation of African and Asian people in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.“ Racism is anchored in material 
structures, including psychical and socio-political structures of very long 
standing, which are an integral part of what is called “national identity”. 
Though it experiences fluctuations, though the tendency comes and goes, it 
“never disappears from the social scene, or at least it remains waiting in the 
wings”.* Racism, Malcolm Cross rightly observes, is a response of the 
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fearful and the uncertain, and there can be few times more potentially 
fearful and uncertain than those facing Europe at the present time.” 

Modern Western racism, as Verena Stolcke points out, “rationalizes 
claims of national superiority or sociopolitical disqualification and eco- 
nomic exploitation of groups of individuals within a polity by attributing to 
them certain moral, intellectual, or social defects supposedly grounded in 
their ‘racial’ endowment which, by virtue of being innate, are inevitable”.” 

Socio-economic exclusion and inequality are now “a consequence of 
immigration controls defended and implemented by conservatives and the 
right . . . the target is any extracommunitarian immigrant, but, in practice 
it is the Third World poor whose exclusion is legitimated”.” Immigration 
has, in fact, become “radicalised through the discourse of cultural differen- 
tialism and new nationalism, not through the overt discourse of ‘race’”.” 
Immigration, according to Etienne Balibar, has become “the name par 
excellence of the race”.” 

The motives behind exclusionary closure by whites not only include 
. simple economic ones but also the fear of loss of social status. The roots of - 
this fear can be traced back to the colonial era and to the social and power 
relations which existed between European colonizers and Asian subjects. 
It was 


of colonial labour forces and raw materials through the development of 
derogatory stereotypes which cast the indigenous populace in the role of 
inferiors. The white man’s burden. Only if the “native” population 
could be thought of as inferior could their inferior treatment be justi- 
fied. Such attitudes were carried back to metropolitan society where 
they became entrenched in the educational system and the national 
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As numbers of immigrants swelled, public perceptions changed throughout 
Europe. The new arrivals were perceived as a threat. Cultural purists 
perceived the intrusion of an immigrant culture as a threat to western 
values and immigrants, it was thought, tended to exacerbate economic 
hardship by taking jobs and increasing pressure on the welfare: system. 
Migration acquired a major dimension in domestic political debates, fuelled 
at times by xenophobia. This compelled governments and political parties 
to take stands for electoral purposes. Many West European politicians 
evoked racist sentiments for electoral advantage, by exaggerating abuse of 
the asylum process and by portraying asylum-seekers as part of the “threat” 
of alien immigration.” 

The re-emergence of racism on the political agenda of Europe with renewed 
vigour in the 1990s is the result of increased immigration, political instability, 
economic depression, and fear for the future. The political exploitation of 
race forms the necessary basis in many European societies on which scape- 
goating of pariah groups, especially immigrants takes place. It creates a 
cultural environment in which inequality and repression can continue to 
serve the economic and political interests of the dominant groups in society.” 
Racial imagery is also responsible for the evolution and growth of xeno- 
phobia in contemporary Europe, in which nine out of the EC-12 are one- 
time colonial powers.“ A recent European Parliament Committee of 
Inquiry found “a growing strength of racism and xenophobia” despite the 
fact that a joint declaration against such behaviour had been ratified in 
1986 by its members.” The European Union is almost without effective 
anti-racist legislation and the debate about race equaljty is at a very 
rudimentary level, compared with other areas of social debate like sex 
equality, etc. The Commission essentially puts the responsibility for com- 
bating racial discrimination, racism, and xenophobia at the door of the 
member states despite the European Parliament having many times called 
for action. It has been a missed opportunity for the Commission in its 
various communications not to have stated clearly that “an integrated 
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European immigration policy must be accompanied bi a European policy 
at Union level on racism and xenophobia” .* 


Rising Right-wing Extremism 


The resurgence of neo-Nazism and right-wing parties in Europe: the 
“National Front” of Jean-Marie Le Pen in France; the “Freedom Party” in 
Austria; the “Auto Party” and “Swill Democratic Party” in Switzerland; 
and the Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI) and Lega Lombarde in Italy, 
has been facilitated by their primarily anti-immigrant platforms. They 
generally lack a broader ideology and programme. Greater electoral success 
of extreme right-wing parties tends to radicalize the general political climate 
and the stance of traditional parties on ethnic communities and immigration 
issues. Making scapegoats of refugees and asylum-seekers, particularly 
those easily identifiable as belonging to different ethnic groups, has become 
an ugly feature of the resurgence of right-wing populism in both Germany 
and France. Too often, the government’s response has been to look for 
ways to reduce asylum applications, rather than to reduce xenophobic 
Teactions to them.” 

The right’s sour attitude towards immigrants and asylum-seekers has 
been reinforced by extensive media coverage of how they live off the state. 
This has been accompanied by linking, rightly or wrongly, the presence 
of refugee claimants to the acts of terrorism, drug trafficking and violent 
crimes. Migrants are often perceived as an economic and cultural threat. 
Scapegoating is an easy option and a welcome diversion as foreigners are 
an easily-defined enemy and scapegoats for Europe’s real and imagined 
ills. Opponents of immigration divert growing social discontent from the 
true causes of the economic recession. Eastern Europe too has witnessed 
growing racial intolerance where the cost of caring for refugees and illegal 
aliens has put an unforeseen financial burden on the already strained 
economies. 

Xenophobic tendencies are not likely to altogether wither away with a 
reduction in unemployment and greater economic prosperity partly because 
many of them remain within the core sector of production and the services 
and partly because of the urban concentration of the foreign population in 
certain areas (for example, Turks in Berlin and Frankfurt, and North 
Africans in Paris, Marseilles and Lyons) as a result of which stresses and 
strains aré felt more strongly in some cities than in others.™ 
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The Islamic Threat 


The largest group of non-European migrants in Western Europe is of 
Islamic background. There were perhaps 6 million Muslims in Western 
Europe by 1990, including over 3 million in France alone, most of them 
from North Africa. Britain has about a million, a third of them from 
Pakistan, with a large number from Bangladesh. Among other countries 
with sizeable Muslim minorities are Belgium and Holland (where they are 
estimated to constitute over 10 per cent of the population).” The total 
number of migrants originating from the three Maghreb countries (Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia) was about 1.857 million in 1989.” Muslim migrants 
from Turkey, numbering more than two million are the largest foreign 
group within the European Union, constituting 24.4 per cent of all migrants.” 
Of Europe’s estimated 7 million foreign migrant labour force, 2.3 million 
are North Africans.” 

By 1995, the Muslim community in the European Union had risen to 8 
million: 5 million in France (9 per cent of the population) largely of North 
African origin concentrated in Paris, Lyons and Marseilles; 2 million in 
Germany (3 per cent of the population) mostly from Turkey and the 
former Yugoslavia concentrated in Berlin, Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamburg 
and Munich; and 1 million in the United Kingdom (2 per cent of the 
population) mostly from India, Pakistan and Bangladesh based primarily 
in London, Birmingham and Bradford.” 

Growing migration pressure from the Maghreb and Turkey and the 
already large presence of Muslims in many European countries has given 
rise to deeprooted fears of an Islamic invasion and Islamization of Europe. 
As a result, mass migration is bound to touch off cultural conflicts, and 
distribution and power struggles. Just as “demonization of the West forms 
part of the standard repertoire of Islamic fundamentalists”, the Green 
Peril—the image of an impending demographic Islamic threat—is intensi- 
fied by the linkage of the political and the demographic.” The French 
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Government fears that the country’s Arabs and North Africans could serve 
as a “fifth column” of Islamic fundamentalism.” Hostility to Muslims and 
fears of Islamic fundamentalism could be based on “racist ideologies rather 
than social realities. The strengthening of Muslim fundamentalism is often 
a protective reaction of discriminated groups”.™ 

Some Europeans regard Islam as quite simply unassimilable in liberal 
western society. Muslims retain their different clothing, food, education, 
and cultural ideals. While immigrants usually forge new ties with the host 
country and society, they are not always able to detach themselves com- 
pletely economically, politically, or culturally from their country of origin. 
The integration problems affecting the sizeable and highly-visible Islamic 
minority in France was perhaps more central to the politicization of immig- 
ration issues. “It’s not only the language, it’s attitudes: the unpreparedness 
of Western Europe to accept Moslems and the difficulty Moslems have 
integrating themselves into Western society.”” The guest-worker system 
created a situation of “institutional marginality” for the Turks, which in 
turn has reinforced an ideology of temporariness, leading to national 
stratification into the second and third generation.* 

Muslims are perceived as undermining the legitimacy of western values 
and as threats to national security. The formation of marginal; often 
radical, ethnic groups is not perceived as being conducive to either a 
deepening or strengthening of democracy. It is estimated that almost 
30,000 Turks are members of extremist associations, which are of different 
ideological colours and extremely hostile to one another.” Immigrant 
minority populations often remain very sensitive to currents emanating 
from their countries of origin (for example, the rise of Islamic fundamental- 
ism), and to the efforts of suppressed political and ethnic groups and 
radical religious (like the Islamic Salvation Front in Algeria) and secessionist 
groups (like the supporters of an independent “Khalistan” and Kashmir in 
India and the Tamil Eelam in Sri Lanka) to garner financial, military and 
political support amongst their overseas ethnic kinfolk. Immigrants enable 
intra-Muslim quarrelling to be imported. They provide an opportunity to 
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powerholders in their countries of origin to extend their reach, and acquire 
leverage through exploiting them. Many Islamic countries have financed 
the building of mosques in European cities and imams have become 
propagandists and activists for their paymasters. The presence of Turks 
in Europe has been an important element in negotiations regarding the 
Turkish bid for membership of the European Union. EU apprehension 
over increased Turkish immigration has been the decisive factor in denying 
Turkey full membership. 


Integration: The Real Challenge 


Most European countries have experienced serious problems integrating 
immigrant and ethnic minority populations. Failure to integrate minorities 
has resulted in “long-term adverse social consequences, including the rise 
of increasingly assertive and alienated immigrant communities, and the 
creation of large underclasses of illegal and semi-legal migrants in industrial- 
ized countries”.”' The problem has been accentuated by the assertion of a 
distinct identity by a young second generation, and in some countries a 
third generation, descended from immigrant workers fuelled by a desire to 
be accepted in the host country despite their cultural, religious and linguistic 
differences. 

Integration programmes are by definition an admission that foreigners 
need help, yet “the ticket for eventual political equality” (namely, citizen- 
ship) that would make the process hopeful has not been promised. The 
noncitizen status of foreigners serves as a constant reminder that laws 
limiting their stay as “unemployed guests” could be enacted at any time. 
Despite some sympathy for the plight of foreigners, there is little enthusi- 
asm for weaving them into the social and political fabric of the nation. The 
voluntary or involuntary failure of all integration policies in Western 
Europe raises serious questions about national institutions and their effec- 
tiveness in spreading the dominant values and thus in assimilating the 
immigrants.” It is necessary, as Maxim Silverman rightly argues, that a 
wider perspective on citizenship must inevitably consider the ways in which 
racism is located within the institutional/ideological structures of nation 
states and shapes social relations. However, it remains to be seen whether 
the “new Europe” is a chance to destabilize the national/racial complex of 
modern states or whether it is “an oppartunity to construct new forms of 
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exclusion”.™ In order to combat the emergence of a “two-tier” Europe 
(that is, EC nationals and non-EC nationals) and various other forms of 
exclusion, a major challenge is how to achieve “a harmonised focus on 
rights when discussions at an official level have been predominantly about 
harmonised controls”. 


Removing the Root Causes 


Neither better border controls nor other restrictive measures will prevent 
illegal immigrants from coming to Western Europe in considerable numbers 
unless the root causes which give rise to migration are addressed. This can 
be achieved only by targeted development aid, liberalized trade and a 
massive investment strategy. Member states of the European Union are 
now turning to identifying ways in which aid and development programmes 
should be restructured in order to create the conditions necessary to 
promote economic growth in sending countries, while reducing the pressure 
to immigrate. However, the scale of aid required to reduce unemployment 
in the sending countries is enormous. In Tunisia, for instance, it is estimated 
that over the next two decades an annual investment of $5 billion will be 
required to provide 100,000 new jobs per annum. Eastern Europe is 
estimated to require anything from $20 billion to $200 billion to aid 
successful transition to a market economy.™ The argument that the migra- 
tion threat to the EC from the East and South Europe could best be 
moderated by increased aid and investment and an improvement in the 
terms of trade has been challenged by sceptics on the grounds that devel- 
opment and industrialization can itself raise labour mobility.” More- 
over, European governments have neither the economic resources nor the 
political will to devote the kind of financial resources that would be needed 
to improve socio-economic conditions to keep migrants at home. 

Since it is unlikely that western governments would be willing to allocate 
the enormous resources which would be required, economic aid is aimed, 
not to remedy a country’s high unemployment or low economic growth ` 
rate, but rather’ as payment to a government to halt a refugee flow.™ 
Some countries like Germany, pinpoint areas in Eastern’: Europe for 
` tailor-made development aid aimed at persuading potential immigrants to 
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stay at home.” The Federal Republic has used its traditional chequebook 
diplomacy in persuading its eastern neighbours to enforce strict border 
surveillance. It has offered to increase development aid and trade to 
Vietnam in return for accepting the forcible repatriation of 40,000 Vietna- 
mese illegals (mostly in Eastern Germany) by the year 2000."” In order to 
deal with the sudden Albanian exodus to Italian ports in 1991, Rome : 
initiated a large emergency programme of 51.8 million pounds inside 
Albania as a forerunner to a substantial longterm programme to help 
stabilize the ailing economy." 

In order to prevent increased immigration, South European countries 
(France, Italy, Spain and Portugal) have lobbied for more generous aid to 
the Maghreb and the Mediterranean in an effort to address the relationship 
between immigration and North Africa’s problems of poverty, population 
growth and unemployment as well as questions of security and economic 
development. Alarmed by the impending danger of the marginalization of 
the Mediterranean in view of the rapid changes in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, the southern EC states (France, Portugal, and Spain 
and Italy in particular) were pressing the EU to increase its policy focus 
and financial commitment in the Mediterranean. However, the EU’s efforts 
to create a Euro-Mediterranean free-trade zone lost momentum as a result 
of the European recession, Spanish anxiety about competition for its. 
fishermen and its farmers, and the emphasis on trying to liberalize trade 
with Eastern Europe. 

In December 1990 the EC-12 agreed on the essential guidelines and .. 
content of the New Mediterranean Policy (NMP) which was to replace the 
Global Mediterranean Policy of the 1970s and 1980s. The NMP signified a 
qualitative and quantitative change in the EC’s relations towards the 
‘countries of the south Mediterranean. It substantially increased financial 
commitment to about ECU 4.5 billion for the 1992-96 period. The upgrad- 
ation of the EU’s relationship with the countries of the southern Mediter- 
ranean reflected the well-known North-South rift. The northern EC states 
(Denmark, Germany, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands in parti- 
cular) argued that the removal of trade barriers should be the main element. 
The southern EC members (Portugal, Spain, France, and Italy) whose 
products would be most affected by such an arrangement, pleaded for 


™ For example, in order to cope with the growing public irritation about unkempt refugees 
clogging Duesseldorf, the North Rhme Westphalian government allocated around DM 20 
mullion for a programme of housebuilding and job creation in the Macedonian town of Skopie 
and repatriated itinerant Macedonians who were camped in tents on Duesseldorf’s Rhine. 
banks. David Marsh, “No Hiding Place for Europe’s Refugees”, Financial Times, 9-10 May 
1992, Section I. 

™ “Bonn to Return 40,000 to Hanoi”, International Herald Tribune, 12 January 1995, ' 

1 Robert Graham, “Italy Ceases to be a Soft Touch for Immigrants”, Financial Times, 5. 
November 1991. 
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intensified economic aid but this was unacceptable to the northern EC 
members who would have to shoulder the lion’s share of the financial 
burden.'” In November 1995, the EU approved a plan to establish a 
Mediterranean Free Trade Area by 2010. 


Demographic Trends and Shortage of Labour 


There has been a decline in the birth rate while the current population 
“grays” as life expectancy has surged throughout Europe. The European 
Commission reports that there are currently 100 million people in EC 
nations over 50 years of age, and their numbers are growing steadily. By — 
the year 2020, nonworking dependents are likely to account for two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the people in the twelve EC nations.” 

In the long run, demographic ageing, low birth rates, declining growth 
rates and labour market requirements (with EC labour force likely to 
contract from 145 million in 1990 to 137 million in 2020) suggest the need to 
allow some migration.' For instance, one French study concluded that if 
the current birth rate of only 1.8 children per woman is maintained, the 
- shortage of manpower could leave room for 142,000 immigrants a year in 
the first decade of the twentyfirst century, rising to 148,000 a year in the 
second and 180,000 in the third. If the birth rate dropped to 1.5 this would 
necessitate a peak of 315,000 immigrants a year.'* Immigration, particularly 
of younger people, will have a beneficial effect on the age pyramid in 
European countries. While an ageing Western Europe apparently requires 
foreign labour if it wants to continue to maintain its living standards, 
immigrants, who mostly perform 3-D (dirty, dangerous, and difficult) jobs 
which local citizens are reluctant to do, have become a permanent part of 
European societies. 


Conclusion 


Western Europe is fortifying “Fortress Europe” to keep migrants out. The 
European Community “looks more and more like a gilded cage’ with the 
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Ministers of Interior bracing and painting the bars”.'* EU governments are 
- moving towards open borders and free circulation within the European 
Union, but surrounded by high walls protecting it against inflows from 
burgeoning populations along its frontiers. They have seized upon the 
impending termination of immigrant controls at intra~Community borders 
to demand enhanced security at the Community’s external frontiers. 

Migration policies in Western Europe in the 1990s place increasing 
emphasis on more stringent restrictionism and strengthened control 
mechanisms to curb increased inflow of migrants whether from Eastern 
Europe or from the Third World. This trend is reinforced by economic 
recession and the political malaise in West European societies. As the 
European Union, especially Germany, now has access to new European 
sources of skilled and unskilled labour from Central Europe, they increas- 
ingly prefer to opt for Europeans over Third World migrants.” There is a 
growing number of bilateral arrangements resulting in the growth of 
temporary labour migration from Eastern Europe through various schemes 
for project-tied work, seasonal and border employment. 

Thus it seems inevitable that Europe will continue to confront the 
dilemmas of a continuous need for immigrants and persistent hostility to 
immigration. Even though immigration is generally acknowledged to be 
largely beneficial in economic terms for the receiving country, it is felt that 
the size of the inflow needs to be regulated, probably by using a quota 
system (as in the United States and Canada). 

As Europe lacks a tradition of cultural pluralism, Europeans will have to 
more effectively meet the challenge of integrating alienated, marginalized 
immigrant communities. So far politicians have chosen to retreat into 
defensive and repressive ways of dealing with the mequalities of immigration 
societies. It is being increasingly questioned whether the problems of social 
security systems can be resolved by a more restrictive immigration policy. 
In fact, immigration does not seem to be an easy solution to the problems 
that ageing poses for the social security system." European nations have to 
graduate from recognition of the democratic anomaly of having a large 
number of permanent residehts who are in almost every way full members 


'4 Robin Cohen and Daniele Joly, “Introduction: The ‘New Refugees’ of Europe”, in 
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of society (except that they lack political rights) to the introduction of 
policies to integrate the second generation, allowing dual nationality, 
liberalizing of naturalization laws, and introduction of anti-discrimination 
legislation. However, this calls for massive psychological and material 
adjustments as well as more effective management of race relations. 
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Dr Hastings Kamuzu Banda had instituted what was probably the most 
repressive, predatory, electorally corrupt rule suffocating civil society. 
Banda not only closed all democratic openings inherited. at political 
independence in 1964, but also erected the structures of a corrupt and 

‘highly repressive one-person and one-party state. There was hardly a 
separation between public and private funds as Banda himself owned 
almost half the economy. Trade unions were not allowed. The socalled 
Parliament was a joke, set up and manipulated by Banda to give the veneer 
of democracy. A backward moral code was imposed and the activities of all 
sectors were monitored. Press and academic freedom did not exist; the 
country did not even have television services! Those who dared oppose the 
“life president” were simply jailed.' A notorious culture of sycophancy was 
created to sing the praises of the Ngwazi or conqueror. His special security 
apparatus, the Malawi Young Pioneers, along with an array of spies and 
paramilitary units were used to intimidate civil society and harass Malawian 
exiles abroad.? 


By 1970 Dr. Banda had total control over the political system. Elections 
to parliament were under his direct control. He could dissolve parlia- 
ment and dismiss his cabinet at will. Anyone desiring to compete in 
parliamentary elections had to first seek Dr. Banda’s approval. As a 
result, parliament (was) turned into a socializing forum where, once a 
year, the members of parliament gather to get to know each other and 
to shower with praises the “wise and dynamic leadership of Dr. Banda”. 
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Policies formulated elsewhere (were) approved with little meaningful _ 
debate or constructive criticism by the parliament.’ 


There were pockets of opposition though most of these were located 
outside the country and often ineffective, especially in the context of solid 
Western tolerance and support for Banda’s dictatorship. It is difficult not 
to agree with Denis Venter that 


For all intents and purposes Malawi was not even a one-party state: it 
was a one-man state, a political despotism in which the state apparatus 
was answerable to only one man. The result was a climate of fear almost 
unparalleled anywhere in Africa, even in-countries wrecked by violence.* 


Under Banda, the state was largely “irrelevant” to the needs of the people; 
violence was part of the popular culture; the institutions of government 
were inefficient; and behind the facade of growth statistics (largely owing 
to foreign aid and the activities of foreign-owned plantations) was a world 
of fear, decay, poverty, disease, intolerance, ethnic and regional antagon- 
isms, and a weak, unproductive and illegitimate elite: 


The Malawian state was a strong and authoritarian, one-party state, 
dominated by a small, autocratic and dictatorial political clique and 
characterized by “top-down” flow of policy directives and government 
decrees—an archetype of the “Leviathan” State. In this respect, the 
ministerial and parliamentary structures were purely nominal and had 
the facile function of rubber-stamping and rationalising handed down 
policies.’ 7 


It is in the above context, characterized by deepening economic crisis, 
repression, and the asphyxiation of civil society that we examine the 
process of political liberalization, and the politics of the opposition of 
Malawi. 


Dismantling Despotism: The March to Multiparty Democracy 


Several factors favoured political liberalization of Malawi in spite of Banda’s 
initial resistance and refusal to acknowledge ongoing changes in the world, 


> Ibid., p. 35. 

4 Venter, “Malawi: The Transition to Multiparty Politics”, n. 2, p. 155. 
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Africa and the southern Africa region. There were already too many 
cracks in his repressive political set-up to isolate it from the monumental 
rejection of, and challenges to, one-party, one-person, and life-presidential 
arrangements. ‘ 

First, the economy was in very deep trouble. Inflation was around 22 per 
cent at the end of 1993. Unemployment, crime and hunger had reached 
unprecedented levels. The drought of 1992 made matters worse as displaced 
peasants migrated to the urban centres. The introduction of the IMF and 
World Bank supervised structural adjustment programme in 1980 uninten- 
tionally facilitated the march to multiparty democracy through unequal 
distribution of the pains and costs of adjustment. The badly run monetarist 
polices of the programme further impoverished the already poor, alienated 
them from the state, its institutions and custodians, and forced them not 
just to adopt coping strategies but to resist the state which they saw as 
being directly responsible for their poverty. Adjustment forced the people 
to look beyond Banda and his repressive rule, and to seek solutions in the 
message of the opposition. In short, economic crisis and vulnerability to 
external pressures made it easy for lenders, donors, and investors to put 
pressure on Malawi to meet political conditionalities. 

A second point had to do with the pressures from donors who withheld 
fresh foreign aid. Until the rapid changes in the global:order, westérn 
donors were very “comfortable with Banda’s strict, paternalist, Protestant 
style, his cultural conservatism and his friendliness towards the West... . 
Because of his pro-Western policies, Banda’s regime got off rather lightly”.* 

Changes in South Africa, in particular, left Banda high and dry with 
support from the apartheid regime withdrawn. In Mozambique and Angola, 
steps towards multiparty democracy also reduced Banda’s relevance to 
rebel organizations like RENAMO. In 1993 donors froze $74 million in aid 
to Malawi. The United Kingdom and the World Bank played a major role 
in this regard by refusing further economic assistance until human rights 
were respected and a political liberalization agenda announced. During a 
visit to Malawi in 1992, the Vice-President of the: United States, Dan 
Quayle, made it clear to Banda that relations, especially economic 
relations, with America would be reviewed if human rights were not 
improved and steps taken to open up the political arena. For an aid- 
dependent economy like Malawi, this had immediate repercussions for the 
government’s ability to keep projects afloat and buy political support and 
loyalty. The situation was not helped when the EC in March 1992 openly 
condemned Banda’s human rights record and closed style of governance. 
The British government was very straightforward in insisting on good 
governance, respect for human rights, political liberalization and accoun- 
tability. To show that it was serious in its new stand, the British government 


* Ibid., p. 159. 
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' cut aid to Malawi by half. Norway.terminated its aid programme to Malawi 
citing gross human rights abuses as the main reason. This action immediately 
jeopardized a $22 million telecommunications project. When Malawi asked 
donor nations and the. World Bank for nearly $800 million in balance-of- 
payments support, it received an unprecedented shock when the donors 

- Meeting in Paris responded by “suspending all new aid, except for drought 
and refugee relief, expressing deep concern about the lack of progress in 
the area of basic freedoms and human rights and linking new aid to ‘good 
governance”. Though the donors claimed that it was not their intention to 
dictate or determine a “specific system of governance” for Malawi, they 
made it clear that very clear signs of political liberalization were required 
to do business as usual.’ The donors only pledged $170 million to support 
drought and refugee programmes of a total aid package of $270 million 
required by Malawi. 

Amnesty International released a very damaging report on Malawi in 
which it revealed that detainees were badly treated and that hundreds had 
been illegally held in overcrowded prisons. Specifically, Amnesty pointed 
out that about 258 persons were kept in detention cells meant for one and 
were held in leg-irons. The report also revealed that feeding was poor, 
detainees were flogged frequently and subjected to all forms of torture 
including electric shocks. It also indicated that many prisoners died from 
“ill treatment or medical neglect.” The Amnesty report was supported 
by the Southern African Human Rights Foundation (SAHRF) in its March 
1992 report.’ This and other chilling accounts of the brutality of Banda’s 
government in a rapidly changing post-Cold War global order encouraged 
western diplomats, investors, lenders, and donors to impose political con- 
ditionalities on Malawi.’ 

Third, the Church in Malawi played a major role in forcing Banda to 
recognize pressures for change. On 8 March 1992, the country’s eight 
Catholic bishops (six Africans and two Europeans) released a pastoral 
letter entitled Living Our Faith in which they denounced corruption, 
indiscipline, repression and human rights abuses in the country, and noted 
that “academic freedom is seriously restricted, exposing injustices can be 
considered a betrayal, revealing some evils of our society is seen as slander- 
ing the country, monopoly of mass media and censorship prevent the 
expression of dissenting views”.” The priests also complained about the 
detention, often illegal, of hundreds of Malawians and the very harsh 
treatment the detainees received in prison. It was the very first of such 


7 Ibid., pp. 160-61. : 
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actions coming from the Church and it stunned Banda. The letter, for the 
first time, ignited protests against the government across the country, and 
in Zomba the police opened fire to disperse rioting crowds. The bishops 
were ordered to report to Banda within two days and were effectively 
restricted from leaving Blantyre. They were accused by the Malawi Con- 
gress Party (MCP) of “seeking to disturb the peace, stability, progress and 
hard-won freedom which has been achieved under the wise and dynamic 
leadership of Ngwazi (conqueror)”.'' Though Banda had them all arrested 
and interrogated for eight hours on 10 March, the message of the letter 
which was read in all churches was already out.” The letter and the 
government’s response to it attracted the attention and interest of the 
Vatican as also Malawi’s major aid donor, the United Kingdom, to the 
issue of human rights and instability, and the potential breakdown of law 
and order in the country. People began to realize that Banda’s regime was 
not God-ordained and once the religious leaders had condemned it, ordinary 
citizens had a spiritual responsibility to work for change. In August of 
1992, the Livingstonia Synod of the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian 
(CCAP) set up a committee to support calls for a referendum on multiparty 
politics and to provide support for other prodemocracy institutions. Also 
the Christian Council of Malawi (CCM) released an open letter in support 
of growing popular demand for a referendum. The letter was endorsed by 
Malawi’s seventeen Protestant churches. The Ecumenical Council of 
Malawi, the Muslim Community and other independent churches joined 
the campaign for multiparty politics and this gave ordinary citizens the 
courage to stand up to Banda. 

Another factor which encouraged political liberalization in Malawi was 
the role of foreign-based opposition which was constrained by division, 
suspicions, harassment, and poor leadership.“ However, it was united in 
its commitment to getting rid of Banda’s dictatorship. The Socialist League 
of Malawi (LESOMA) led by Attati Mpakati had a large following in 
Zimbabwe and was quite active until its leader was “mysteriously” murdered 
in Harare, in March 1983. Mpakati had earlier operated from Zambia but 
was deported to Zimbabwe. LESOMA had announced the creation of a 
military wing which was to be trained in Cuba and which had dedicated 
itself to overthrowing Banda’s regime. The Malawi Support Committee 
was supported’by trade unions and labour parliathentarians in the UK. The 
Malawi Freedom Movement (MAFREMO) had among its leaders eminent 
persons like Orton Chirwa who was arrested in 1982, charged with treason, 
and sentenced to death. This sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
in June 1984. This did not deter the activities of MAFREMO. In 1987 it 
organized an unsuccessful guerilla attack in northern Malawi but did nothing 

n Jbad. 
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as drastic after that. Kanyama Chiume’s Congress. for a Second Republic 
(CSR) was the weakest of the exiled groups but was noted for its frequent 
criticisms of Banda and thus gave publicity to the crisis of governance 
within the country. The activities of the numerous exiled opposition fre- 
quently drew scathing attacks from Banda. 

- In addition, there was the growing confidence of local opposition forces. 
Students at the University of Malawi embarked on several strikes to 
protest against human rights abuses. When the Catholic bishops released 
their pastoral letter condemning human rights abuses and repression in 
Malawi, students led riots and demonstrations against the government and 
openly called for the introduction of multiparty politics. Riot police dispersed 
them with firing at Zomba and the university was closed down. In the 
midst of deepening economic crisis, civil servants, including hospital 
workers as well as teachers called a strike in late 1993 bringing the state 
machinery to a halt. Electricity supply was disrupted when workers in that 
sector also joined the strike. Workers at the SUCOMA sugar plantation 
set sugarcane fields on fire in support of the strike. The strikes forced the 
government to grant a 35 per cent pay increase to public servants. Un- 
accompanied by increased production, the pay rise simply fuelled inflation 
thus further eroding standards of living. The pay increases to public servants 
encouraged those in the parastatals to make similar demands. Workers at 
Air Malawi, the Reserve Bank of Malawi, Malawi Railways, and the 
National Bank of Malawi embarked on strikes which quickly spread to the 
rural communities especially to the tea, coffee, rubber, tobacco, and sugar 
estates. As Denis Venter bas noted, 


These strikes and demonstrations marked a rite of passage for the 
country. At last the people had found their voices and one could sense 
that a major psychological barrier had been swept away. In fact, the 
crack had widened in the granite edifice of the Malawian regime and the 
process of change now seemed almost irreversible.” 


While the strikes reflected a new bold attempt at challenging Banda’s 


dictatorship, they did not immediately lead to the emergence of a strong 
and unified labour movement. 

Finally, Malawi’s exiled prodemocracy movements were able to maintain 
contacts with local underground opposition organizations and to force 
Banda to agree to multiparty democracy. Following a four-day conference 
(20-23 March 1992) in Lusaka, Zambia, which was attended by about 
eighty opposition activists operating as the United Front for Multiparty 
Democracy (UFMD), the decision was reached to distance the new opposi- 
tion from the old breed of politicians who had effectively identified with 


H Ibid., p. 159. 
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Banda over the decades. Disagreement over strategy led to the creation of 
the Interim Committee for Democratic Alliance (ICDA) with the primary 
objective of operating inside Malawi and pushing the struggle for political 
liberalization to its maximum. The new organization was also given the 
mandate to consult and, where possible, forge alliances with popular 
organizations and constituencies in the country in order to create a broad- 
based movement. 

Following the meeting, Chakufwa Chihana, exiled trade union leader 
and prodemocracy activist returned to Malawi in 1992 to confront Banda. 
He read a specch at the airport calling for multiparty democracy. He was 
arrested that very day and put in detention. The news spurred the Malawians, 
especially in the major cities, to embark on mass demonstrations against 
government, calling for multiparty politics, the release of political detainees, 
and an end to one-party rule. On 6 May 1992, workers at David Whitehead’s 
textile factory initiated a strike and called on other workers to join them. 
This, in a way, amounted to challenging Banda directly since both were in 
business together. The strikes and protests became violent especially after 
the police shot at protesters. This was followed by destruction of property 
and looting of shops, especially those belonging to the Press Holding. 
Some MCP offices in districts were destroyed. It soon became clear that 
the strikes were mostly political in nature. The demands included not just 
the immediate release of Chihana but also the introduction of multiparty 
politics. In October 1992, the Alliance for Democracy (AFORD) was set 
up to “press for an end to (Banda’s) dictatorship”.“ AFORD announced 
that it would “campaign openly through peaceful and' lawful means for 
democratic reform” .* 

Though Banda had boasted after the March letter by Catholic bishops 
that if exiled dissidents returned to Malawi, they would be “meat for 
crocodiles” ,” the political landscape had altered significantly. In response 
to the protests and growing demands for political liberalization, Banda, 
who was clearly insensitive to the demands, dissolved Parliament and 
called for fresh elections to 91 of the-141 seats. In the June 1992 elections 
which were once again single party, Banda regulated and manipulated the 
process. It was embarrassing to Banda and the MCP when the exercises 
recorded the lowest voter turnout in the country’s political history.“ The 
elections, which also witnessed the defeat of almost half the parliamentarians - 
including those nominated and endorsed by Banda, sent clear democracy 

> “Malawi—Democracy Poll Date”, Africa Research Bulletin, December 1992, p. 108018. 
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signals to him. But he was still not ready to give in. In July he got Chihana 
rearrested and this sparked off fresh demonstrations and louder calls for 
democracy. His eventual sentencing to two years imprisonment with hard 
labour in December 1992 led to further public unrest: The death of Orton 
Chirwa in prison forced Banda to release his wife Vera in early 1993. This 
served as another rallying point for prodemocracy activists. Journalists 
picked up courage to attack Banda and draw his attention to the ongoing 
democratization agenda around the world. While he was able to censor the 
media and silence intellectuals, Banda could not control the cellular phones 
and fax machines which were effectively used by the opposition to dis- 
seminate information within and outside the country. Eventually, Banda 
was forced to amend the Constitution through Parliament for a referendum 
on multiparty democracy. In his New Year’s eve message to Malawians, 
Banda, the “life president” of the country, announced that a referendum 
on the introduction of multiparty democracy would be held on 15 March 
1993. The opposition complained about the short time available for cam- 
paigning as well as against the constraints of Banda’s dictatorship including 
the need for a police permit to organize and hold rallies. The latter was 
important given the total control the MCP had over the police and security 
forces. In fact, the Young Pioneers were still busy flogging and intimidating 
prodemocracy activists and their supporters. They had no regard for con- 
stituted authority and during Chihana’s sedition trial, they attacked AFORD 
supporters and threw stones at Chihana’s lawyer, Bazuka Mhango. Several 
AFORD members were arrested for identifying openly with the party or 
for possessing its membership cards. 

The United Nations became interested in Malawi’s liberalization process 
and convinced Banda, through a letter from its Secretary-General, Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, to change the date for the referendum from March to June 
1993 to enable its monitors to attend. The UN also recommended the use 
of one ballot box instead of two to assure complete secrecy, equal repre- 
sentation of all opposition parties and the MCP on the Referendum Com- 
mission, free and equal access to the media, and improved relations and 
dialogue between the ruling party and the opposition. 

Though Banda had invoked the usual discredited arguments: against 
multiparty politics—that he was “father” of the nation, that democracy 
would increase tribalism and regionalism and it would lead to waste and 
intolerance, and so on—an overwhelming majority of Malawians, 63.5 per 
cent, supported multiparty politics. Voter turnout was 67 per cent or 
1,993,996 of a total of 3,133,448 voters who participated in a country with 
4.7 million registered voters. There were 1,088,473 votes cast in support of 
continued one-party rule while 70,979 votes were invalid. When the results 
of the referendum were announced on 16 June, “Malawians poured on to 
Victoria street in Blantyre making V for victory signs and chanting ‘the \ 
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cock is dead’”.” A fourteen-member committee.was set up to identify 
required constitutional amendments, and on 29 June 1993, Parliament 
amended section 29 of the Constitution effectively terminating the one- 
party state and the monopoly of the MCP, legalizing political parties, and 
paving the way for multiparty politics. The army which had somehow 
managed to maintain its neutrality disarmed the Young Pioneers as they 
had become unusually aggressive and violent towards oppositidn elements. 


The 1994 Multiparty Elections 


The three major parties that contested the May 1994 elections were the 
MCP, the UDF and AFORD. Other minor parties—the Malawi Democratic 
Union (MDU) led by Harry Bwanausi, the United Front for Multiparty 
Democracy (UFMD) led by George Kanyanya, the Congress for the 
Second Republic (CSR) led by Kanyama Chiume, and the Malawi National 
Democratic Party (MNDP) led by Tim Mangwazu and the Malawi Demo- 
cratic Party (MDP) led by Kamlepu Kalua—emerged but made no impact 
on transition politics. They won no seats in Parliament. There were five 
candidates in the presidential race including Kamuzu Banda who had rul 

the country since 1964. Only three—Banda, Muluzi and Chihana—received’ 
serious attention. The campaigns were bitter and dirty. They did not 
address critical issues and programmes: > 


The campaign turned out to be disappointing, mainly because the con- 
testants failed to address serious isues and seemed rather short on 
constructive ideas. This caused the editor of the Financial Post to 
describe the debate in the run-up to elections as “sadly lacking in 
substance” .” 


Though the UDF and AFORD had worked together during the referendum 
campaigns, they became bitter enemies during the electioneering campaigns. 
All the parties were involved in making promises they knew they would not 
be able to keep if voted to power. Jan Kees van Donge has noted that there 
was a seemingly pathological fixation on “the murky past of MCP; rather 
than a vision for the future”” among the parties and that “personality 
issues dominated the campaigns and . . . none of the leading personalities 
could command a clear moral lead over the others”, and this was a major 


» “Malaw:—The Old Man and His Chickens”, BBC Focus on Africa (London) vol. 4, no. 
4, October-December 1993. 

® Venter, “Malawi: The Transition to Multiparty Politics”, n. 2, p. 176. 

* Jan Kees van Donge, “Kamuzm’s Legacy: The Democratization of Malawi”, Afncan 
Affairs (Oxford) vol. 94, 1995, p 235. 
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obstacle to “securing national appeal”.” This might sound absurd because 
of the record of Kamuzu Banda. Yet it is clear reflection of how in the 
thirty years of his dominance Banda had succeeded in soiling virtually 
every political elite in Malawi, and how those who had managed to escape 
his regime of graft and repression had been unable to cultivate a rigorous 
and credible national constituency. In fact, until early 1992, Chihana was 
not very well known in Malawian politics, having been in exile and only 
able to communicate with underground groups within the country. He 
remained in jail in Malawi until a day before the 14 June 1992 referendum 
on multiparty politics. 

Banda, bowing to pressure from donors (who had spidd all aid 
except for humanitarian purposes) and to internal pressures, made several 
concessions to civil society, even going against decisions reached at the 
September 1992 MCP Convention in Lilongwe. These included his 
announcement of a referendum, the establishment of a Presidential Com- 
mission on Dialogue (PCD), a National Referendum Commission (NRC), 
and the creation of a Public Affairs Committee (PAC) with the churches 
and the two leading opposition movements represented. This was an open 
concession to the opposition and a dramatic change from the earlier style 
of politics in Malawi. Other concessions included change in the membership 
of the NRC on the insistence of the PAC as well as agreement on a final 
date for the referendum. In fact, just a few months after the Lilongwe 
Convention, the opposition parties which had been selling membership 
cards to the public, were allowed to hold rallies and to openly campaign for 
multiparty democracy. Following the referendum and victory for multiparty 
politics, a National Consultative Council (NCC) comprising representatives 
from the various pressure groups was established. The parties rotated the 
chairmanship of the NCC among themselves although its meetings were 
closed to the public. A National Executive Council (NEC) was later 
created from the NCC. The National Electoral Commission under the 
chairmanship of Judge Msosa of the Supreme Court played an active role 
in pushing the multiparty democracy process ahead and avoiding delays 
invoked by parties to serve narrow interests. For instance, Judge Msosa 
disagreed with the government on the earlier tradition which had barred 
the army and police from voting in elections. 

The UDF which had operated underground in Malawi for a while was 
launched in October 1992. It was led by Bakili Muluzi, a successful busi- 
nessman who has been secretary-general of the MCP until 1982. The UDF 
dedicated itself to the task of unseating Banda and returning Malawi to the 
people. Its leadership included powerful ex-MCP politicians like Aleke 
Banda, Edward Bwanali and virtually all the dismissed or disgraced 
ministers of the previous Banda cabinets. It was, without doubt, the 


2 Ibid., p. 229. 
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-conservative alternative to the more militant AFORD. The UDF fielded 
Muluzi because he was well known and had been part of the Banda regime 
but had fallen out of favour with the life president. Its major flaw in the run 
up to the election was how to convince Malawians that it was really a major 
departure from Banda and the MCP. The UDF was accused of consisting 
of “has-been opportunists, since many of its leaders had once been Banda’s 
henchmen in the ruling Congress Party”.” The publicity secretary of the 
UDF had served Banda as minister for health until he was sacked in 1991, 
while its vice-president, Aleke Banda, had acquired a notorious reputation 
as head of the much feared Young Pioneers. In reality, the only reason 
they had come together in the UDF was that they had been marginalized 
from the political and power arrangements of the Banda regime. AFORD 
capitalized on this fact and frequently referred-to the UDF as “Malawi 
Congress Party ‘B’”.* AFORD also gained from the fact that the UDF 
leader Muluzi had been convicted of petty theft and sentenced to a six- 
month prison term over two-and-a-half decades ago. They tried to show 
that he was morally-bankrupt and lacked the credibility to inspire the youth 
and the nation. The UDF, of course, tried to turn this around by contending 
that irrespective of the past, if one did the right thing and-took the -right , 
decisions, one could become a leader, even president of a country! The 
UDF also attacked AFORD describing them as a bunch of inexperienced 
elements who lacked national credibility and acceptability. In its campaigns, it 
also drew the wrath of the MCP, the Young Pigneers, and Banda.” 

UDF campaigns were the most focussed. They were able to draw on 
ing of the Banda Government. They were able to show that they were not 
in opposition just for the sake of being in opposition but from a desire to 
distance themselves from a regime and system they had initially helped 
construct. According to van Donge, “UDF was the most explicit party on 
policy measures but their proposals were more aspirational then concrete: 
labour migration to South Africa should be resumed; and universal free 
primary education should be reintroduced.”™ 

The party also promised to cut government expenditure drastically and 
to increase expenditure on social services. It subscribed to a continuation 
of the World Bank-supervised structural adjustment programme and 
promised to support medium-scale businesses, especially those which had 
been marginalized from MCP power structures The UDF promised a 


2 “Malawi—The Old Man and his Chickens”, n. 19. 

™* AFORD was not entirely “MCP free” because Rodwell Munyanyembe, a founding 
member of AFORD had served as MCP secretary-general and cabinet minister. 

3 Miombwa Phiri, MCP chairman for Dedra actually killed a police commander for not 
resisting multipertism. He was condemned to death for his actions. 

™ van Donge, “Kamuzu’s Legacy: The Democratization of Malawi”, n. 21, p. 235. 
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transparent and efficient government and it promised to respect human 
rights. ` 

AFORD, on the other hand, was led by a veteran trade unionist who 
had experience as a grassroots organizer. Chakufwa Chihana had been 
head of the Southern Africa Trade Union Coordination Council (SATUCC) 
and was known as a committed human rights and prodemocracy activist. 
He had offended the “life president” in 1964 and was restricted to Rumphi 
in the north as punishment but was taken out of the country by a Catholic 
priest when he immediately launched his trade union career in Kenya. His 
militant trade union activities earned him a deportation to his home country, 
Malawi, where the MCP Government promptly threw him into detention. 
Released in 1978 after seven years in prison he proceeded to Europe where 
he took courses including a stint as research fellow at the Peace Research 
Institute in Oslo. This was followed by an academic position at the Univer- 
sity of Botswana until he became secretary-general of the SATUCC. He 
returned to Malawi in 1988 to run SATUCC which had relocated to 
Lilongwe. He was forced to leave the country soon again and did not 
return until 1992. He likes himself to be regarded as an intellectual and as 
someone whose praxis emanates from a thorough understanding of theor- 
etical issues. 

While in exile, Chihana had spent time making contacts with exiled 
opposition elements and building the structure of AFORD. Launched in 
September 1992 inside Malawi, its leadership included well-respected poli- 
ticians like Harry Chiume and Reverend Aaron Longwe. But soon cracks 
started appearing within the ranks of the opposition, especially within 
AFORD. Chihana was “accused of dictatorial tendencies and of driving 
around in presidential motorcades”.” AFORD’s leadership was described 
as a “fluid group of people” who found it difficult to work together as the 
movement was “plagued by quarrels and resignations”. As soon as 
AFORD was launched, the MCP branded it a “northern organization”: 
because Chihana was from that region. It was also an attempt to cast 
aspersions on its national credibility and to marginalize its ideas. In spite of 
Chihana’s popularity as a committed prodemocracy activist, and in spite of 


the fact that his arrest on his return to Malawi had sparked riots in several l 


cities, he could not translate the “clean” image of the movement into 


widespread national acceptability. It is quite unbelievable that Chihana’ - 
“failed to get the necessary signatures to stand as presidential candidate” in ' 


Malawi in spite of his “popularity”. According to van Donge, the party 
also had problems with getting enough signatures for many of its parlia- 
mentary candidates and could not find suitable and credible candidates to 


2 “Malawt—The Oid Mah and his Chickens”, n. 19. ' 
2 van Donge, “Kamuz’s Legacy: The Democratization of Malawi", n. 21, p. 246. ° 
» Ibid, p. 237. 
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run on its platform in most of the constituencies outside the northern 
region. AFORD remained isolated in the northern region.” 

AFORD subscribed to the structural adjustment programme but Chihana 
refused to “address social and economic issues”. This affected his ability to 
build a broad national base.” The party promised to reconstruct the 
economy, attract investors, promote rural development and education, 
improve infrastructure, and respect human rights. In spite of the numerous 
strikes which preceded the elections and support from workers, AFORD 
did not launch any critical attack against the IMF and World Bank or 
against the structural adjustment programme. 

The MCP had its own problems. After Banda lost the referendum 
election his humiliation was openly and loudly celebrated by Malawians. 
This compelled Banda to make concessions to the opposition. In spite of 
Banda’s record of corruption, intimidation, human rights abuses, and 
brutality, his nomination by the MCP as its presidential candidate demon- 
strated to the opposition that the MCP had no other really credible candidate 
to field. The party had problems convincing Malawians that there would be 
an end to the terror they had lived with since 1964. Banda, in fact, tried to 
invoke his age and experience, and pretended to have seen the light of 
democracy and thus become a changed person, but Malawians found this 
difficult to swallow. The party did all it could to reflect the new reality in 
Malawi: it denounced some of its previous policies and actions. The party 
newspaper, the Daily Times, ran a feature on Orton Chirwa’s wife, Vera, 
who at that time represented the painful experiences of those who bad 
been detained under Banda, for her work at the Legal Resource Center. 
The pastoral letter which had incurred the wrath of Banda was now praised 
and described as a “blessing” for drawing the attention of the party to the 
need for urgent reform and to support the calls for change. 

Ironically though, Banda had very strong support from the central 
region, his home base. That was the only region where there had been a 
strong vote in favour of one-party rule during the referendum of June 1993. 
As its main strategy, the MCP invested time and resources in strengthening 
its hold upon the central region in the hope that if the UDF and AFORD 
split the votes in the other regions it might just emerge as winner in the 
elections. However, Banda, in spite of his age, visited all of the country’s 
districts twice during campaigning. The party also brought in some new 
faces in order to split the opposition vote, extend its influence beyond the 
central region, and present a reformed image. Gwanga Chakuamba, a 
down-to-earth politician who was from the Lower Shire in the southern 
region, was the party’s biggest catch. He had been charged with plotting to 


assassinate Banda and was jailed for thirteen years in 1980. On his release, 


* Ibid. 
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he vigorously campaigned for the opposition UDF which had recruited him 
in prison. However, demonstrating a rather fickle commitment to party 
loyalty he abandoned the UDF, joined the MCP, and was appointed 
secretary-general, When Banda went to South Africa for brain surgery, 
Chakuamba chaired the Presidential Council which acted as a sort of 
interim government. Chakuamba had also served as head of the notorious 
Young Pioneers before he fell out with Banda and this made a big dent in 
his record. John Tembo who was hated by most Malawians, including the 
army, for his extensive powers under Banda remained a leader of the MCP 
and this alienated those who had wanted to support the party, at least in 
the hope that the frail and ailing Banda would soon pass away. The MCP 
showed its desperation to retain power when it sought support from the 
Kenya African National Union (KANU) by seeking the services of six 
“strategists” who had come to Malawi posing as election monitors. With 
Arap Moi’s record, especially in the Valley of Kenya, the opposition had 
reason to WOITy. 

The MCP also enjoyed the privilege of incumbency. It had the media in 
its support and the Malawi Broadcasting Corporation (MBC) did not hide 
the fact that it was still fully behind the incumbent president. The party 
also had unrestricted access to state funds as well as to the press: Banda 
undertook ail his campaigns in his capacity as president of the republic. 
This enabled him to command the loyalty of security forces and respect of 
the public. Compared to the opposition, the MCP was described as more 
“resilient” and “more disciplined than its rivals”.” Security forces were 
employed to intimidate the opposition and to prevent or disrupt their 
campaigns. In February 1993, while campaigning in the north, Banda 
banned all opposition rallies in the region because he did not want his 
message challenged and he wanted to show his strength in the region,as 
leader of the country. Many MCP officials, especially in local councils, did 
not believe that Banda could be defeated. Hence city councils in Blantyre 
and Lilongwe, for example, prohibited opposition rallies and meetings on 
“public property” as a way of demonstrating loyalty to Banda. AFORD 
supporters, in particular Reverend John Mwambira, Willie Zingani, Aaron 
Longwe and Peter Kaleso, were subjected to harassment and prevented 
from addressing public meetings. It took a court order to declare such 
actions illegal. While discussions were still in progress about creating the 
relevant institutions for multiparty politics, Banda’s government banned 
the newspapers of the two leading opposition parties—Malawi Democrat 
and UDF News. The ban was lifted only after the opposition declined to 
hold further talks with government. Compared to the opposition parties, 
the MCP had all the resources to make a significant impact on the elections. 
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There were no ideological issues in the campaigns. Though press free- 
dom had been relaxed and the press law amended, thus eliminating the life 
imprisonment penalty for offending the government and also allowing 
individuals to set up private newspapers, there were still several constraints 
on the free press and the ability to express opinions which government did 
not like. The establishment of the Financial Post and the Michiru Sun 
contributed significantly to alternative outlets for news dissemination. 
Unfortunately, none of the parties really presented the electorate with a 
focussed and holistic agenda for rebuilding the nation, mobilizing the 
people, meeting their basic human needs, and placing Malawi on the path 
to selfreliant growth and development. In spite of the early enthusiasm 
displayed by the public for transition to multiparty politics, the poorly 
focussed, opportunist, and superficial campaigning of the opposition dis- 
couraged and frustrated many Malawians. The hunger for power was all 
too evident as the driving force behind the politics of the opposition. Many 
Malawians were amazed to see the soft and conciliatory attitude of the 
opposition towards Banda. Even Vera Chirwa, who had been detained for 
twelve years along with her husband who later died in prison, was exceed- 
ingly conciliatory, reflecting on the “good times” they had with Banda in 
the past which were only “spoiled” not by Banda but by “others”! Besides, 
the opposition spent a lot of time attacking each other and arguing over 
mundane and irrelevant issues. As a result they had no time to either unite 
or effectively erode the support base of the MCP in order to decisively 
defeat Banda. The terrible record of Banda did provide juicy material for 
campaigning, but the opposition could only use this for superficial and 
often diversionary and sensational interpretations, such as how someone 
like Banda could emerge in the country, succeed in suffocating civil society, 
impose himself as a ruthless dictator, survive for three decades, and even 
have the courage to present himself for election in spite of the ongoing 
changes in the global system. Van Donge might have overstretched it by 
suggesting that during the campaigns, 


there was simply not much political capital for the opposition in rallying 
against Kamuzu—there was too much popular respect, admiration for 
his intelligence, etc.—while to be seen with him—for example, at the 
presentation of presidential nomination papers—was an asset which he 
distributed carefully.” 


D», See BBC Focus on Africa, vol. 4, no. 3, 1993, p. 61. When Banda was bospitahzed for a 
“shrunken brain” in South Africa, the leaders of the UDF and AFORD sent messages 
wishing him a speedy recovery. Such moves, well intentioned and good in themselves, also 
convinced the public that Banda might, after all, not be all that bad. 

™ van Donge, “Kamuzu’s Legacy: The Democratization of Malawi”, n. 21, p. 264. 
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Certainly, the numerous strikes and demonstrations, the humiliating refer- 
endum vote, massive support for opposition parties, and the fact that 
Banda’s rallies could not draw a quarter of the crowds drawn by the UDF 
and AFORD, demonstrated that the people were fed up with the dictator 
who had toyed with their lives and mortgaged the future of the country 
cocooning it in backwardness. If the opposition failed to explode the myth 
of invincibility and invulnerability, and if it failed to capitalize on the fact 
that the Banda-Tembo-Kadzimira triumvirate was collectively responsible 
for the Malawian disaster, it was a reflection of its poor strategy, weakness, 
inexperience, limited resources, and the fact that it was fighting an entrenched 
incumbent. All the parties were involved in acts of intimidation and violence 
though the MCP and the remnants of the Young Pioneers were more guilty 
on these charges than all the others. The UN Joint International Observer 
Group (UNJIOG) equally confirmed these acts of intimidation as well as 
bribery in efforts to win support from the electorate. The Independent 
Electoral Commission also confirmed the observation of the UNJIOG. 
The MCP was accused by the electoral commission of “stealing or illegally 
purchasing voter registration cards in at least nine of the country’s 24 
electoral districts”, while the opposmon were accused of “transgressions, 
including being engada in turf wars” 

Bakili Muluzi won the presidential election with 1.4 million (47 per cent) 
votes. Banda came second with 996,363 (33 per cent) votes, and AFORD 
leader Chihana came third with 552,862 (19.5 per cent) votes. The MDP 
leader Kamlepo Kalua had 15,624 (0.5 per cent) votes. Parliamentary 
elections followed a similar pattern with the UDF winning 84 seats, the 
MCP 56, and AFORD 36. The elections were declared by monitors to have 
been free and fair as most of the 2,066 voting centres recorded no violence. ` 
Voter turnout was heavy—3 million of a total of 3.7 million registered 
voters. In a country of 7 to 8 million people with about half the population 
below the voting age, this was an outstanding demonstration of public 
enthusiasm for multiparty democracy. To be sure, the desire to get rid of 
Banda and his dictatorship and developments in South Africa contributed 
significantly to the enthusiasm to participate in the elections. 

None of the three leading candidates performed significantly outside 
their ethnic and regional enclaves and the campaigns and election results 
clearly reflected that. The UDF performed well in the south since Muluzi 
hails from there: Muluzi performed brilliantly in his home district of 
Machinga by securing 91 per cent of the votes. However, he managed only 
43 per cent in Nsanje largely because of the influence of Chakuamba of the 
MCP who hails from there. The MCP did well in the central region— 
Banda’s home base. Nevertheless, other parties, especially the UDF, made 
significant inroads into the area restricting Banda to only 24 per cent votes 
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in Nteceu. AFORD swept the north, Chihana’s home base where he 
received between 85 and 92 per cent of the votes. While ideological issues 
did not feature seriously in the campaigning, personality issues were often 
overplayed. The UDF benefited mostly from redirected support from the 
MCP. AFORD made practically no inroads into the strongholds of the 
MCP and UDF. Though on a broad scale regional loyalties influenced the 
voting pattern, there were also ethnic loyalties which mediated the over- 
arching influence of regionalism. / 


From Populism to Opportunism: The Politics of Opposition Movements 


The opposition in Malawi, in several respects, is similar to the opposition 
in other African states. At the outset they appeared united, having similar 
vision and genuine commitment to democracy. Given the harsh political 
and economic conditions in which the people have lived for decades, and 
the clearly deteriorating conditions of living, the message for change— 
hope, life more abundant, an end to corruption, nepotism, and repression — 
drew extensive support across ethnic, regional, religious, class, and gender 
lines. However, within a short span of time, the opposition had squandered 
the public goodwill because it could not remain committed to its originally 
declared agenda. It is easy to concede that it took a lot of courage to 
challenge, even criticize, Kamuzu Banda. In fact, many of the prodemo- 
cracy leaders suffered personal hardships to remain in the frontline of the 
struggle to unseat the “life president”. The path to change was certainly 
not easy as the police and security forces, especially the Young Pioneers, 
trying to please the president, unleashed a reign of terror on all opposition 
activists. John Tembo who was regarded as the heir apparent saw the new 
movements as a direct challenge to his political future and an open effort to 
deprive him of his “inheritance”. His close relationship with RENAMO 
rebels in Mozambique, who were seeking a-new role as political normalcy 
was being negotiated, evoked fears of a possible pre-emptive strike against - 
the prodemocracy forces. Also, the Young Pioneers became overzealous in 
rounding up opposition elements and detaining them illegally as longterm 
detainees were set free from prison and replaced with new ones. The rate 
of arrest and detention was so high that “there was not enough room and 
scores of detainees (had) to be held under guard in tents set up near 
Blantyre jail”.* 

Although in the May 1994 election the AFORD leader Chihana performed 
very badly, he soon revealed his purpose behind being in politics. His 
hunger for power and political relevance was so strong that he immediately 
initiated a move for sharing power with the UDF. According to Muluzi, 


; * “Malawi—Banda’s Days Numbered?", Africa Research Builetin, 1 September 1992, 
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“immediately after the elections, Chihana wanted to be executive vice- 
president. AFORD wanted eight ministries”.” Muluzi however wanted to 
know the basis of this demand. He also reminded Chihana of his terrible 
performance in the elections and lack of basis to make such demands. 
Failing to get what he wanted, Chihana entered into an alliance with 


Banda’s MCP! Even before getting into this “unholy” alliance, Chihana 


urged the UDF government and Malawians to eschew attacks against 
Banda and to accord him the respect he deserved as father of the nation. 
As a result of Chihana’s new pro-MCP slogan, AFORD started reaping 
benefit; from the financial power of the MCP “AFORD’s biggest financial 
problems disappeared overnight. Air Malawi’s case against Chihana ceased to 
be mentioned, and neither was there any further mention of his debts to 
Hardware and General Dealers, a subsidiary of Press Corporation”.™ 
Many Malawians could not believe it when the MCP and AFORD signed a 
“memorandum of understanding” in which they pledged to cooperate in 
Parliament. The newspapers were full of lamentations at the announcement 
including open allegations that Chihana had been bribed by Banda. This 
was the same Banda and MCP that had jailed Chihana twice, forced him 
into exile, terrorized the country, ruined the economy, and suffocated civil 
society for three decades. By forging an alliance with the MCP, AFORD 
denied the ruling UDF a majority in Parliament almost precipitating a 
political stalemate. The pain for most AFORD members was, however, 
unmistakable: 


The pact was a bitter pill to swallow for many Aford members, who saw 
themselves as the true champions of democracy in Malawi and the 
natural enemies of the MCP. Veteran northern politician, Machipisa 
Munthali, who spent twenty-seven years in detention under the MCP 
government, publicly expressed disgust with the alliance; and the 
Reverend Peter Koleso, who led Aford’s delegation in coalition talks 
with the government, defected to the UDF. Dr. Mapopa Chipeta, one 
of the brightest young politicians in Aford, also fell out with Chihana 
over the issue but remained Joyal to the party. However, the MCP was 
buoyant because for it the pact proved to be an escape route from 
political marginalisation.” 


* Apart from the “executive” vice-presidency which Chihana demanded from himself, be 
also wanted seven other mimstenal portfolios including agriculture, justice, works and supplies; a 
43 per cent quota of deputy mumisters as well as a quota of parastatal and diplomatic positions. 
For a perty that came a distant third, these were rather ridiculous demands. Chihana knew 
that the demands were selfish, hence he insisted that such a deal should not be made pubhc. 
The UDF demanded that any deal had to be made pubhc and disagreement on this and other 
issucs scuttled possibilities of an initial deal. : 

* Van Donge, “Kammuzu’s Legacy: The Democratization of Malawi”, n. 21, pp. 249-50. 
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However, the MCP’s hopes for a lasting alliance with AFORD were soon 
shattered. Once again Chihana demonstrated his rather fickle political 
philosophy, and abandoned the alliance with the MCP to join hands with 
the UDF, after the latter created a new position of vice-president and 
reserved five cabinet posts for AFORD leaders. Chihana was also made 
minister of irrigation and water development.® Of course, this new alliance 
which combined the UDF’s 84 seats with AFORD’s 36 seats gave the new 
government a comfortable majority.“ At the ceremony at Sanjika Palace 
in Blantyre, Bakili Muluzi declared that the new alliance was “inspired by 
an idea of togetherness so that the country can be united to forge ahead 
with its development effort”.* Muluzi stated that the alliance would help 
“guard democracy” in Malawi and show to the people that individuals from 

' different political platforms can indeed work together. Chihana also declared 
at the ceremony that the alliance was designed to bring peace and make it 
possible for the government to work for the well-being of the people of 
Malawi. 

Van Donge has argued that it is essential to go beyond issues of “political 
opportunism and politicians being for sale” in order to understand these 
“shifts in position” on the part of Chihana. He called for an appreciation of 
“the pertinent challenge faced by any political party in Malawi: how to 
overcome regional confinement”. This might be so, but it: begs the qués- 
tions: Did Chihana just realize that his power base was mostly in the 
northern region? What strategies have been put in place to actually develop 
and nurture a national appeal? Was Chihana so naive as to assume that an 
initial alliance with Banda would demonstrate to Malawians that he had 
national spread and influence? How do we reconcile the struggle for power 
and the preparedness to abandon one for another alliance if the position/ 
price was right and attribute such political prostitution to the search for a 
national identity? If Malawians continue to accommodate and rationalize 
such actions from leaders who have defined themselves for decades as 


© Following a major cabinct reshuffle in mid-1996, Muluzi dismissed Chihana from his 
cabinet. The pew cabinet did not inchode a second vice- president. Though Chihana announced 
that be had resigned from the cabinet and government, his political credibility has been 
eroded. This will certainty have some effect on his party’s political fortunes. 

© Its possible that due to the alliance between AFORD and MCP at the initial stages the 
UDF became thoroughly marginahzed in Parliament. This certainly prompted Maillots into 
making far-reaching concessions to AFORD to lure it away from the alliance with the MCP, 
to the extent of creating an unconstitutional position of second vice-president. Yet if that was 
AFORD strategy, the cost was too heavy for the prodemocracy front. Whatever the end 
result, it demonstrated crass opportunism and emphasis on raw power at the expense of 
deepening the democratic struggle. At the end of the day, neither the UDF not MCP will have 
any respect for Chihana and AFORD. 

a “Malawi—Coalition Government”, Africa Research Bulletin, August 1995, p. 11943. 
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prodemocracy leaders, then they are likely to continue and without apologies. _ 
A serious prodemocracy/opposition party must begin by identifying its 
strong and weak points, map out an agenda for extending its influence and 
programmes to areas where it has little influence, distinguish itself as an 
alternative party through its programmes, be ready to make concessions 
which do not compromise those principles and programmes, and not see 
elections and the capture of power as the ultimate goal of every election. 
Malawi’s opposition movements are more of opportunistic movements and 
have not put in place any serious ageada for genuine democratization—a 
deepening of the transition processes beyond mere liberal democracy to a 
large-scale involvement of the people in decisionmaking. 


Conclusion: Malawi after Banda 


The UDF Government has tried its best to distance and differentiate itself 
from the Banda regime and the MCP. It has declared its priorities in the 
areas of improved health care, education, infrastructure, and poverty 
alleviation. It has tried to clean up the corrupt customs service and the 
police, though with only limited success. Redundant workers are being 
pulled out of the public services and over 33 million have been saved in 
two months. Trade unions are enjoying unprecedented freedom; new ones 
are being organized. There is a strong desire to operate the Government 
‘on cash basis only rather than on credit. Revenue collection has been 
stepped up while there is a genuine desire to control inflation and generate 
employment. Free primary education has been introduced to address the 
problem of illiteracy which still affects about 60 per cent of the population. 
. We must recall here that the UDF had inherited a terribly deformed and 
mismanaged economy from Banda. The UDF’s limited achievements are 
thus testimony to the agenda for reconstruction and recovery. However, 
Malawians are quickly discovering the fact that “democracy alone is not 
enough” and there is a growing feeling that there is a “lack of, sense of 
direction”, in the new system.“ = 

One of the UDF’s earliest actions was the release of political prisoners, 
commutation of outstanding death sentences to life, and closure of some of 
the country’s most scandalous prisons at Dzeleza, Nsanje, and Mikuyu. 
The government has pledged to respect press freedom and unlike in the 
past, journalists are invited to state house for free dialogue with the 
president. A “Truth Commission” to investigate human rights abuses in 
the past has been set up. Muluzi declared, “We want to know what 
happened in the past. We will forgive but we must know the truth.” 
Listing some of the “atrocities” committed during the thirty years of 
Banda’s rule, President Muluzi identified the following: 

4 “Malawi-Democratic Pain”, Africa Confidential (London), vol. 36, no. 2, 9 June 1995, 
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(i) Prisoners were chained to the floor and left to die in a prison in 
Nsanje district after which their bodies were thrown into a croco- 
dile-infested river. 

(ii) A whole village of Moslems was arrested in Mangochi district and 
thrown into prison and fed on rats. 

(iii) Members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect were exiled and children 
of the sect were forced to sleep with their mothers and fathers. 


According to Muluzi one of the reasons for setting up the “Truth Com- 
mission” was to expose those who were responsible for the atrocities in 
order to prevent “murderers” from being voted into office.“ To this end, 
Kamuzu Banda, John Tembo and the country’s socalled “official hostess” 
Cecilia Kadzamira along with three police officers were arrested and 
brought to trial for the murder of four politicians in 1983. None of them 
was convicted though the officers remain on trial. The UDF has been 
cautious about this case for fear of bringing to light some facts that might 
consume some of its own leading members who had once been part of 
Banda’s brutal rule. Citizens have been suing the government for past 
atrocities and winning huge cash settlements, enough to render the cash- 
strapped government bankrupt. In mid-1995, the government announced 
that it had paid out about K 500,000 “to those who had suffered, honouring 
the 1994 election promise to redress the wrongs of Dr. Banda’s regime”.” 
Muluzi himself complained bitterly that “the government is willing to pay, 
but where do we get the money from? So many people are coming to make 
claims against the past atrocities of the Malawi Congress Party and my 
government has to pay for those sins”. . 

With the UDF in office for less than a year, unemployment grew to 
“chroni” levels and inflation skyrocketed to 80 per cent. In fact, by 
January 1995, inflation had reached 96 per cent though it was cut in half by 
the end of the year. The minimum wage has not been raised by government. 
The government’s ability to service its foreign debt was already in doubt by 
the end of June 1995. The government has also been unable to effectively 
respond to deepening the socio-economic crisis in the country. The crime 
wave has reached unprecedented levels. The murder of army commander 
General Manken Chigawa by armed robbers in April 1995 was one of the 
numerous indicators of violent crime in the major cities.” Even the home 
of the Inspector-General of police was burgled. To some, the rise in crime 
is the direct result of democratic functioning. Under Banda’s rule criminals 


* See “Malawi—Army Commander Killed”, Africa Research Bulletin, April 1995, p. 
11829. The murder forced President Maillots to postpone his scheduled trip to Kuwait. In late 
April, Licutenant-General Owen Muluni was promoted to the rank of General and made 
commander of the army. . 
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were summarily punished by his numerous kangaroo courts and some were ; 
detained indefinitely, while under the new system the rule of law and due 
process have been adopted and criminals are entitled to bail. Beyond this, 
however, is the economic desperation that is driving thousands into extra- 
legal ways of making a living. Some members of the Young Pioneers still 
retain their weapons in spite of disbandment and have been using these to 
carry out crimes. Apart from the continuation of disruptive and criminal 
acts by the remnants of the Young Pioneers and Mozambican refugees, 
there is the fact that the police is not properly trained and is poorly paid 
and equipped. Many police personnel have no vehicles and face accom- 
modation problems as well. Corruption is also rife within the forces as 
wealthy individuals easily bribe their way out of crimes committed against 
the state.” Muluzi has called on all Zambians to support the government 
in its efforts to contain the crime wave in order'to avoid a “security 
breakdown”. 

There has also been a major national debate on the Constitution. The 
government circulated a provisional document in three languages— 
Chichewa, Chitumbuka and Yao—which was followed by a constitutional 
conference in February 1995. One major debate arising from the report of 
the conference was on the creation of a second parliamentary chamber— the 
senate. Though the UDF favoured a single chamber, the conference 
approved creation of a senate. Muluzi argued against it on the ground that 
it would be too expensive to operate and maintain. Yet he had a very large 
cabinet, with many irrelevant ministerial appointments. More importantly, 
it was strange that a price was being put on democracy, checks and 
balances, and the containment of tyranny. The conference had recommended 
that in order to save money to run the senate, ministerial positions should 
be réduced from 34 to 24. A decision on the creation of the senate chamber 
has now been reserved for 1999. The conference also recommended that 
both the president and vice-president should be elected and the current 
practice where the vice-president is appointed by the president should be 
discontinued. Another recommendation was that no person running for 
either position should have been convicted for any crime in the previous 
seven years: Muluzi had been convicted of petty theft as a young man. The 
conference also felt that the office of the second vice-president, currently 
occupied by AFORD leader Chihana, was not necessary and should be 
abolished. Of course, this position had been created to “attract” Chihana 
into an alliance with the UDF. Parliamentarians who wanted to join 
another political party had to first resign their seats in Parliament and 
subject themselves to by-elections on the platform of the new party. This 
recommendation was designed to limit political prostitution and promote 
party loyalty and discipline. Appointed ministers were expected, according 
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to Article 88 of the constitution, to fully declare their assets within three 
months of their appointment. Death penalty was retained in spite of 
pressure from international human rights organizations. It was, however, 
provided that the traditional courts, unlike under the Banda regime, would 
have no jurisdiction over crimes involving the death penalty. Jurisdiction 
over murder cases was reserved for the high courts in Lilongwe and 
Blantyre. The latter recommendation was influenced by the unprecedented 
crime wave, something which was new to most Malawians. 

The delay ia establishing a senate has angered many organizations and 
the opposition. It means, in effect, that the checks and balances which the 
senate would provide will be absent and it is clear that the AFORD-UDF 
alliance wants to continue to enjoy its parliamentary majority and ability to 
get bills through parliament without any hurdle as was the case with the 
Press Trust Bill on 7 November 1995. Moreover, the appointment of 
Chihana to a vice-presidency was against the provisions of the constitution 
and, therefore, many Malawians feel that the UDF, if not checked early, 
could develop into another one-party system and consequently start work- 
ing against constitutional provision and the rule of law. Muluzi has been 
slow in erecting institutions which are necessary to check political excesses, 
the abuse of office, and to facilitate the consolidation of democracy, such 
as the law commission, the human rights commission, and the ombudsman. 
These are provided for in the provisional constitution and are completely 
within the president’s power. 

Under Banda, corruption was more or less officially sanctioned, provided it 
did not directly offend the “life president”. That tradition has not been 
checked effectively; corruption, therefore, remains rampant: 


Old political habits are proving hard to break. Multi-party politics under 
president Bakili Muluzi’s Democratic Front-led coalition have inherited 
much of the character of the old one-party state. Growing accusations of 
corruption and constitutional manipulation reminded people of the 
Banda era.” 


Many political appointments have not been on consideration of merit. The 
UDF’s slogan of “poverty alleviation” has quickly degenerated into “pocket 
alleviation” or “personal poverty alleviation” as UDF politicians have 
become corrupt. Muluzi’s ministers are widely perceived to be as corrupt 
as Banda’s or as Frederick Chiluba’s in Zambia. President Muluzi has been 
quite reluctant to take action against them. Sam Paso, the education 
minister, enabled private businessmen to make a K36.3 million profit when 
he spent K45.9 million on notebooks. Though he was called to appear 
before an inquiry, he was not relieved of his position for such reckless use 


* “Malawt—Bad Memories”, Africa Confidential, vol. 36, no. 25, 15 December 1995, p. 4. 
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of public funds. Rather, Paso was redeployed to the health ministry. A’ 
recent report by Transparency International (TI), the Berlin-based group, 
noted that no doubt the degree of political openness in Malawi had increased 
under the UDF-AFORD Government, but there was also an “explosion of 
corruption”. It held that this “explosion” has permeated every sector and 
class of society as “Mafia groups” operate in both the public and private 
sectors.” 

In May of 1995, AFORD and UDF parliamentarians were each paid 
K50,000 (about US$3,300) out of the “poverty alleviation” account. This 
payment was supposedly to be used to maintain their constituencies. In 
fact, due to confusion and lack of transparency and consultations within 
the government, the information minister, Brown Mpinganjira, initially 
announced that no such payments had been made. Muluzi was, however, 
compelled to publicly acknowledge that the parliamentarians had received 
the money. But he was unable to explain why only AFORD and UDF 
parliamentarians had been paid and MCP members left out if the money 
was genuinely meant for the “poverty alleviation” programme. The MCP, 
of course, capitalized on this scandal to show how corrupt and unreliable 
AFORD and UDF politicians were. The incident made a major dent on 
the credibility of the government. On a personal level, Muluzi, in spite of 
his MCP background, is perceived to be fairly honest. Nevertheless, many 
of his supporters have developed a feeling that by choosing to live in 
Banda’s Sanjika Palace in the capital, rather than the less opulent state 
house in Lilongwe, Muluzi is being corrupted by the perks of office: it 
reminds most Malawians of the wickedness and ruthlessness which the 
Palace had symbolized under Banda. In a rather strange development, 
Muluzi issued K200 denomination currency notes bearing his own photo- 
graph, and has also retained some of those with Banda’s photo. Many 
ministers have embarked on irrelevant and unnecessary foreign missions 
which have drawn criticisms from the media and public. In early 1996, the 
Parliament passed a bill allowing ministers and parliamentarians to bring 
goods into the country duty free! The implications of this rather unnecessary 
policy can best be imagined. When a K200 million loan facility was set up 
for the Development of Malawi Traders Trust (DEMATT) to “encourage 
small business”, Muluzi issued a list which “included ministers, MPs, and 
other top government officials”.* This, however, was promptly rejected by 
the Trust officials. It was reminiscent of the Banda rule when programmes 
meant to strengthen small investors and businesses were appropriated by 
the political and economic elite. 

In the context of the expectations of the people which had been raised to 
a maximum during the campaigns, the implementation of painful adjustment 

X 
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‘policies has only deepened alienation and anger against the new democratic 
government. This “crisis of expectation” is eroding support for the demo- 
cratic enterprise and making governance even more difficult. The World 
Bank itself has admitted that in the implementation of adjustment “the 
rural poor have been extremely hard hit”.* It has, therefore, called for 
safety nets to protect the poor and vulnerable. There is no doubt that, so 
far, democracy and the removal of Banda from the scene have not helped 
in improving the living conditions of the poor majority in any significant 
way. 

If the UDF government is unable to make a significant difference in the 
lives of Malawians, it will not just lose credibility but its democratic 
enterprise too will be seriously endangered. The people will measure its 
success by the extent to which the new government is able to make a visible 
difference in their lives. Given that the Banda government had spent only 
11 per cent of its last budget on social services, it should not be difficult to 
see the difference that the government can make. AFORD has squandered 
its credibility by jumping from one alliance to the other and by its involve- 
ment in the “poverty alleviation” scandal. Yet, while Chihana cannot 
count on a major future in Malawian politics, local, especially grassroots 
AFORD members, will continue to do well. There are still very credible 
Malawian politicians residing abroad. If they return to take over the 
leadership of AFORD, it might yet rebuild into a formidable political party 
with national spread and credibility. 

If the UDF is able to maintain an open political system, it can gradually 
incorporate AFORD into its fold. Yet Muluzi cannot overlook the army 
which, while dedicated to Banda, had been opposed to the Young Pioneers, 
the Mobile Police Force, and to John Tembo and Cecilia Kadzamira. Even 
during the Banda era, the army had refused to act against prodemocracy 
activists. The height of its resentment against the Young Pioneers was 
evidenced in “Operation Bwezani” in 1993 when junior officers took to the 
streets of Lilongwe killing Young Pioneers who had initiated a massive 
attack against prodemocracy activists. While this uncoordinated and un- 
planned response to the Young Pioneers significantly advanced the struggle 
for democracy and severely dislocated the Young Pioneers, it also directly 
involved the military in politics. Such a politicized military can be expected 
to play a more interventionist role if politicians and political parties fail to 
deliver. There were rumours of a coup against the UDF government in 
April 1995, though no arrests were made. But Muluzi did threaten to 
launch another “Operation Bwezani” in response to the growing crime 
wave. This simply means a further politicization of the army. In April and 
May, the mobile police and army raided several locations in Lilongwe and 
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Blantyre in search of “illegal arms”. This confirmed fears that a coup plot 
had actually been uncovered and that the crime issue was overwhelming 
the government; hence the involvement of the army. Some soldiers were 
arrested for plotting against the government and the UDF is still scared of 
a possible mutiny in support of Banda. The fact, however, is that too 
frequent involvement of the army in political and social operations will 
only draw it into the vortex of the country’s politics.* 

Press freedom and other liberties have increased significantly. There are 
over twenty newspapers in the country today engaged in the struggle for 
relevance, survival, and acceptability. This is certainly a major departure 
from the past.* Muluzi is more open to the media and relates well to 
scholars and students unlike Banda who had clearly lost touch with the 
people and was immersed in the world of sychophancy. However, the 
corruption issue mentioned earlier and some cases of human rights abuses 
continue to cast a shadow on how open the UDF government is willing to 
be and how much it is willing to invest in strengthening civil society. The 
MBC remains the mouthpiece of the government, functioning more or less 
the way it had done under Banda. Recently, one of its reporters was sacked 
for raising the question of why MCP parliamentarians had not benefited 
from the scandalous “poverty alleviation” largesse. Only one religious 
radio station has been licensed so far, thus maintaining the monopoly of 
the state broadcasting service. There is still no indication of a serious 
commitment to the mass education and mobilization of the people and . 
their involvement in decisionmaking. Though newspapers now proliferate, 
many are owned by powerful politicians and ministers or their business 
associates. Some “journalists still find it difficult to exercise independent 
editorial judgement. The country’s only two newspaper printing presses 
are owned by politicians: one by Banda himself, the other by a UDF 
cabinet minister”.” The media, especially the state broadcasting corporation, 
continues to play the sycophantic role it had played under Banda: the news 
begins and ends with the name of Muluzi or some important minister: 
“Before it was Banda, Banda, Banda—every day. Now it is Muluzi, 
Muluzi, Muluzi. Every presidential arrival and departure is on the air.”* 
Melinda Ham and Mike Hall believe that most of Muluzi’s overtures to the 
media are “superficial”, even opportunistic, because 


Banda’s legacy is strong. Under his rule, almost every institution was 
subservient to the ruling party and to him personally. The political 
culture he created is deeply entrenched. A whole generation of journalists 


s Ibid. : 
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worked under strict censorship, trade unions existed in name only, 
lawyers were afraid to take action against the authorities, and those who 
spoke out against human rights violations were detained, tortured, and 
murdered.” 


They contend that it will take a long time to build new institutions, mass 
education, strengthening of civil society, and the institutionalization of 
democracy to alter the social and political landscape. Muluzi recognizes 
this predicament. Even patronizing and paternalistic populism will not be 
enough. The UDF will need to attack the structural roots of the Malawian 
crisis. As Denis Venter has rightly argued: 


Alarm bells are already ringing: for most Malawians, the outcome of 
multiparty politics has fallen woefully short of expectation . . . ridding 
Malawi of Dr. Banda seems to have been the easy part; but now comes 
the difficult part—-to erase the stains of the past, press on towards a new 
era of social justice, peace and prosperity in the Second Republic and 
yield the fruits of independence promised but not delivered to a restive 
electorate that naively believes that the new-found democracy is a magic 
wand which can produce miracles.” 


The state which had been occupied in ‘the oppression and brutalization of 
the people needs to be reconstructed to serve the people. Clearly, the UDF 
and the other opposition movements including the reformed MCP have 
opened the way to a new political future in Malawi. Yet the real struggle 
for good governance, accountability, social justice, popular participation, 
rural development, gender equality, respect for the environment and human 
rights has only just begun. 


June 1996 
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Untted States and Cuba 


KENNETH N. SKOUG Jr, The United States and Cuba under ‘Reagan and 
Shultz: A Foreign Service Officer Reports. Westport, CT: Praeger, 
1996. Pp. xi + 238. 


This book is an account of a United States foreign service officer who 
began his career around the time the Cuban revolution led by Fidel Castro 
‘was gathering strength. Skoug’s rendition, largely confined to the evolving 
US—Cuba thaw during the years 1982-88 when he served as Coordinator of 
Cuban Affairs in the State Department under the then Secretary, George P. 
Shultz, is mercifully devoid of any pretentious “I said so” statements. 
Instead, it is a fairly credible account of the events and issues, sometimes 
padded with dreary details of day-to-day developments. Chronologically 
recounted, Skoug brings to the fore the much dragged-out zero-sum game 
that foreign affairs professionals on both sides of the Florida Straits played 
out which in the end only exacerbated the strained relations between the 
two countries. 

Admittedly, there is a remarkable consistency in US policy towards 
Cuba, beginning from the Eisenhower administration. It was rooted in 
three prime objects: to overthrow Castro’s government; to isolate and 
“contain” Cuba; and to reduce Soviet presence and influence in that 
Caribbean island. In the years of Kennedy and since, US policymakers 
focussed on the first goal of overthrowing Castro through the Bay of Pigs 
episode and, following its failure, through the socalled “Operation Mon- 
goose” which, among other things, included physical extermination of 
Castro by assassination, poisoning, etc. Isolation of Cuba was one of 
several other means to that same end. By the early 1970s, isolation and 
containment had become ends in and of themselves. At the same time, 
Cuba’s ties with the Soviet Union had become the primary consideration, 
largely as a fall-out of events in Angola. 

Whatever little was accomplished by the Carter administration in reducing 
tension—which, among other things, included signing of a fisheries and | 
maritime boundary agreement, easing of currency restrictions and permitting _ 
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charter flights—which was amply reciprocated by Castro who, in turn, let a 
large number of political prisoners immigrate to the US, came to naught 
with the advent of Ronald Reagan to the White House. 

Even before assuming office, several of Reagan’s officials advocated 
harsh measures against Cuba. The US Secretary of State, Alexander Haig, 
set the “get tough” tone when he announced at the outset his pdlicy of 
“deal{ing] with the immediate source of the problem” of insurgency in 
Central America which, in his view, was undoubtedly Cuba! Although the 
rhetoric was high-pitched, there was nothing in the US armoury that would 
translate it into effective action. So much so, Reagan’s policy merely 
adopted time-worn techniques such as economic pressure, propaganda 
broadcasts, military intimidation and diplomatic isolation, none of which 
produced the desired results. The economic embargo that Reagan officials 
clamped included confiscation of imported goods which contained Cuban 
nickel! They also pressured European allies not to negotiate Cuba’s out- 
standing loans. Even the banning of the use of US dollars by American 
tourists to Cuba had little practical effect because in any event those who 
travelled to the island were mostly Cuban exiles. 

Having failed in mounting economic pressure, the strategy was changed 
to using propaganda broadcasts as a means of exacerbating tensions within 
the Caribbean island. Originally intended or conceived as an arrangement 
akin to that of Radio Free Europe and to be administered by the Board for 
International Broadcasting, the propaganda broadcasts of Radio Marti, 
eventually by decision of the Congress, were made part of the Voice of 
America, an aspect on which surprisingly Skoug offers no insights what- 
soever. In any event, Radio Marti broadcasts fell on deaf ears, morë 
because the Cuban government succeeded in jamming them quite effec- 
tively. What followed was even more disastrous. For in May 1985, Castro 
suspended the immigration agreement, and in response the US issued a 
decree virtually barring any Cuban from the mainland and thereby closing 
the door of contact between Cubans and US citizens. 

Meanwhile, the third option of military intimidation too was launched. 
Designated as “Ocean Venture 82”, it involved 45,000 troops, 350 airplanes 
and 60 ships to engage in naval manoeuvres in the Caribbean waters 
ostensibly for a naval “invasion by American and possibly Latin American 
forces”. Among other things, the exercise included an attempt to evacuate 
noncombatants from the US naval base in Guantanamo. Whether these 
manoeuvres were intended for an actual naval invasion of Cuba is not clear 
in Skoug’s account. On hindsight, perhaps these were in preparation for 
the Grenada intervention, but Skoug only states in passing that neither he 
“learnt of it [Grenada invasion] . . . nor was it clear who in the Department 
was aware of the plan”. The upshot of “Ocean Venture 82” and its 
aftermath only forced Cuba to become even more belligerent. Not only did 
Castro place the island on military alert, he also requested more military 
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aid from the Soviet Union and began to reorganize his country’s defences 
with a new militia. . 

Cumulatively all US “get tough” efforts came to naught and even became 
counterproductive in the end. So much so, by 1987 relations were at their 
lowest ebb since the 1962 missile crisis. As the year 1987 began, Cuba 
denied US diplomats the right to land cargo charter planes, thus making 
shipments of supplies more difficult. In turn, the US aggressively pursued 
passage of a resolution in the UN Human Rights Commission which 
accused Cuba of persecuting political dissenters. It failed when Latin 
American members of the Commission supported Cuba. By early 1988 the 
United States which had previously refused to attend any meeting about 
Angola with Cubans present relented and met for the first time with its 
Cuban counterparts to discuss the war in Angola. And with that ended 
Reagan’s Cuban initiatives. The upshot of it all was that Cuban-US tensions 
were bequeathed to President George Bush. Among others, what explains 
the lack of progress in US policy towards Cuba even in terms of reducing 
the tensions, according to Skoug, is the Radio Marti episode. As he says: 
“Had the crisis not erupted over Radio Marti, it might have been possible 
to make progress on bilateral issues of low strategic or ideological content”. 
But who was responsible for the Radio Marti fiasco? It is not clear to the 
reader. Neither, perhaps, is it to the author! 


Centre of American and West European Studies, R. NARAYANAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


International Restrocturing 


WINFRIED RuIGROK and Ros van TULDER, The Logic of International 
Restructuring. London: Routledge, 1995. Pp. xvi + 344. Price not 
indicated. 


Globalization has become a catchword and offers a basic tool of analysis of 
world economy. It is a concept, a strategy for companies, and a policy 
objective for nation states. Very often globalization has been considered as 
an unmixed blessing to all who participate in the international economy. In 
the context of the overwhelming influence of “globalization”, a number of 
important issues are overlooked by the students of the subject, managers 
and policymakers. Consequently, it has promoted a large number of myths 
and half truths resulting very often in rather dangerous consequences. 
Apart from globalization, modern analysis of the political economy of 
international relations also makes the concept of interdependence very 
important. Here, again, one is confronted with a number of limitations. 
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An important issue which has dominated the discussion of international 
economy is marginalization of the nation state and limitations on the 
exercise of sovereignty by the nation state. Arguments are built, very often 
loosely, to prove that the nation state is withering and getting replaced by 
market forces which will organize the world economy efficiently. 

The main actors in the reorganization of the world economy are considered 
to be the corporations which are becoming international or globalized. 
This activity by a hundred odd corporations has made many argue that 
internationalization has come to stay, for these corporations are expected 
to provide nearly one-third of the world’s industrial production and their 
economic strength is growing. 

On account of this, it has been extremely difficult to see that this 
‘phenomenon is either exaggerated or made to look bigger than the reality 
is. Further, this analysis very often confines itself within a very specific 
discipline. Naturally, the analysis fails to be a comprehensive explanation 
of the reality. 

Winfried Ruigrok and Rob van Tulder have begun their work on 
internationalization rightly challenging this narrow approach. They claim 
in their preface: 


We argue that many of these claims have been put forward on a very 
limited empirical basis, which makes it impossible to generalise the 
often fancy concepts to other cases . . . . We cross disciplinary bound- 
aries, trying to do justice to “international complexity” and to the 
variety of actors shaping this complexity. 


Thus the authors attempted to take apart their analysis of an inter- 
disciplinary approach to international restructuring. A significant feature 
of their analysis is to focus on the micro aspects of the subject. Thus they 
have attempted to continue micro study with the broad-based interdisciplinary 
study of general factors. 

The basic assumption of restructuring of industries in industrial countries, 
according to some theories, is primarily a search for efficiency nationally 
and globally. The national borders are becoming, according to the propon- 
ents of these theories, highly flexible. The authors of the book under 
review, however, believe that restricting concepts, internationalization 
strategies, and international trade policies are the result of economic, 
political and social interactions, that is, struggles and bargaining processes, 
and thus the object of social and political choice. 

It is in this respect that the analysis of restructuring of these authors is 
different from many other studies. This makes the study very interesting 
and useful. 

The authors do not believe that the corporations have abandoned their 

nationality. There has been a debate, especially in the 1990s, that TNCs 
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have become global companies abandoning their national identity. The 
proponents of this loss of national identity approach conclude that boards 
of decisionmaking include other nationals and capital is owned by a large 
number of citizens belonging to a large number of countries. Thus, these 
companies have lost or are in the process of losing their national identity. 
This conclusion of theirs has led many governments, academies and inter- 
national institutions to underemphasize the importance of national policy 
on the one hand and intergovernmental cooperation on the other. 

The authors basically believe that the corporations have not abandoned 
their national characters. They have meticulously studied major corpor- 
ations. One of the important features enabling one to identify the nationality 
is the central decisionmaking in the corporations and whether the boards 
have representation of other nationalities. The results of their study show 
that very few boards consist of citizens of the respective countries in which 
the present companies are legally established. 

One more indicator is the location of R & D establishments. A fiki 
number of companies have their basic R & D in their parent countries. 

Even with regard to finance, the dependence of companies on external 
finance has been exaggerated. These companies depend largely on their 
own finance, according to these authors. 

So companies remain rooted in their national identities. They also depend 
on their national government to build up the necessary domestic and 
international policy environment. 

The study summarizes competing views on internationalization and 
globalization in a comprehensive manner. The book is extremely well 
written and cogently argued, with a sweep of bold and perceptive analysis. 
It is recommended to all students of International relations, policymakers 
and transnationals. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organisation and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Ethics in International Relations 


MERVYN Frost, Ethics in International Relations—A Constitutive Theory, 
Cambridge: University of Cambridge, 1996. Pp. x + 251. Price not 
indicated. 


The book under review is a revised edition of Mervyn Frost’s earlier book 
Towards a Normative Theory of International Relations published a decade 
ago. As the author himself admits, ethics is “not a recognized subfield 
within the discipline of international relations and there is a ‘general 
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scepticism’ as to whether ethics had any. place at all”, either within the 
discipline or in the actual conduct of international relations, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most questions commonly asked about international 
politics are ethical ones. The reason for the neglect of normative issues in — 
international relations was the existence of a bipolar world engaged in Cold 
War politics. The main issue during the Cold War was the question of 
survival. Mervyn Frost rightly observes, “In a ‘life or death’ struggle there 
did not appear to be much point in spending time and effort discussing the 
shape of a just world order. And survival was understood to take precedence 
over justice.” : 

Following the collapse of Communism and the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, there has been a surge of interest in ethics in international relations 
in the West. Some other issues such as the emergence of nationalism, and 
Islamic fundamentalism in the Middle East, which the author dubbs as 
“irrational movements”, are blocking the way of normativism in international 
relations. It never occurs to the author to ask whether Third World 
countries even today are confronted with a “life or death” struggle and the 
question of survival must take precedence over justice and ethical issues. 

The book’s relevance lies not in its attempt to give international ethics its 
due place in international relations or, as the author fondly calls it, to bring 
the issue of ethics to the centrestage of international relations but in 
presenting a critique of various theories of international relations in order 
to substantiate his own constitutive theory. 

In the first two chapters the author argues that there is no single reason 
for the failure to take normative theory seriously. Instead, there are a 
complex set of reasons for this failure and all of them are not very 
convincing. In Chapter 3 the author describes some of the normative ` 
questions in contemporary world politics which later form the basis of his 
normative theory. In Chapter 4 the author describes what he calls the 
settled norms in international relations today. In Chapter 5 he formulates a 
background justification which he calls the constitutive theory of individuality 
and gives reasons for preferring it to the others. Finally in Chapters 6 and 7 
the author shows how the mode of theorizing, developed in Chapter 5, can 
be used to answer two sets of pressing questions in world politics. The first 
has to do with justifying the use of unconventional modes of violence in 
world politics, and the second grapples with the problems that arise where 
groups claim the right to establish new states in disputed territory. In short 
the normative theory is being propagated to, justify the actions, interven- 
tions or inactions of the West in the developing countries in the post-Cold 
War era. 


Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, - SHAMS-UD-DIN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Tibet Problem 


ANAND Kumar, ed., Tibet: A Source Book, New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 
1995. Pp. xii + 311. Rs 350. 


The very mention of the word Tibet conjures up the image of a mystic land 
with a unique exotic religion, located far above the rest of the world. The 
sense of remoteness and inaccessibility of Tibet is mainly due to the rough 
and difficult terrain and high snow bound mountains which surround it. 
For this reason the winds of change, passing through the entire world, did 
not penetrate into Tibet. And this was also the reason why Tibet could not 
march along with the rest of the world and adapt itself to the changing circum- 
stances and needs of the time. Thus when China invaded Tibet in 1950, it 
exposed the lack of preparedness on the part of Tibet to face the situation. 
As the Tibetan Government followed the isolationist policy, the outside 
world too had very little knowledge of Tibet. 

The only country with whom Tibet has had historical and cultural link 
since times immemorial is India. However, at the time when China invaded 
Tibet, India itself was not in a position to take a firm stand as it was 
preoccupied in consolidating its newly won independence from British 
rule. Further, due to dramatic changes in international politics since the 
early twentieth century, India took upon itself the role of unifying Asian 
nations to face the challenges of other continents and also to enable Asian 
nations to play a vital role in the international arena. Therefore, in order to 
realize its vision of a united Asia, India was hesitant to spoil its relation 
with its greatest Asian neighbour, namely, China, over the Tibet issue. 
- Therefore, India employed the British legacy of recognizing China’s suze- 
rainty over Tibet. The British had their own selfish motives for agreeing to 
Chinese suzerainty in Tibet. Their motives were to bribe the Chinese into 
recognizing Britain’s monopoly of economic rights in Tibet and to prevent 
Russian domination over this strategically significant area. Thus in the age 
of decolonialization, the comity of nations remained a mute witness to 
colonialization of an ancient nation. 

In the post-Cold War period, human rights have become one of the 
major planks in international relations. Also, the Dalai Lama, the spiritual 
and political leader of Tibet, in his own way impressed the international 
community in getting himself recognized as Tibet’s religious leader. These 
developments did facilitate fresh attention of the world towards the plight 
of Tibetans, but once again, lack of information and facts about Tibet 
became an obstacle to concrete action by other nations and peoples. 

The book under review is a means to overcome these obstacles. It brings 
together all the basic facts about the contemporary Tibetan scene and the 
ongoing struggle to regain freedom. The book is divided into six parts. Part 
one contains essays by the Dalai Lama and five outstanding Indian leaders, 
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which highlight the moral, political and human dimensions of the Tibetan 
crisis. Part two presents a synoptic and systematic understanding of con- 
temporary Tibet, facts about Tibetans in exile, the status of Tibet—China 
contacts and a vision of future Tibet. Part three outlines various dimensions of 
the Indian response to the Tibetan quest for dignity and justice. Part four 
contains worldwide parliamentary and international initiatives expressing 
growing global endorsement of freedom for Tibet. The fifth part includes 
resolutions of the United Nations on Tibet. The book ends with a summary 
of the current situation in Tibet and two recent statements of the Dalai 
Lama. The most important aspect of this book relates to the Indian stand 
on the Tibetan question. The book contains not only the statement of the 
Indian Government at the United Nations in 1965 but also statements and 
letters of eminent Indian leaders on the Tibetan question dating from 1950 
onwards. These collections are valuable in view of India’s position to 
influence world public opinion on the matter. 

One of the most important inclusions is the letter written by Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel, former Deputy Prime Minister of India, to Jawaharlal 
Nebru, then Prime Minister of India, on 7 November 1950. In this letter, 
Sardar Patel had stated: 


The Chinese Government has tried to delude us by professions of 
peaceful intention. My own feeling is that at a crucial period they 
manage to instill into our Ambassador a false sense of confidence. in 
their so called desire to settle the Tibetan problem by peaceful means. 
The final action of the Chinese, in my judgement, is little short of 
perfidy. The tragedy of it is that the Tibetans put faith in us; they choose 
to be guided by us; and we have been unable to get them out of the 
meshes of Chinese diplomacy or Chinese malevolence. 


Expressing his views on China, he stated that despite its best efforts 
India had failed to assuage Chinese feelings, to allay its apprehensions, and 
to defend its legitimate claims. Sardar Patel also expressed the security 
implications for India in the event of the disappearance of Tibet. He 
stated: 


For the first time, after centuries, India’s defence has to concentrate 
itself on two fronts simultaneously. Our defence measures have so far 
been based on the calculations of superiority over Pakistan. In our 
calculations we shal) now have to reckon with Communist China in the 
North and in the North-east, a Communist China which has definite 
ambitions and aims and which does not, in any way, seem friendly 


disposed towards us. 


Dr Rammanohar Lohia, an eminent Indian Socialist Leader, stated in 
1950, “China has invaded Tibet, which can only mean that the giant has 
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moved to rub out the life of a child”. He also stated, “To call the invasion 


of Tibet an effort to liberate three million Tibetans is to make language ` 


lose all meaning and to all human communication and understanding, 
freedom and slavery, bravery and cowardice, loyalty and treason, truth 
and lie, will become synonymous.” 

Commenting on the Panchsheel Agreement with China in Parliament in 
1954, Dr Ambedkar stated that India should have accorded recognition to 
Tibet instead of China in 1949. He said: “Panchsheel is one of the significant 
parts of the Buddha Dharma. If Shri Mao had even an iota of faith in 
Panchsheel he would have treated the Buddhists in his country in a different 
manner. Panchsheel has no place in politics.” 

In a statement made by C. Rajagopalachari after the national uprising of 
10 March 1959 and after the Dalai Lama sought refuge in India, he 
expressed that, 


the issue of Tibet is not a question of legalistic exploration as to the 
sovereignty of Tibet but a question of human rights which must be 
decided on the place of justice and humanity and not on the basis of any 
legal puzzle. No one can doubt the fact that Tibetan people have a right 
to rule themselves. 


Delivering the presidential address at the All India Convention on Tibet 
held on 30 May 1959, Jayarakash Narayana stated that “one of the great 
tragedies of history is being enacted in full view of the world. Tibet is being 
gobbled up by Chinese dragon”. He also accepted that in this regard India 
made a twofold mistake. First, its acceptance of an imperialist formula; 
and second, to believe that a powerful totalitarian state could be trusted to 
honour the autonomy of a weak country. 

During the Lok Sabha debate in May 1959 Acharya Kripalani stated that 
China’s right of suzerninty over Tibet “was out of date, old and antiquated. 
It was never exercised in fact. It had lapsed by the flux of time”. 

Apart from the letters and statements of eminent Indian personalities, 
the book contains resolutions passed by Indian political parties on Tibet 
and dialogue between the Dalai Lama and Indian policy experts held at 
New Delhi on 19 August 1993. 

Another prominent aspect of the book is that it contains statements and 
resolutions that demonstrate the worldwide endorsement and support for 
the Dalai Lama’s peace proposal to find a solution to the Tibet issue. In 
1982, following the change of leadership in China, the Dalai Lama sent his 
representatives to Beijing to open talks concerning the future of Tibet and 
Tibetans. 

In response to the tremendous support and encouragement the Dalai 
Lama received from the international community for his peace overture to 
China, he announced the Five Point Peace Plan for Tibet on 21 September 
1987 at the Congressional Human Rights Caucus in Washington, D.C. In 
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his speech at the European Parliament, Strasbourg, on 15 June 1988, the 
Dalai Lama proposed a framework for Sino-Tibetan negotiations. This 
proposal is known as Strasbourg Proposal. The book also contains the 
Dalai Lama’s letter to Deng Xiaoping dated 11 September 1992. 

A memorandum in support of the Dalai Lama’s Five Point Peace Plan 
for Tibet signed by 212 members of Indian Parliament, representing various 
political parties, was presented to the Speaker of Lok Sabha. The members 
of Parliament in their common memorandum noted that 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama’s offer of finding a negotiated settlement 
with regard to the future status of Tibet is a gesture of statesmanship 
and we hope the new leaders in China will reciprocate to it positively, 
keeping in view the larger interests of both the Chinese and Tibetan 
peoples. 


This was followed by a letter written to Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng 
by members of Indian Parliament on 27 April 1989. 


Every problem in the world today is being resolved through dialogue, 
understanding and cooperation. It is very unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment of People’s Republic of China has chosen to use might to solve the 
problems in Tibet. As the use of violence and force would further 
aggravate the problem, we urge your Government to apply reason and 
wisdom and deal leniently with the Tibetans. 


If I were to criticize the book, it could only be for minor slips. The 
sources and dates for the statements of some eminent persons have not 
been duly mentioned. Similarly the names of the authors and the sources of 
the articles in Part Two, “Tibet and Tibetans” are also missing. Many 
writers on the subject, be it western or Tibetan or Indian, have for various 
reasons projected only a one-sided picture of Tibet. This book is no 
exception, although it is written under the auspices of the All Party Indian 
Parliamentary Forum for Tibet. On the whole, this source book would 
prove to be a valuable reference work for students, scholars and others 
who are interested in Tibet. 


Career Awardee, HURITER, YESHI CHOEDON 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Note from the Editor-in-Chief 





With this issue of International Studies we introduce one significant change 
in the format of the Journal. Each issue will have a few articles devoted to one 
region or to one theme. In other words, three or four articles in each issue 
will have a focus. A member of the Editorial Board will be in charge of 
putting an issue together. (S)he will be identified for every issue. This issue 
has been put together by Dr (Ms) Anuradha Mitra Chenoy. The editorial 
note like the one which follows this statement will elaborate on the focus. 

Elsewhere in the Journal you will see a call for papers on some of the 
proposed themes. We would welcome contributions for consideration for 
publication in the Journal. We trust that you will like the new look of the 
Journal. The idea of a “focussed” issue and articles relating to one theme 
has been in evidence in the past in the special numbers of the Journal. This 
time around, however, the attempt is to make each issue into a small but 
special number. This might help us make the presence of the Journal 
tangible in the ongoing international political and security debates within 
the country and abroad. The focussed issue, in short, is an invitation to the 
debate. We hope the scholars in the relevant fields will join the same. The 
Journal wishes to be a vehicle of debate and of exchange of ideas. The 
focus or theme issues, it is hoped, will enable it to do so. So come and join 
the debate. i 


May 1997 G.P. Deshpande 


Editorial 





Every stage in history raises debates and questions in the context of its own 
experience. The emergence of new states, especially in the Central Asian 
region, after the break up of the former Soviet Union has reopened issues 
in international politics concerned with key concepts like nationalism, 
ethnicity, selfdetermination and identity politics. These issues impact on 
political and economic structures and influence the development of these 
societies, shaping their role ii the international political system. This issue 
of International Studies focusses on some of these problems. 

The right to selfdetermination developed and received legitimacy during 
the colonial period. Today, with the weakening sovereignty of nation states 
because of the power of globalization on one hand, and the rise of sub- 
nationalisms on the other, the idea of selfdetermination takes on entirely 
new dimensions. The Chinese Communist Party and the People’s Republic 
of China for that matter do not subscribe to the Leninist notion of self- 
determination. But that does not mean that the problems of “nation” and 
“nationality” will therefore disappear. Even a “hard state” like China will 
have to face the problem of nation and nationality squarely. Dawa Norbu 
analyses the issue of selfdetermination as understood by the Soviet and 
Chinese regimes and the relevance of this to Tibet. Comparing the UN, 
Soviet, and Chinese positions, Norbu argues that Tibet fulfils the criteria 
necessary for defining Tibet as a distinct “nation”. 

It is argued that states require national cohesion to survive as states. 
How far does one carry the argument of national cohesion? Would the 
creation of new identities coinciding with ethnic homogeneity lead to new 
nation states? Anita Sengupta in her article on minorities and nationalizing 
states in Central Asia argues that since the Central Asian region had 
always been an amorphous mass with multiple and contending identities, it 
would be problematic to create a political identity based on a specific 
identity. Sengupta also shows that no majority in a state can be a permanent 
one; that majorities can change into minorities as the Russians did in 
Central Asia. The important thing is to ensure minority rights. 

To evaluate the potential and constraints of the Central Asian Republics, 
Anuradha M. Chenoy details the economic and political processes of these 
republics. The economic potential of these states and the uneven nature of 
reforms therein are analysed. The political changes and new institutions in 
the Central Asian states reveal, that much of the old party structures from 
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the Soviet period have been reconstituted to provide the base for the new 
nationalist parties. The leadership and ruling elites exercise strong control 
and are able to guide these systems closely. Contested politics is thus the 
exception rather than the norm in this region. 

The economic reforms in the Central Asian Republics are changing the 
structure of these economies and bringing about radical changes. Gulshan 
Sachdeva analyses the stage and status of the reform in each of the Central - 
Asian Republics to show the complex transformation from a command 
economy to a market one. Sachdeva shows that the Central Asian eco- 
nomies have to simultaneously deal with transformation dilemmas and 
struggle to maintain the current level of development as well as develop 
national institutions to sustain their economies. 

Shams-Ud-Din argues that the belief that the withdrawal of the Russians 
from Central Asia would eventually lead to a power vacuum and the 
traditional “great game” would resume in this regime is a myth. He shows 
that the Central Asian regimes are seriously engaged in formulating their 
foreign policies and relations with neighbouring countries. The attempt of 
external powers would be fo create centres of influence in these Republics. 

The emergence of the Central Asian Republics as independent states 
and the consequent transitional problems there have tended to provide 
neighbouring states like Turkey and Iran timely opportunities to play the 
role of regional powers. Pasha in his article on “Turkey and the Republics 
of Central Asia” discusses how Turkey has emphasized Islamic and racial 
commonalities with most of the Central Asian states. This kind of emphasis 

-has tended to erode Turkey’s secular character and Western expectations 
of a Turkish role model in Central Asia have received a setback. 

Fifty years of Indian independence calls for an introspective review of 
India’s role in world affairs. Mahatma Gandhi had profound impact on the 
international peace movement. His interpretation of the theory of non- 
violence and its practice are analysed by David Cortright, who views 
Gandhi’s influence on the US peace movement. Cortright also raises the 
pertinent question that when a legitimate popular movement striving for 
justice has attempted every nonviolent form of redress and yet faces 
relentless repression, must it maintain a purely nonviolent form of struggle? 
This remains one of the unresolved yet vigorously debatable dilemmas of 
our times. 


Anuradha M. Chenoy 


Selfdetermination in the Post-Soviet Era: 
A Case Study of Tibet 


DAWA NORBU 


There seems to be no consensus among international lawyers and political 
scientists on whether al! the other-determined peoples will have the right to 
selfdetermination or not. For, national selfdetermination as such is one of 
the most contested concepts in twentieth-century political discourse. More- 
over, “achievements or not, of selfdetermination is generally resolved on 
the concrete plane of political struggle and not on the abstract level of 
relative rights”.’ 

The history of national selfdetermination is full of contradictions and 
double standards.? The UN Charter calls for people’s right to selfdetermi- 
nation, but in the next breath states its opposition to any attempt at the 
disruption of national unity and territorial integrity of a member state. The 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) also employs this doublespeak 
whenever it perceives tribal demands for selfdetermination in conflict with 
its larger visions of stability and peace in the African continent. In the 
Indian subcontinent, India denied selidetermination in Kashmir but fought 
for the selfdetermination of Bangladesh. Pakistan has insisted on the right 
of the Kashmiri people to selfdetermination, but denied it to Bangladesh. 
The Communist record is no better. Chinese, Marxists, in the early 1920s 
and 1930s, promised Tibetans, Mongols and Uighurs the right to self- 
determination and even secession. But after the seizure of state power in 
1949, Mao Zedong denied selfdetermination even to deserving minority 
nationalities in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Many more cases of 
such double standard may be cited, but our basic thrust is clear. National 





The author is Associate Professor of Central Asian Studies in the Centre for South, Central, 
South East Asia, and South West Pacific Studies, School of International 
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selfdetermination, as an emancipatory ideology, has enormous appeal for 
other-determined peoples everywhere, and since it invokes popular sover- 
eignty as its core social message, hardly anyone in this democratic age can 
openly challenge it. But its implementation has serious implications for 
empires and their contemporary successors—multinational states which 
number 170 out of a total of 185. 

With such discouraging precedence, is it worthwhile to raise the question 
of Tibetan people’s right to selfdetermination? The answer, I believe, is a 
qualified and relative “yes” for a number of reasons. 

First, the Tibetan case for selfdetermination is a credible one which has 
enjoyed widespread support from competent world bodies and national 
leaders during the last thirtyfive years (1959-94). It was Chiang Kai-shek 
who first raised the question of Tibetan people’s right to national self- 
determination (as early as 27 March 1959) before the Dalai Lama or any 
Tibetan supporter did. The Kuomintang (KMT) leader promised that 
when the KMT recovered the Mainland, “our government will meet your 
[Tibetan people's] wishes in accordance with the principle of national 
selfdetermination”.’ In October 1961, the UN General Assembly passed a 
Resolution “renewing” its call for “their [Tibetan people’s] right to self- 
determination” .‘ In its 1965 resolution, the UN reaffirmed its “resolutions 
1353 (XTV) of 21 October 1959 and 1723 (XVI) of 20 December 1961 on 
the question of Tibet”.* In November 1992, the Permanent People’s Tribunal 
(based in Strasbourg), after listening to Chinese as well as Tibetan advo- 
cates for five days, concluded that the PRC had denied the Tibetans their 
tight to selfdetermination.* In July 1992, four US senators, including 
Daniel Patrik Moynihan, spoke in favour of the Tibetan people’s right to 
selfdetermination,’ which they declared the US government had supported 
before the Sino-American détente in the early 1970s. On 31 January 1994, a 
group of Chinese pro-democracy and dissident intellectuals from the PRC, 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong released a “proposed draft” of a “Constitution of 
Federal Republic of China”. The draft promised the Tibetan people a 
“referendum”, after twentyfive years of the Constitution’s operation, to 
ascertain Tibet’s position in relation to China. The present Dalai Lama 
has, from time to time, called for selfdetermination, the latest call being in 
1991.* 7 


? Chung-yang Jih-pao (Taipei), 27 March 1959. 

* Dalai Lama’s Information Office, Internationa! Resolutions and Recognitions on Tibet 
-(Dharamsala, 1994), p. 10. 

5 Ibid., p. 11. 

1 Justice Michael Kirby, “Decision of the Permanent Tribunal of People in its Session on 
Tibet”, Strasbourg, France, November 1992, The Austrahan Law Jounal (New South Wales), 
vol. 68, no. 2, February 1994, pp. 139-40 

7 Tibetan Review (New Deihi), vol. 27, no. 9, 1992, p. 5. 
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Second, the new international context, freed of Cold War rigidities and 
ideological orthodoxies, offers new possibilities even to the last Leninist 
regimes which are, nonetheless, undergoing fundamental economic trans- 
formation. In particular, the collapse of the Soviet empire and the conse- 
quent declaration of independence by formerly subjugated nations in 
Eurasia, Eastern Europe and Central Asia, numbering twenty-nine coun- 
tries, has serious implications for the persistent Tibetan demand for self- 
determination. They are the latest and most numerous cases of national 
selfdetermination by peaceful means since decolonization. Although the 
Chinese Communist empire might not meet a fate similar to the Soviet 
collapse, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) shared a similar Leninist 
heritage on selfdetermination, as I shall show. 


\ Leninist Redefinition of Selfdetermination 


To understand why Lenin and his followers advocated that national self- 
determination in a colonial context meant secession of a territory and that 
the same principle, in the context of socialist states, meant only self- 
government, we must keep in mind the rising anticolonial movement in 
the first half of the twentieth century. This movement tended to lend 
credence to the Leninist redefinition of selfdetermination in view of the 
then widespread conflict between the colonial powers, mostly Western, 
and the colonized countries. The colonized countries demanded the right to 
selfdetermination, which in,fact meant secession from European colonial 
empires, and they found the necessary ideology and political support in the 
Leninist redefinition of selfdetermination. Above all, there was a conver- 
gence of interests between the anticolonial nationalists and the anti- 
imperialist Marxist—Leninists which led to popular acceptance of Lenin’s 
redefinition of selfdetermination. 

Partly to outbid Western powers for the support of subject nations and 
partly to exploit the ambiguity inherent in the concept of selfdetermination, 
one of the first things that the Soviet Government did in 1917 was to 
declare its support for the right to national selfdetermination. “With this 
declaration the ice broke, and the dammed-up waters of nationality began 
a wild rush which was to sweep onward until the end of the war and beyond 
in an increasingly powerful and ultimately uncontrollable torrent.” The : 
Soviets added the fuel of selfdetermination to the fire of anticolonial 
nationalist movements, setting the entire colonial world ablaze. From then 
on, the right to selfdetermination came to be associated increasingly, for all 
practical purposes, with anticolonial movements seeking to overthrow 
European colonial rule and establish national Governments. Selfdetermi- 
nation in a socialist context became ideologically inconceivable. 


” Alfred Cobban, National Seff-Determination (Chicago, 1944), p. 12. 
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With anticolonial powers insisting that selfdetermination had “rélevance 
only in the colonial realm”, colonial powers found themselves more and 
more on the defensive.” In fact, because of their political position, their 
stand on selfdetermination appeared not only defensive but ambiguous. 
Their instinctive reaction was not to yield to the anticolonial demand too 
much or too soon. “The fact that the Charter which proclaimed the 
abstract principle of selfdetermination simultaneously established the two 
tutelage systems related in Chapters XI, XII and XII is evidence that the 
Conference at San Francisco did not intend to liquidate colonialism 
immediately.”" In the process the Soviet Union emerged as the champion 
of selfdetermination. ' 

The Soviet Union, in 1945, did support the principle of selfdetermination at 
the San Francisco Conference when the UN Charter was being drafted. At 
its suggestion, the clause “respect for the Principle of equal rights and 
selfdetermination of peoples” was added to Articles 1 and 55.” By then 
most of the European empires in Asia and Africa had been overthrown, and 
the Soviet Union had already consolidated itself as a new multinational state. 

From the perspective of the late twentieth century, any attempt to 
establish a relationship between democracy and nationalism would carry 
little conviction since they are considered incongruous with each other. 
However, at the turn of the century, they were “generally taken as synony- 
mous in the thought of the Western nations. The nation-state was regarded 
as the political expression of the democratic will of the people”.” Similar 
sentiments prevailed in Japan in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth 
` centuries.” 

If at all there is a common denominater, it is the vague notion of popular 
sovereignty underlying both selfdetermination and democracy, especially 
the vulgarized democracy that seems to have been the popular perception 
in the non-European world in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth 
centuries. There “democracy” simply meant the replacement of divine or 
royal authority by popular mandate whereas, in the colonial context, it 
meant the replacement of colonial power by native authority based on 
popular mandate. 

In Leninist redefinition of selfdetermination, the emphasis shifted foi 
popular will to “national oppression” as 4 critical criterion. It did not really 
matter whether the people in question expressed a desire for national 
selfdetermination; but it was assumed that where “national oppression” 


* Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation (Boston, 1962), p. 296. 
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existed there was a general will to selfdetermination. The “oppressed 
people” should enjoy the right to selfdetermination and secede from the 
“oppressing nation”. In Lenin’s own words: 


What is the most important, the fundamental idea of our thesis? The 
distinction between oppressed and oppressor nation . . . . The right of 
nations to selfdetermination means only the right to independence in a 
political sense, the right to free, political secession from the oppressing 
nation.” 


If the word “oppressor” is replaced by “colonial”, and the word “op- 
pressed” by “colonized”, a normative interpretation of selfdetermination 
will emerge. The formalHlegalistic definition of selfdetermination has been 
replaced by a substantive-normative one. For all practical purposes, national 
selfdetermination could now well be defined as a colonial people’s struggle 
to overthrow a colonial regime and establish a national government of 
some sort. All this, it should be noted, was made possible by Lenin’s 
contribution to, or deviation from, classical Marxism, whereas Marx saw 
Western colonialism as performing a historically necessary and objectively 
revolutionary role in disrupting the traditional social structure and the 
Asiatic mode of production in Asia and Africa; Lenin viewed it in terms of 
exploitation. “The image of imperialism, therefore, changed from one of his- 
toric necessity to a matter of norm. Lenin’s notion of “national oppression” in 
this perspective would be an extension of his macro-theory of capitalist 
imperialism in the international realm; the concept of national oppression, 
a normative and nationalist rendering of colonialism in a particular coun- 
try, would then be the critical criterion for judging selfdetermination. 

Lenin’s essay “The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nations to 
selfdetermination” (1916),* might well be considered the Communist 
Manifesto of the twentieth century. Chinese Marxists were known for their 
spirit of independence from the Soviet Union or the Comintern and, by the 
same token, for their successful Sinocization of Marxism. On the national- 
colonial question, however, they entirely agreed with the Soviet view. In 
all of Mao’s Selected Works there are very few quotations from, or refer- 
ences to, Marx or Engels. The only works which Mao and his followers 
quoted at length were Lenin’s essays on the national-colonial question and 
Stalin’s Marxism and the National—Colonial Question." 


4 V.I. Lenin, Lenin on the National and Colonial Questions: Three Articles (Beijing, 1970), 
pp. 31 and 5. 

* Ibid., pp. 1-14. 
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As Marxist—Leninists, the Chinese fully accepted Lenin’s theory of 
capitalist imperialism, which provided the theoretical basis for their anti- 
. colonial nationalist movement. They agreed wholeheartedly with Lenin 
and Stalin that the right to secession applied only to colonial cases and that 
the principle of ‘selfdetermination in socialist context meant only self- 
government or autonomy. They, however, differed on the question of self- 
government; while the Soviets adopted a federalist framework, the Chinese 
opted for regional autonomy within a unitary state. 

While there is no dispute among Marxists—Chinese or Russian—about 
the general strategic need to subordinate the national question to the 
ultimate socialist cause, such a subordination does allow a certain degree. of 
flexibility which might be used to determine the weight of the national 
question in relation to the socialist cause. This is indeed the theoretical 
source of the tactical differences which often tend to coincide with national 
interests. Much, of course, depended on the historical circumstances under 
which the Marxists had to tackle the national question, but the essential 
difference between the Soviet and Chinese positions lies in this; while 
Lenin and Stalin thought that it might occasionally be necessary to recognize 
thé right to selfdetermination even in a socialist context (as, for example, 
in the Finnish case) to oppose imperialism, and in the long-term interests 
of socialism, Mao felt otherwise. He argued that national minorities should be 
mobilized to oppose imperialism without the promise of national selfdetermi- 
nation and that the promise of self-government was enough to entice them. 

In principle, the Soviet Union recognized the right to selfdetermination 
of its national minorities, which was in fact enshrined in the Soviet Consti- 
tution. The CCP’s position has changed over a period of time. Till 1934 the 
CCP followed the Soviet model and recognized the right of its national 
minorities to national selfdetermination. However, from the time of Mao’s 
ascendancy in 1934, the CCP has completely dropped the right of its 
national minorities to national selfdetermination. 

Differences also exist over the political status of minority nationalities 
within their respective congtitutional frameworks. In the former Soviet 
Union, the Marxist-Leninist distinction between nation and nationality was 
maintained. Those ethnic groups, which were adjudged to have reached 
the level of nation were given the status of republics. Some of them, such 
as Ukraine and Byelorus, even had UN membership. China has declared 
itself a multinational unitary state and none of its ethnic groups has 
received the status of a republic. Also none of the ethnic groups has been 
allowed to apply for membership of the United Nations. 

Like other views, Lenin’s position on national selfdetermination was 
contradictory. As a Marxist historian, he conchided that “selfdetermination 
of nations means the political separation of those nations from alien 
national bodies, the formation of an independent national state”; and 


generally he proclaimed the right of peoples to selfdetermination. However, 
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as a Communist, Lenin declared that the proletarian “evaluates every 
national demand, every national separation from the angle of the class 
struggle of the workers”.“ But what is important to note here is that 
national selfdetermination became a part of Soviet ideology and was very 
much enshrined in the Soviet Constitutions of 1924, 1936 and 1977. Each of 
these constitutions recognized the right of each Union republic (nation) “to 
freely secede from the USSR”. Such a constitutional guarantee legitimated 
the popular referendums of the early 1990s in the fifteen former Soviet 
republics, ultimately leading to their declaration of national selfdetermi- 
nation and independence.” 

In what follows we shall discuss in some detail the CCP’s changing 
positions on the question of national selfdetermination for the non-Han 
social groups in China. As stated earlier, the CCP too promised in 1931 the 
right to national selfdetermination to the Mongolian, Tibetan and Uighur 
peoples. Later we shall demonstrate how the ideological assumptions of 
the Maoist alternative model to selfdetermination have practically lost 
their validity in the post-Communist era. 


The Jiangsi Soviet on Selfdetermination 


The CCP, founded in 1921, showed its concern for the national minorities 
fairly early. Among the objectives listed in the Manifesto of the Second 
National Congress of the CCP (July 1922), the following pertain to the 
national minorities: 


. 2, The removal of oppression by international imperialism and the 
complete independence of the Chinese nation. 
3. The unification of China proper (including Manchuria) into a 
genuine democratic republic. 
4. The achievement of a genuine republic by the liberation of 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Sinkiang. 
5. The establishment of a Chinese federated republic by the uni- 
fication of China proper.” ‘ 
The federal system envisaged two republics—one for the Han, including 
the Manchus, and the other for the national minorities. Nowhere else in party 
documents does the federal idea figure so prominently as it does in this docu- 
ment. The political resolution of the Sixth National Congress, held in Moscow 
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from July to September 1928, calls for a “unified China” and at the same time 
(and in the same sentence) recognizes the principle of national selfdeter- 
mination as one of the “major slogans” of the Chinese Revolution.” 

The Party’s position on selfdetermination has been categorically stated 
in the Resolution of the First All-China Congress of Soviets on the Question 
of National Minorities in China held in November 1931 in the Jiangsi 
Soviet. A cautious and somewhat watered down version of the resolution is 
to be found in the Constitution of the Jiangsi Soviet Republic (Article 14). 
The original resolution, however, merits quotation at some length: 


The First All-China Congress of Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and 
Soldiers Deputies declares that the Chinese Soviet Republic categorically 
and unconditionally recognizes the right of the national minorities to 
selfdetermination. This means that in districts like Mongolia, Tibet, 
Sinkiang, Yunnan, Kweichow and others, where the majority of the 
population belongs to non-Chinese nationalities, the toiling masses of 
these nationalities shall have the right to determine for themselves 
whether they wish to leave the Chinese Soviet Republic and create their 
own independent state, or whether they wish to join the Union of Soviet 
Republics, or form an autonomous area inside the Chinese Soviet 
Republic.” 


In this document, the Chinese Marxists went beyond the Bolshevik 
definition of selfdetermination; Russian rhetoric became a reality here. 
The national minorities were told in no uncertain terms to choose one of 
three things: they could secede and form their own independent state, join 
the Chinese Soviet Republic, or form an autonomous region within the 
Chinese Republic like the one envisaged by the Second National Congress 
in 1922. 

Although it swore by the right to selfdetermination, the document did 
not foreclose other options for the national minorities. It argued that the 
Chinese as well as the national minotities had been oppressed by “the 
imperialists and the Chinese militarists and landlords and the bourgeoisie”, 
that national minorities had suffered at the hands of both the local élite and 
the élite at the centre, and that therefore national minorities should unite 
with Chinese masses to overthrow all oppressors—domestic and foreign. It 
revived the idea, first mooted in 1922, of a separate republic for national 
minorities. It also stated that the Congress “openly declares before the 
toiling masses of all nationalities in China that it is the purpose of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic to create a single state for them without national 
barriers and to uproot all national enmity and national prejudices”. It was 
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this aspect of the Jiangsi Soviet resolution that Mao Zedong eee 
when he assumed leadership of the CCP in 1935. 


Mao on Selfdetermination 


In the face of Japanese attacks on China, the CCP’s position on self- 
determination began to change after 1931. The CPP felt that it should 
mobilize all national minorities along with the masses for the purpose of 
antiimperialism, that is, to oppose Japanese aggression. However, it balked 
at promising selfdetermination; instead it emphasized the need to promote 
national/regional autonomy. Mao propounded this new line in his presi- 
dential report to the Second National Congress held at Ruijin in January 
1934. “The point of departure for the Soviet national policy,” he declared, 
“is the capture of all the oppressed minorities around the Soviets as a 
means to increase the strength of the revolution against imperialism and 
KMT.™ Whereas in the Jiangsi Soviet documents the emphasis was on the 
right to selfdetermination, under Mao’s leadership it shifted to the need to 
liberate national minorities from the double oppression of foreign imperial- 
ism and domestic reaction. Mao said that in the case of Tibet, Xinjiang, 
and Inner Mongolia, the ruling classes had directly surrendered to imperial- 
ism and accelerated the colonization of their countries.” 

That Mao practically reversed the Jiangsi Soviet position by propound- 
ing this new line becomes quite clear. He did not quote from, nor did he 
refer to, the First All-China Congress of Soviets on the Question of 
National Minorities in China (1931), which had, as we might recall, under- 
lined the right to selfdetermination most unambiguously. On the other 
hand, he chose to quote from the Jiangsi Soviet Constitution (Article 14), 
with its watered-down statement on selfdetermination. The Ji iangsi Soviet 
Constitution emphasized liberation and development rather than self- 
determination. The main thrust of Mao’s argument was that national 
minorities had been doubly oppressed by their traditional ruling class and 
by the KMT Government; and that Tibet, Xinjiang, and Inner Mongolia in 
particular had succumbed to imperialism. He seemed to argue that the 
answer to the problem of national minorities was not independence from 
China but liberation from oppression. 

Mao’s stand on selfdetermination, even in the face of imperialism, 
reflected his determination not to yield to the demand by national minor- 
ities for the right to secede. This was quite different from the stand of the 
Soviet Union. Both Lenin and Stalin had maintained that although the 
socialist cause took precedence over the question of finding a solution to 
the nafionalities problem, it might be necessary, in order to oppose 
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imperialism, not just to pay lip-service to the right of selfdetermination but 
also to recognize it occasionally (as, for example, in the Finnish case) in a 
socialist context. Mao, on the other hand, appeared determined not to 
make any concession, even in the face of the Japanese invasion. Under no 
circumstances would national minorities be allowed to secede from China. 
Mao’s solution was neither independence nor autonomy per se. Instead it 
was believed that the “free union of nationalities will replace national 
oppression, an event that is possible only under the [Chinese] Soviet” .* 
This was the source of his answer to the nationalities problem in China. In 
1970 he told Edgar Snow that China was “in itself United Nations”, with 
several of its minority nationalities being much larger in population and 
territory than some states in the UN.” 

During August-November 1935, the Communist torces, led by Mao 
Zedong, Zhou Enlai and others, marched across the north-west region. On 
20 December, they issued a statement specifically addressed to the people 
of Inner Mongolia, where the Japanese presence had begun to be felt and 
where there was evidence that some Mongols were sympathetic to Japanese— 
sponsored “autonomy”.™ According to Chang’s paraphrasing, the state- 
ment said that the aim of the Chinese Revolution was not only to liberate 
the whole of China from imperialist and warlord oppression, but even 
more to struggle for the liberation of the “small and weak peoples” within 
the country. It was noted in the statement that only if “we and the people 
of Inner Mongolia struggle together could our common enemies, the 
Japanese imperialists and Chiang Kai-shek be quickly defeated; similarly it 
was only in common struggle with us that the Inner Mongolian people could 
avoid national déstruction and take the road of national rejuvenation” .” 

To win over the Mongols and mobilize them against the Japanese, the 
document, which was apparently in the form of an appeal, made a number 
of promises, all of which were essentially limited and internal in nature. It 
did not even mention the word “selfdetermination” despite its manifestly 
conciliatory tone. However, the second point of the document mentioned 
below seems to provide a rough description of the national/regional auto- 
nomy that the Communists offered to national minorities in lieu of self- 
determination after 1949. 


We recognize the right of the people of Inner Mongolia to decide all 
questions pertaining to themselves, for no one has the right to forcefully 
interference [sic] with the way of life, religious observances, etc. of the 
Inner Mongolian people. At the same time, the people of Inner Mongolia 
are free to build a system of their own choosing; they are at liberty to 
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develop their own livelihood, establish their own government, unite in a 
federation with other peoples, or make themselves entirely separate. In 
a word, the people are sovereign, and all nationalities are equal.” 


On 25 May 1936, the CCP issued a similar statement to the Hui people. 
This statement set forth some of the basic ideas and terms of regional 
autonomy. It promised to grant religious freedom and protect religious 
institutions, abolish ressive taxes and improve living standards, and 
develop educational facilities and promote the culture of the Hui people. 
As regards mobilizing Hui forces for the anti-Japanese war, it proposed to 
establish an “independent” Hui people’s anti-Japanese army. It called 
upon the Hui people to unite with the Han and other nationalities—the 
people of Turkey, Outer Mongolia, the Soviet Union, etc-—who were 
“sympathetic” to the cause of complete liberation of all peoples of China 
from Japanese imperialism. It defined selfdetermination much more 
explicitly than did previous statements: 


(1) Our fundamental policy of national selfdetermination extends to 
the local- affairs of the Hui people. In all Hui areas, free and 
independent political authority established by the Hui people them- 
selves will decide all matters relating to politics, economics, religion, 
customs and habits, morals, education, and so forth. Wherever the 
Hui people are in a minority, whether in large regions or in the 
villages and districts, they shall, on the basis of the principle of the 
equality of nationalities, establish the Hui people’s autonomous 
governments and manage their own affairs.” 


One can discern a pronounced difference between the CCP’s attitude 
towards the Mongols and the Hui. The statement addressed to the Mongols is 
ambiguous while the one addressed to the Hui is forthright. For the 
Mongols, the prospect of independence was not ruled out; for the Hui, 
autopomy was Clearly defined. This is perhaps because the Mongols differed 
more from the Han and the Hui. Apart from their Islamic faith, the Hui 
are Han in most respects. 

In 1940 the office of the Secretary of the CCP Central Committee 
reviewed the party’s policy towards the Hui and Mongol peoples. On the 
basis of its policy recommendations the Northwest Work Committee (pre- 
sumably concerned with national minorities -affairs) laid down certain basic 
policy guidelines. They were based on the premise that the best way to 
unite the national minorities against Japan was to practise the “principle of 
nationality equality”. This entailed a simultaneous transformation of the 
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“great Hanism” allegedly practised by the KMT and the “narrow nationalism” 
practised by the national minorities. It was not just a wartime policy; even to 
this day it remains the comerstone of the OCP’s attitude towards the national 
minorities. It urged the Government “to let them [the national minorities] 
manage their own internal affairs; to respect their religious beliefs, spoken 
and written languages and customs and habits; [and] to assist them in 
improving their economic conditions of life”.* This was the substance of 
national/regional autonomy which was advocated and implemented in the 
liberated areas before 1949 and in all national minority regions thereafter. 

The CCP’s basic stand on the question of selfdetermination during the anti- 
imperialist phase was summed up in one sentence in a major Party document 
outlining its strategy and tactics to be followed in the anti-Japanese war, 
entitled “The Ten Great Policies of the CCP for Anti-Japanese Kesistance 
and National Salvation” (15 August 1937): “Mobilize Mongolians, Moslems, 
and other minority groups for a common struggle against Japan on the 
basis of the principles of self-determination and self-government”.” The 
statement to the people of Inner Mongolia reflected the principle of 
selfdetermination sans secession; to the Hui people, it implied self- 
government. Generally speaking, the concept of selfdetermination in 
China became increasingly associated with self-government or national/ 
regional autonomy. 

As we have seen, the CCP’s position on the right to selfdetermination in 
the post-1931 period marked a distinct departure both from its past policy and 
from Lenin’s stand. It differed from the Russian stand in three respects. 
Whereas the Soviet Union recognized Finland’s independence, China did not 
grant independence to any of its national minorities. Although the Soviet 
Union continued to pay lip-service to the principle of selfdetermination, it did 
not grant this right to any peoples after Finland’s independence. On the other 
hand, the CCP, by its own admission, “discontinued emphasizing the 
slogan of national selfdetermination and federalism”.* And, lastly, whereas a 
political solution to the problem of national minorities in the Soviet Union 
was provided by the concept of federated republics in China it was provided 
by national/regional autonomy. 

The CCP’s vision of the political status of national minorities within the 
constitutional framework of a new China changed from time to time. In 
1922 it envisaged a united federated republic in which Han China proper 
with Manchuria would form a republic; and Mongolia, Tibet, and Xinjiang 
another republic. This idea was dropped in the mid-1930s because Mao 
Zedong, who had assumed leadership of the CCP, “did not favour federal- 
ism for China, as his predecessors in the CCP leadership had”.* While the 
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vision of a federated republic reflected the Soviet model, “national regional 
autonomy”, offered to national minorities as a political substitute for 
selfdetermination, was the “basic policy for resolving the national question 
in our country”.* It was defined as “local autonomy exercised under the 
unified leadership of the central people’s government depending on superior, 
national organs of leadership”. It specifically meant the “management of 
their own internal affairs by the people of the national minorities” .” 

What is this Maoist line on the national question? Until 1934 there is no 
record of what Mao the Marxist had said on the issue of selfdetermination. 
As President of the Central Committee of the Chinese Soviet Republic, 
Mao presented a 32-page report to the Second National Congress. This 
report devoted about a page to an outline of what it called the national 
policy of Soviets, which began to influence the CCP’s policy towards the 
national minorities almost immediately. The essence of this policy was that 
the CCP would cease to call for selfdetermination even for anti-imperialist 
rhetorical purposes; it considered autonomy sufficient. 

In his report to the Seventh National Congress held in April 1945, Mao 
was more forthright in expressing his views. Indeed he did not use any kind 
of Communist jargon. The CCP, he said, was in “complete accord with Dr 
Sun’s racial policy”, which was to assist the national minorities in their 
political, economic, and cultural development. Their languages, customs, 
habits, and religious beliefs should, he added, “be respected”.™ He made 
no mention of selfdetermination. 

What Mao indicated in effect was that the national minorities should not 
have the right to selfdetermination; for that, according to him, was not in 
their long-term interests. Instead they should remain within China and 
receive the benefits of the Han revolution. The underlying assumption was 
that the national minorities would not be able to develop without Han 
help. That is, the new China encompassed the limits of imperial China. 
Much of this argument was as old as China; Mao’s contribution lay in his 
emphatic insistence on equal treatment of non-Han peoples. There was an 
ironic convergence of Marxist paternalism with Chinese nationalism, each 
reinforcing the other. 

Stuart Schram notes that while some of Mao’s ideas underwent consider- 
able change over the years, his sense of patriotism remained fairly constant. 
In particular, his attachment to the Chinese nation, which included all the 
non-Han minorities, his admiration for the Han people, and his unshakable 
belief that only revolution could redeem China and restore its greatness, 
showed “an astonishing continuity of thought”.” 


= Brandt et al., n. 20, p. 313. 
* Stuart R. Schram, The Polttical Thought of Mao Tse-Tung (New York, 1966), p. 106 
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That the nation to which Mao was attached was the Chinese Empire 
which claimed several “tributary states”, is beyond doubt. In 1936, Edgar 
Snow documented in Mao’s words that his political consciousness was first 
aroused in 1906 by Chinese nationalism: 


I began to have a certain amount of political consciousness, especially 
after I read a pamphlet telling of the dismemberment of China. I 
remember even now that this pamphlet opened with the sentence: 
“Alas, China will be subjugated”. It told of Japan’s occupation of Korea 
and Formosa, of the loss of suzerainty in Indo-China, Burma, and 
elsewhere. After I read this I felt depressed about the future of my 
country and began to realize that it was the duty of all the people to help 
save it.” 


Js there any substantive difference between the patriotic feelings of Mao 
the non-Marxist in 1906 and the learned views of Mao the Marxist-Leninist 
on the national question after 1934? The following two ideas illustrate that 
there is very little difference: (a) the new socialist China must inherit all the 
territories which were either ruled over by imperial China or claimed by it; 
and (b) the Han are the most revolutionary people and can lead the non- 
Han peoples to a higher stage of historical development. If, in the pre- 
Marxist period, Mao’s belief in the territorial integrity of the Chinese 
Empire was prompted by his sense of nationalism, his decision to deny the 
right of national selfdetermination to the non-Han peoples was rooted in 
his view that socialism would automatically resolve the national question. 
Perhaps the only addition to his “natural” Han views was some Marxist— 
Leninist normative values, especially the proposition that the national 
question was the result of inequality and oppression. According to this 
belief, once inequality, for which socialism claims to be the solution par 
excellence, is removed, the national question in China would automatically 
be resolved. 

Once it was accepted that inequality was at the root of the national 
question, the Maoist solution, like the Stalinist one, was simple enough: 
equality. “It is only by implementing the principle of national equality that 
the objective of unity, mutual help, and trust among the nationalities can 
be reached.” A similar sentiment was repeatedly expressed through 
successive constitutions, resolutions, and propaganda on national minorities. 
In line with such a sentiment, the Chinese blurred the usual Communist 
distinction between “nations” and “nationalities”. They treated them all as 
equal nationalities within a single Chinese nation. This is a constitutional 
fiction which facilitates Han majoritarianism, as we shall substantiate. 


* Dick Wilson, ed., Moo Tre Tung m the Scales of History (London, 1977), p. 223. 
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In short, the structure of the Maoist model of regional autonomy, as an 
alternative to national selfdetermination, consisted of the following ideo- 
logical propositions: (a) that the Nationality Question is the effect of 
economic inequality; (b) that it is also the effect of political domination or 
feudal relations; (c) that with the establishment of a socialist system, all the 
problems of economic inequality and feudal domination would automatic- 
ally be resolved; and hence (d) there is no need for the right to national 
selfdetermination in a socialist context. 

The assumptions of such a theory of denial of selfdetermination for non- 
Han peoples in the PRC was based on the Marxist utopian belief that total 
transformation of man and society was possible. However, since the Chinese 
Communists are characterized by their strong sense of pragmatism, the 
Maoists’ resort to Marxian utopia as the grounds for denial of selfdetermi- 
nation appears, in retrospect, an ideological justification for Han hege- 
mony and Han expansionism in non-Han regions. The fact remains that the 
Marxist-Leninist assumptions, on which Mao’s theory of denial of national 
selfdetermination was based, are fundamentally questioned by the collapse 
of Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, the Balkans, Russia and Central 
Asia. In all of these post-Communist societies including the PRC we 
observe the resurgence of ethnic man and traditional culture, the very 
reverse of what socialist transformation aimed at. In other words, post- 
Maoist developments in China since mid-1970s and post-Communist velvet 
revolutions since 1989 have fundamentally ioned the Marxist and 
Maoist assumptions, invalidating the Maoist model of regional autonomy 
as an alternative to selfdetermination. 

The PRC, under the objective impact of. capitalist economic reforms, is 
currently experiencing similar post-Communist developments. However, it 
is saved from a fate similar to the Soviet one by two unique factors: 
(a) skilful and careful management of economic reforms; and (b) the over- 
whelming Han majority (93 per cent) that has monopolized state power 
structure and armed forces, thereby incapacitating non-Han peoples’ self- 
determination struggles. Meanwhile the Han élite’s political and cultural 
hegemony, and Han mass expansionism in non-Han regions have become a 
fact of life in the PRC. The ways in which hegemony and expansionism 
came about involve complex political processes and historical trajectories. 
For our purpose, the following summary may suffice to explain how a 
socialist revolution in China has degenerated into Han hegemony as far as 
the Tibetan people are concerned. 

The most important and striking aspect of this Maoist degeneration is 
the ethnicization of state power structure (including the top echelons of the 
CCP and the Peoples Liberation Army [PLA]) by the Han political élite. 
The ethnicization of power, which began as an exigency and expediency of 
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the Han revolution, has a long history in Communist China. For brevity’s 
sake, I may generalize* the following rough stages. First, the revolutionary 
turmoil and crisis situations compelled early Chinese Marxist leaders, 
especially after the early 1930s, to rely on and trust their own ethnic group 
(Han) with power positions. This was justified as revolutionary expediency, 
which, it was hoped, would not become long-term practice. Second, with the 
seizure of state power in 1949, statist imperatives (including those of secrecy 
and trust) necessitated further ethnicization of state power structure and this 
was justified as providing “revolutionary leadership”. Third, with the, 
deradicalization of Communist politics, many of the Han élite, particularly 
those dealing with minority nationalities, fell back on statist and conser- 
vative arguments in order to justify Han hegemony in non-Han regions. 
That is, Tibetans (or Mongols or Uighurs) are several epochs behind the 
Han people in terms of “revolutionary experience” (according to the 
Marxist canon) ‘or “cultural advancement” (according to the Confucian 
canon), and that without Han leadership and help, minority nationalities 
cannot progress and develop on their own. Out of such reasoning grew the 
Han man’s burden in Tibet. 

Since the state power structures in Beijing and Lhasa are fundamentally 
ethnicized, China’s policies and practices in Tibet cannot be neutral; they 
are ethnically determined. Thus the Chinese language, Han culture and 
Maoist values are projected and propagated in Tibet as coterminous with 
“progress” and “modernity” while anything Tibetan such as language, 
dress and culture, is stigmatized as “backward”.® As a result, the Chinese- 
exported revolution in a non-revolutionary Tibetan situation has clearly 
degenerated into Han political and cultural hegemony. 

Statistics provided by Australian and British scholars prove this. In 
Malcolm Lamb’s directory of officials in the PRC during the period 1968-78,“ 
we do not find any Tibetan official in the crucial sectors of the Han power 
structure, be it in the state, the Party or the armed forces. Such posts with 
crucial decisionmaking powers are completely monopolized by the Han 
political élite in Beijing. Nor is the ‘situation better in Tibet. Robert 
Barnett’s list of provincial-level leaders in Tibetan areas (1950-92)* reveals 
that seven Han leaders during the period yielded supreme political power 
in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), most of them holding top posts 
concurrently in the Party and the army. While the TAR has a local 
government which permits some degree of Tibetan participation, Amdo 

© This gencralwation is based on my unpublished doctoral dissertation Marxism, National- 
ism and Revolution: The Rise of Neonationalism in Communrst Countries, University of 
Califorma, Berkeley, 1982. 

© Ronald D. Schwartz, Circle of Protest: Political Ritual ın Tibetan Uprising (London, 
1994), pp. 200-17 
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(Qinghai) and Kham (Xikang) do not even have such an arrangement. 
They are under complete Han domination. During the period 1949-85 only 
Han Governors ruled Amdo, most of them holding, concurrently, the post 
of local Party Secretary as well. All the top posts in the Party, the army and 
government are monopolized by the Han élite. 

If the essence of “regional autonomy” is Han hegemony in the name of 
“Central leadership” and Han expansionism in the name of “development” 
of “border regions”, then it constitutes a serious case of “national 
oppression” ,“ a normative criterion which Lenin considered for the right 
to national selfdetermination. According to Lenin, the “oppressed nation” 
(e.g. Tibet) has the right to national selfdetermination from the “oppress- 
ing nation” (China).” This view is not unimportant because the CCP still 
claims to be a Marxist-Leninist party. 

As we have observed, Han political hegemony, operating under the 
pretext of regional autonomy in Tibet, is a most systematic and organized 
form of national oppression which oppresses the Tibetan people culturally, 
politically and economically. It has no parallel or precedence in the history 
of Sino-Tibetan relations. Therefore, post-Mao leadership in Beijing needs 
to seriously rethink existing Maoist structures of national oppression in 
non-Han areas, and offer the Tibetan people a more decentralized arrange- 
ment that facilitates at least internal selfdetermination and self-administra- 
tion. The Tibetan people, in their long history of war and peace, have 
demonstrated their ability to selfrule. 

It is evident that the CCP did not have Tibet specifically in mind when it 
evolved its minority nationality policy and regional autonomy formula. 
The Communists had no direct experience of Tibet and Tibetans except 
briefly during the Long March when they passed through eastern Tibet 
(Kham) in 1935. Maoist ideas about minority nationalities were based on 
their experiences of (Inner) Mongolian and Hui peoples during the Chinese 
Revolution which did not touch Tibet and Xinjiang at all. Thus the Maoist 
faction offered to the (Inner) Mongolians complete regional autonomy in 
1935, and a year later internal selfdetermination to the Hui people. In fact, 
the formative phases of the Maoist model of regional autonomy had a lot to 
do with the exigencies of the anti-Japanese war. For instance, in January 
1934 Mao declared, “The point of departure for the Soviet national policy 
is the capture of all the oppressed minorities around the Soviets as a means 
to increase the strength of the revolution against imperialism and KMT”.* 
This became the cornerstone of Maoist policy towards Mongols and Huis 
whom they encountered during the anti-Japanese war and revolution. Tibet 
did not figure in their policy formulation until 1949-50. 

However, when Tibet found a place in their general discussions on the 
Nationality Question, as it did from 1922 to 1931, the Chinese Marxist 
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solution was not regional autonomy. In 1922 the CCP envisaged a two- 
republic federal system: one for Mongolians, Tibetans and Uighurs; the 
other for Han China plus Manchuria. In 1928 it promised selfdetermination 
for non-Han social groups, and in 1931 the Party proclaimed the absolute 
right to national selfdetermination including cessation to the peoples of 
Inner Mongolia, Tibet, Xinjiang, Yunnan, Guizhou and others. It is, 
therefore, clear that when the CCP carefully thought, freed from the 
exigencies of crisis situations, of appropriate future arrangements for non- 
Han peoples in the Chinese “Soviet” ideocracy, it considered two feasible 
and fair options; either a federal system or national selfdetermination. 
“Regional autonomy”, which easily and quickly degenerated into Han élite 
hegemony and Han mass expansionism, was not considered before 1949. 

Since existing regional autonomy has resulted, internationally or other- 
wise, in internal colonialism, a case can be made for internal selfdetermi- 
nation? for the Tibetan people on the following grounds: (a) Chinese 
Marxist precedence during 1922-31; (b) UN resolutions on and international 
support for the Tibetan cause during 1959-94; (c) the Tibetan people’s 
persistent demand for national selfdetermination as manifested in their 
revolts of 1956 (Kham), 1959 (Central and Southern Tibet), and 1987 
(Lhasa); and (d) post-Communist developments that have invalidated the 
Maoist rationale for and assumptions of regional autonomy. 


Common Characteristics of the Tibetan People: A Case for Selfdetermination 


But do the Tibetans fulfil the prerequisites of selfdetermination as under- 
stood in international law and UN practice? And is such a definition of the 
Tibetan people acceptable to Maoist leaders, who, with power, will ultimately 
decide the fate of the Tibetan people? That is why my arguments are 
addressed more to the Chinese leaders and Han people, appealing to their 
Marxist-Leninist sense of justice and precedence as well as assuring that 
Chinese vital state interests would not be affected in the case of internal 
selfdetermination for the Tibetan people. 

Such a Sinocentric approach is in order as a number of American, Asian 
and European legal experts and law scholars have viewed the question of 
Tibet (and its resolution) from the perspective of international law.” I 


@ For definition of thts concept, see M. Pomerance, Seff-Determination in Law and 
Practice (The Hague, 1982), p 1; A. Kiss, “The People’s Right to Self-Determmnation”, 
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Rubin, “The Position of Tibet in International Law”, The Chine Quarterly (London), no. 35 
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propose to examine two definitions of a people: one from the UN usage 
because the PRC is not only a member of the UN but also a permanent 
Security Council member; the other from the Marxist-Leninist tradition to 
which the Chinese Communists officially adhere. 

UN documents use the term “people” for those who have the right to 
selfdetermination™ and in the Marxist-Leninist tradition, “nation” refers 
to the same entity. In most of the scholarly literature these two terms are 
used almost interchangeably. But where they differ critically are the consti- 
tuents of a nation or people. It appears that the number of attributes of 
nationhood and the order in which they are placed depend largely on the 
national perspectives and purposes of the authors in mind. J.V. Stalin, who 
was entrusted with the National—Colonial Question by Lenin, defined the 
nation as a “historically constituted, stable community of people, formed 
on the basis of a common language, territory, economic life, and psycho- 
logical make-up manifested in a common culture”.* The Chinese Com- 
munist definition adds two more attributes (i.e. customs and history) to 
Stalin’s list; otherwise it is similar. As Chang Chih-I writes: “The distinctive 
attributes of a nation as represented by modem scientific research are 
commonality of language, culture, customs and historical tradition, a cer- 
tain stage of socio-economic development and a certain pattern of terri- 
torial distribution.” a 

The UN’s latest definition of a people, contained in a UNESCO report 
(1990), offers perhaps the most exhaustive list of attributes published so 
far: 


A people for the rights of people in international law, including the right 
to selfdetermination, has the following characteristics: (a) A group of 
individual human beings who enjoy some or all of the following common 
features: (i) A common historical tradition; (#) Racial or ethnic identity; 
(ii) Cultural homogeneity; (iv) Linguistic unity; (v) Religious or Ideo- 
logical affinity; (vi) Territorial connection; (vif) Common economic life. 
(b) The group must be of certain number who need not to be large (e.g., 
the people of micro-states) but must be more than a mere association of 
individuals within a state. (c) The group as a whole must have the will to 
be identified as a people or the consciousness of being a people—allowing 
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that groups or some members of such groups, though sharing the fore- 
going characteristics, may not have the will or consciousness. (d) Possibly 
the group must have institutions or other means of expressing its com- 
mon characteristics and will for identity.” 


The UNESCO definition adds two more items (i.e. race and religion/ 
ideology) to the Chinese list. But more important than mere addition of 
attributes, it (UNESCO) renders dynamic dimensions such as (b), (c) and 
(d) to the definition of a people deserving the right to selfdetermination. It 
clarifies that it is not mere number but group coherence of a people (b) that 
matters in the consideration of the right to selfdetermination. Moreover, a 
people in question must have sufficiently demonstrated its consciousness of 
being a distinct people (c) through institutions or “other means of express- 
ing its common characteristics and will for identity” (d). 

Table 1 shows the comparative positions of UN, Soviet and Chinese 
Marxist criteria for judging the necessary prerequisites of a people or nation 
deserving the right to selfdetermination. Terms or phrases differ due to their 
original formulation or subsequent translated versions, but all three positions 
agree on the importance of common language, culture, historical tradition, 
compact territory, and common economic life. It is interesting to note that 
both the Soviet and Chinese-Marxist authors have excluded race or ethnic 
identity as well.as shared values and world view (religious or ideological 
affinity) from their lists. Such exclusions may, perhaps, have reflected pre- 
1986 Marxist biases. But today no one would deny the importance of race 
and religion (ethno-culturality) in the formation and assertion of ethnic/ 
national identities. The UN and Chinese lists include the same concept of 
“historical tradition”. Stalin, however, seemed to have had more of a social 
history conception when he defined the nation as a “historically constituted 
stable community of people” (Table 1[i]). 

On the other hand, while both UNESCO and Soviet experts agree on 
“common economi life” in the exact phraseology, the Chinese expert (Chang) 
writes that apart from the Han people who might have reached “a certain 
stage of socio-economic development” most of the minority nationalities 
are “tribal peoples in a pre-modern stage” .* 

In Chinese, the term “nation” is usually translated as minzu, which was 
historically applied to the Han race. “Nationality”, translated as buzu, is 
generally applied to minorities. Buzu literally means “tribe”. Chang’s view 
of minority nationalities as “tribal peoples” reflects general Sinocentricity 
and even Confucian/Han bias. As far as the Tibetans are concerned, 
they are neither a tribe nor an ethnic group. They constitute, according to 
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Tabie 1 
UN, Soviet (Union) and Chinese Criteria for People/Nation 








UNESCO Soviet Chinese 

1 Common historical Historically Historical 
tradihon constituted stable tradition 

community of people 

ii Rectal or 
ethnic identity 

in Cultural Common Common 
homogeneity culture culture 

iv Linguistic unity Common Common language 

v Religious or Psychological make up (?) Common 
ideological affinity customs(7) 

vi Territorial Common economic hfe Certain stage 
connection of socio-economic 

development 





Source: Experts on Further Study of the Rights of Peoples (Paris: UNESCO, 1990); J.V. Stalin, 
Marxism and National-Cotoniel Question (San Francisco, 1945); George Moseley, 
(trans), The Party and the Natonal Question in China (Cambridge, Mass, 1966). 


serious French, Italian and Japanese Tibetologists,™* a distinct civilizational 
category. 

Further, Chang’s insistence upon a certain stage of socio-economic 
development might be considered in the Chinese context a debatable 
criterion for selfdetermination. Mao Zedong described even Han society at 
the time of the “liberation” as “semi-feudal”.” It is also interesting to note 
that most of the nationalist movements occurred in underdeveloped 
countries not in industrially advanced societies. Levels of development 
might not have much to do with the right to selfdetermination, and any 
Chinese insistence upon it constitutes a defensive argument for internal 
colonialism and Han man’s burden. We shall, therefore, use a value- 
neutral term “common economic life” as used by UNESCO and Soviet 
experts (Table 2{vii]). Apart from this, more or less we conform to UN and 
Chinese criteria for selfdetermination as shown in Table 2. 

(i) History: The Tibetan people have a fairly long and certainly rich 
common historical tradition. Mainly it consists of genres: Rgyal-rabs and 
Chos-’byun. The former is usually translated as royal chronicles such as the 
old Tibetan Chronicle, and the latter, which are much more numerous, a8 
“history of the progress of dharma” (or simply as religious history). For the 


™ R.A. Stein, Tibetan Civilization (London, 1972), p. 292, Guisppe Tucci, Tibet: Land of 
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Table 2 
Application of UN and Chinese Criteria for People/Nation to the Tibetan Case 
UN and Chinese Tibetan Term Comments 
Criteria Z 
eee 
i Common historical ryyal-rabs Royal chronicies 
tradition and chas-’byun and history of 
of 
chos (Dharma) 
i Common racial bodpalbod-rigs traces to 
identity “monkey and rock 
ogress” myth 
in Common culture ng-gthun Buddhtsm-and 
Bon-induced 
calture 
iv Linguistic unity bod-skad Tibeto-Burmese 
family with 
Sanskrit-besed 
alphabets 
v Shared values/ chos Tibetan 
world view Buddhism 
vi Territorial bod! gars-chen-lions Tibetan Plateau 
connection surrounded by 
mountain ranges 
vo Common risemnpa/sha-mar Barley 
economic life economy (zhin-pa) 
supplemented by 
dairy (nomadic) 
products (‘brogpa) ~ 





English reader, I refer to some authoritative historical works in English 
based on original Tibetan and other reliable sources.” 

Apart from a common historical tradition, Tibetans also share deep 
common historical memories, specially those of the Chos-rgyal (early 
Religious Kings) and the Dalai Lamas. 

(ii) Race: It is true that like the Chinese, Tibetans belong to the same 
broad Mongoloid race. But it is not the common physiology of a broad 
racial category, even in a scientific sense, that shapes racial or ethnic 
identity. Specific race origin myths of a particular subrace, which are 
deeply embedded in the psyche of that subrace, psychologically define its 
racial selfhood and identity. This is how, like the Japanese with their sun- 
goddess myth, Tibetans (bodpa/bod-rigs) racially differentiate themselves 
from the Chinese (rgyami/rgya-rigs), as two distinct races based on different 
beliefs and self-images derived from ethnogenic myths. 


= Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan Pamted Scrolls, I (Roma, 1949); Christopher I. Beckwith, The 
Tibetan Empire in Central Asia (Boston/London, 1984), W.D Shakabpe, Tibet: A Pohtical 
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Han race origin myths such as “Pan Gu” and “Yellow Emperor” are 
quite different from those of the Tibetans. Tibetans also have several 
ethnogenic myths but the most popular one since the Buddhist revolution 
(8-11 century AD) is this: the Tibetan people, as a race, trace their 
parentage to a monkey (father) and a rock ogress (pha spre-wu byari-chub 
semspa dan ma-brag srinmo). The monkey is believed to be a reincarnation 
of Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara and the rock that of an ogress.” This myth 
of belonging to a distinct race is deeply internalized among the Tibetan 
people. 

(iii) Culture: Tibetan people have not only a common culture, they 
posses `a unique civilization which, in the words of a College de France 
doyen,” is comparable to other “great civilizations of Europe and the 
East”. Professor Hajime Nakamura of Tokyo University finds “an element 
of universality” in Tibetan religious culture, which, he says, has spread to 
Bhutan, China, Ladakh, Manchuria, Nepal, Russia, and Sikkim since the 
late mediaeval times.“ The late Professor Giuseppe Tucci of Rome Uni- 
versity, the Doyen of Tibetology and Buddhology, concluded that Tibet 
represented a unique case of a full-blown Mahayana Tantric Buddhist 
cultural category that was hard to find in other parts of Asia.? A French 
Tibetologist went so far as to observe: “Tibet is not only an ethnic group 
but a civilization. The Tibetans stand distinctly from the Chinese, with 
whom they have nothing in common.” 

This applies not only to religious culture which, it is true, has uniquely 
characterized Tibetan culture (rig-gzhuri), but also to the domain of popular 
cultural traits such as personal names, food, dress, marriage institutions, 
birth and death rituals. In fact the Tibetan folk, in contrast with their ruling 
class which had adopted some elements of Chinese food habits and Mongo- 
lian dress, have little in common with the Han people. A comparative 
study of Chinese and Tibetan folk literature confirms this.“ 

What lends Tibetan culture a pan-Tibetan character is its common bases: 
Tibetan Buddhism, Bonpo residue and high plateau environment. Essenti- 
ally Tibetan culture is a peculiar product of the interaction between Tibetan 
Buddhism with Bonpo residue and the harsh environment which pervades 
every sector of social life on the high plateau. This common culture 
organizes (and motivates) Tibetan behaviour patterns, giving them high 
degrees of social unity and cultural homogeneity. 
open Te Seah Pa Doan phyug bde-kdan, Bod-ky! srid-don rgyal-rabs, vol. 1 (Kalimpong 
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(iv) Language: The earlier generation of Western linguists classified” 


Tibetan as belonging to the Tibeto-Burmese family of languages. Since the 
mid-1950s, it has been broadly reclassified and put under a larger linguistic 
family called Sino-Tibetan. Both are based on assumptions of hypothetical 
ancestor languages (Proto-Tibeto-Burman and Proto-Sino-Tibetan) which 
are no longer in existence. The latest research on the Tibetan language, 
which took Dr Stephan Beyer over ten years to complete, indicates that 
“Tibetan is more distantly related to Burmese and more distantly still to 
Chinese”. Tibetan is a language “spoken primarily on the high plateau 
north of the Himalayas”—Tibet. It has a writing system since the seventh 
century, borrowed from an Indian prototype; but Tibetan itself is “unrelated 
to Sanskrit or any other Indic language”.© It has an “absolutely vast” ,“ 
literature and may be considered among Asian languages second only to 
Chinese in the depth of its historical record.” 

To be sure there are some regional dialects within the spoken language 
such as Lhasa, Golok and Kham, but it is unified by a single writing system 
propagated by Lama missionaries and the Lhasa administration. Moreover, 
regional dialects are inter-communicable. For example, when Je. Tsong- 
khapa travelled from Amdo to central and western Tibet, he did not have 
to employ a Lhasa interpreter. For the basic language structure is the 
same, the peculiarity of dialects is their different accents (phonology). The 
Tibetan people enjoy a high degree of linguistic unity which they call bod- 
skad (Tibetan speech community) and absolute uniformity in writing, with 
two basic scripts uchen (print form) and umed (cursive). 

(v) Religion: That the Tibetan people have a common religion (pre- 
viously called “Lamaism” and now appreciatively Tibetan Buddhism) is 
common knowledge both in the West and East. However, it would be fair 
to state that Tibetan religion is not a monolith. Being one of the most 
complex religious systems in the world, it has four major sects (rnyin-ma- 
pa, sa-skyapa, bka’-rgyudpa and dge-lugs-pa). This multiplicity of sects has 
added a rich diversity in terms of different guru lineages, philosophical 
interpretations, ritual practices, etc. within a basic unity.” The basic unity 

© Stephen V. Beyer, The Classical Tibetan Language (New York, 1992), pp 7-8. 
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stems from the fact that all the sects accept the two Tibetan Buddhist 
canons, bka-’gyur and bstan-’gyur, as their foundational texts. Moreover 
the sects are not concentrated in particular areas or regions (except Lhasa, 
Sakya) which would have been a destabilizing factor in Tibetan society. 
They are spread throughout the Tibetan plateau (and beyond) in close 
proximity to each other, thereby encouraging cultural interaction as well as 
healthy competition. 

The formation of the four sects within Tibetan Buddhism has an ethno- 
cultural significance to Tibetan cultural identity. They represented the 
“Tibetanization” of Buddhism to such a degree that it is uniquely Tibetan 
or lamaist. The process, however, did not distort the essence and logic of 
Buddha—Nagarjuna philosophy; instead it refined and elaborated Buddhist 
philosophy and practice to such a degree that today it is well known the 
world over. 

Sectarian affiliations did not apply to the lay people who broadly described 
themselves as nav-pa, (those within the fold of Buddhist law {8]), and 
generally respected all the Buddhist sects. Apart from Buddhists, who 
formed the overwhelming majority, there were a few Bonpos, Christians 
and Muslims in Tibet. That the Tibetan people enjoyed a strong and close 
bond of religious affinity is a well-established fact. 

(vi) Territory: Do the Tibetan people have “a common territory” that 
they can call their ethnocultural homeland? If so, does it show a “certain 
pattern of territorial distribution” or “territorial connection”? The answer 
is yes. It is called the Tibetan Plateau in geography textbooks. It was 
explored in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries by British, 
French and Swedish geographers who defined it as a high plateau or 
tableland.” On this high tableland was constructed the edfice of Tibetan 
civilization, walled in by the Hindukush to the southwest, the Karakoram 
and Himalayas to the south and southeast, the Altai and Tianshan to the 
north. 

Within this splendid geographical isolation, but with sufficient culture 
contacts with the major centres of ancient Asian civilization (i.e. India, 
China, and Iran), the Tibetan people created over the centuries their 
common ethnogenic myths and historical tradition, cultural and linguistic 
identities, and common economic life on the high Inner Asian Plateau. The 
Tibetan Plateau is a unique geographical entity in and by itself which 
crystallized Tibetan national identity. It is a huge natural crucible within 


™ Captain H. Strachey, Physical Geography of Western Tibet (London, 1854); Col. S. 
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which Indian Mahayana Buddhism and Chinese traditional sciences melted, 
making them uniquely Tibetan or Lamaistic. 

(vii) Economy: In contrast with traditional Chinese economy, which is 
essentially a rice-growing one, Tibetan economy is based on highland 
barley growing (zhin-pa) and nomadic/dairy products (sha-mar). Tibetan 
economy has been largely determined by its peculiar geography. Subsis- 
tence farming and dairy products tended to supplement each other, making 
possible a common economic life on the Tibetan Plateau.” Whereas the 
Han people are essentially rice eaters, the Tibetan people are rtsampa 
(roasted and grounded barley flour) eaters. 

The foregoing list of national/popular attributes of a people/nation as 
required by the UN and PRC definitions and the accompanying tables 
demonstrate that the Tibetan people fulfil all the necessary requirements 
for selfdetermination. It is not the mere cataloguing of attributes that might 
constitute “a mere association of individuals” within a geographical space. 
In the Tibetan case, the national attributes are so interconnected and 
integrated, giving the Tibetan people high degrees of social coherence and 
political solidarity, as to meet the requirements under clauses (b) and (c) of 
the UNESCO definition. For instance, note the recurrence of the words 
bod (Tibet) and chos (religion). They are the common and fundamental 
reference points of the Tibetan people. Indeed, the Tibetan-speaking 
people inhabiting the Tibetan plateau constitute a common, functioning 
social system. They share the same ethnogenic myths, a common historical 
tradition, common religion, similar social structures and political institu- 
tions, a common language unified by a single writing system, a common 
economic life, and occupy a geophysically and culturally well-defined, 
compact territory. Differences among the three or four regions (Amdo, 
Kham, ü and Tsan) are relatively superficial (in dialect and dress) in 
comparison with the fundamental commonalities (see Table 2) they all 
share. 

Tibetan national consciousness, in modern times, has risen in almost 
direct proportion to the stages of the Communist takeover. In early 1952, a 
popular movement called mi-man tsogs-’du called upon the PRC to quit 
Tibet and declared Tibet’s freedom.” In 1958, a Khampa militant organation 
called chu-bzhi sgan-’drug fought against PLA troops in central and southern 
Tibet. In 1959, the citizens of Lhasa and other cities revolted against 
Chinese takeover.” After the abortive revolt and the Dalai Lama’s escape 
to India, most observers thought the Tibetan people’s will to resist the 
Chinese domination was broken. But this proved incorrect when in 1987 
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pro-independence demonstrations erupted in Lhasa. Between 1987 and 
1992 there were 140 pro-independence demonstrations in Tibet.” 

In exile the Dalai Lama functions, among others, as the critical 
conscience of a subjugated people, and as a national institution he symbol- 
izes the consciousness of the Tibetans as a distinct people and unique 
civilization that is under threat of extinction. The Lama’s global activities, 
championing the Tibetan cause, need no elaboration as they are frequently 
reported in the international media. There are also several pan-Tibetan 
organizations such as the Tibetan Youth Congress, the Tibetan Freedom 
Movement and the Tibetan Women’s Association. These organizations are 
actively asserting Tibetan identity and championing the Tibetan cause. 


Conctusion 


The preceding description suggests two things: (i) the Tibetan people are a 
cohesive and well-integrated social group, as required by clause (b) of the 
UNESCO definition; and (i) the Tibetans, as a cohesive social group, have 
given sufficient evidence of their consciousness as a people demanding 
selfdetermination through the institution of the Dalai Lama and other 
popular organizations as required by clauses (c) and (d) of the UNESCO 
definition. 

The demand for Tibetan selfdetermination should not be construed as an 
élite conspiracy to restore their lost power and privileges. The Tibetan 
word for selfdetermination is ran-thag, rar-gchod, literally meaning “self- 
decision, self-made”. The word “self” is understood in both collective and 
individual senses. And such was the situation in pre-1950 traditional Tibet, 
especially in relation to China and the Chinese. Whatever level and degree 
of Sino-Tibetan politico-cultural relations existed then were primarily con- 
fined to the Emperor in Beijing and the Dalai Lama in Lhasa. The vast 
majority of common Tibetans had never seen the Han people before 1950; 
for the Chinese presence was limited to Lhasa and the Sino-Tibetan border 
areas in Amdo and Kham. Hence, the Communist takeover in 1950 and 
subsequent massive Chinese population transfer to Tibet” appear, in popular 
Tibetan perception, as acts of internal colonialism and invasion, which they 
feel they must oppose and resist. Indeed the question of selfdetermination 
arises in a context of other-determination which Lenin called national 
oppression. The fact is that all the vital spheres of Tibetan life—political, 
cultural, ideological, economic and even social—are today Han~determined 
to an extent unprecedented in the history of Sino-Tibetan relations. 

In short, at least the Tibetan social history had been a history of internal 
selfdetermination. And this is what most of the Tibetan people mean when 
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Tabie 3 
Some Contrasting Features of Han and Tibetan Ethnic Groups 


No. Features Hen Tibetan 
i Race Origin Yellow Emperor Monkey—Rock 
Myth(s) (Huangdi) Ogress parentage 
ii Homeland Middle Kingdom “Land of Snows” 
(Zhongguo) 
ii Religon Confucianism, Taossm Tibetan 
and Buddhism Buddhism 
iv Language ideograph/monosyllabsc alphabet/disyllabic 
v Ruler Son of Heaven Reincarnation of 
(Tiana, Emperor) spyA-ras-grige 
(Dalai Lama) 
vi Polity centralied bureaucratic chos-srid gnyts-iden 
system “theocratic” system 
vii Economy nee caters ruampa caters 
viti Art/Literature secular motives religious motives 
(¢.g., than-ka) 
x Cviliratono Confucian Mahayana Tantric Buddhist 





they demand rañ-thag, rari-gchod. They strongly feel that they, as a race,_ 
people, or an ancient nation, have demonstrated sufficient civilizational 
competence for selfrule. 


Appendix E 
Some Practical Questions Relating to Setfdetermination 


Tibet’s Viability and the Domino Theory 


Some practical questions remain relating to Tibet’s viability and implications of the 
domino theory to the integrity and security of the PRC. We shal) take them one by 
one. 


1. Will the Chinese granting of internal selfdetermination to the Tibetan people. 
lead to the breakup of China? - 
The PRC officially lists fiftyfive minority nationalities” within its present 
boundaries. However, most of them are, what Chang calls, small tribal 
groups without much recorded history or literate culture, found mostly in 
Yunnan and Gansu provinces.” Without minimizing their group rights, such 
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pre-literate tribes cannot be compared with Tibetan people whose national 
attributes we have just examined. In terms of civilization competence, group 
cohesiveness and history of selfdetermination struggles, the really significant 
non-Han peoples in the PRC are the Tibetans, Mongols and Uighurs.* Again 
without minimizing Mongol and Uighur people’s rights to selfdetermination, 
the Tibetan people have waged the largest and most persistent selfdetermi- 
nation struggle due to their cohesive social organization, unique national 
identity and able leadership under the Dalai Lama. This is true of neither the 
Mongols nor the Uighurs: their national identities and political entities were 
not so well established in history as those of Tibetans. 

Mao Zedong and other early Chinese Marxist leaders partly recognized 
this unique character and status of Tibet in the Middle Kingdom, when they 
signed the 17-Point Agreement with the Dalai Lama’s Government on 23 
May 1951.” Such a treaty wes not signed with any other minority nationality, 
except the Tibetans. The Tibetan demand for internal selfdetermination mast 
be viewed as a political progression, under vastly changed circumstances, from 
the 17-Point Agreement of 1951. This precedence might moderate other non- 
Han social groups’ political demands within China. Moreover, the Dalai 
Lama’s Strasbourg proposal (1988),” calls, in essence, for internal selfdeter- 
mination which does not demand secession from China (the Lama termed it 
“in association with China”). Nor does the proposal endanger China’s vital 
interests such as defence and foreign affairs, both of which the Dalai Lama 
offered to Beijing. 

In fact, if Tibet is granted, through intemal selfdetermination, the Associate 
status (proposed by the Dalai Lama) or Autonomous Statehood (proposed 
by Chinese dissidents) the whole structure will have a peace-producing effect 
in Asia. For Tibet had been a political victim of Sino-Indian strategic rivalry 
since the mid-twentieth century. The crux of Sino-Indian strategic rivalry is 
this: if the Chinese power élites consider Tibet strategically important to _ 
China, its Indian counterparts think it equally vital to India’s northern 
security system. Because, if India dominates Tibet (as the British Raj bad 
done up to 1947) the Chinese feel insecure and threatened. Conversely, if 
China occupies Tibet (as the PRC has been doing since 1950), India fears that 
her entire northern security system extending over 3,200 km would be open 
to external danger. Thus Tibet has become a strategic dilemma to both the 
parties, propelling arms race and militarization on both sides of the Himalayas 
as well as mutual suspicion and tension. Such a strategic zero-sum game over 
Tibet might be resolved through demilitarization and neutralization of the 
contested region, as Great Britain and Imperial Russia did in 1907, which 
ensured peace for fortythree years. What I have suggested here is in the basic 
interests of all three parties involved. It satisfies the Tibetan people’s desire 
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for internal selfdetermination, and at the same time takes care of the security 
needs of both China and India." 

2. Will the implementation of selfdetermination in Tibet lead to the restoration of 
the ancient regime? 
This is not a mere academic question; it is a matter of concern to Chinese 
Marxists, Western supporters, and the Tibetan intelligentsia. The Dalai 
Lama’s recent Constitution making projects in exile might reflect the direc- 
tion in which the politicized sections of the Tibetan people seem to be 
moving. Ronald Schwartz, after much fieldwork in Tibet, observes that the 
“Tibetan masses “now associate their struggle for independence with demands 
for democracy and human rights”.” 

Such democratic sentiments among the Tibetan people may be understood 
in the post-1959 context of relatively modern conditions in and outside Tibet. 
Inside Tibet, Communist propaganda has propagated certain elements of an 
egalitarian ideology such as equality and freedom as the new canon, though 
Chinese Communists themselves have hardly practised such values in Tibet. 
And in exile, owing primarily to the positive demonstration effects of the 
functioning Indian democracy, democratic sentiment among Tibetan refugees is 
widespread ın spite of the personality cult built around the Dalai Lama and 
his family. i 

Economucally, Tibet might not become a Japan or Singapore but it will 
have a selfsufficient economy more developed than before. Tibet’s is not a 
case of failed modernization because Tibetans simply refused to be modern- 
ized as attempted by the XIII Dalai Lama under British auspices. Tibetan 
refugee enterprises in Nepal and India, as observed by several social sclentists,° 
indicate that the Tibetans, given the opportunity, can enter the modem 
world economy quite easily. I believe Tibet has most of the cultural precondi- 
tions for development and modernization that are found in contemporary 
industrializing countries in Asia.” 

3. Are the Tibetan people capable of unity, order and stability in the event of 
internal selfdetermination? 
These are difficult questions. We can briefly discuss them in the light of 
historical patterns and present trends of general unity as well as élite conflicts. 
Shared commonalities of religion, culture, race, language, history and eco- 
nomic life within a compact territory (see Table 3) have given the Tibetan 
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people, over the centuries, high degrees of cultural, social and linguistic 
homogeneity. The sense and’ consciousness of being bodpa (Tibetan) and 
` nañ-pa (Tibetan Buddhist) is deeply ingrained; it is accentuated by the 
Chinese presence in Tibet, and living pan-Tibetan symbols like the Dalai 
Lama. In other words, common uniting factors among the Tibetans are more 
pervasive than divisive ones. Such shared commonalities can be manipulated 
for unity mobilization, as the present Dalai Lama has been ably doing. 

The Tibetan people have not only the socal experience of living and 
functioning within a larger society (spyi-tsogs) which flows from shared 
commonalities, they have also had the historical experience of functioning 
under the rule of their own government which they variously called sdepa- 
gzhun/dga’-ldan pho-bran/bod-gzhun.” In particular, the institution of the 
Dalai Lama is a pan-Tibetan religio-political symbol, par excellence. It creates a 
sense of Tibetan unity and national purpose. 

While cultural homogeneity, linguistic and social unity were the found- 
ations of the Tibetan political order, which ensured considerable social 
harmony, it is not without contest. Challenges to the political order, both in 
the past and now in exile, have come mostly from Khampa chieftains. Even 
before 1950, large parts of Kham were already under Chinese rule but 
Khampas enjoyed considerable freedom from both Beijing and Lhasa. They 
had, in the past, challenged the Lhasa Government but usually not the 
authority of the Dalai Lama whom they, like all other Tibetans, revere as the 
reincarnation of spyan-ras gzigs, the patron saint of Tibet. This trend continues 
even in exile. Surkhang Wangchen Gelek and his Lhasa group in the early 
1960s, Gungthang Tsultrim and his thirteen Khampa groupe from the late 
1960s, and Lithang Athar and his faction of chu-bzhi sgart-drug in the mid- 
1990s did not challenge the authority of the Dalai Lama; they all contested 
Gyalo Thondup’s monopolization of political power and his foreign contacts. 
Thus there is an urgent need in future to free the institution of the Dalai 
Lama from patrimonialism. Regionalism and sectarianism, particularly when 
the two forces are combined, are likely to be destabilizing factors. But, they 
can be minimized and managed by the Dalai Lama. In short, the continu- 
ation of the institution of the Dalai Lama is a necessary condition for relative 
stability and order in post-selfdetermination Tibet. 


Modalities of Selfdetermination 


We cannot discuss, in this article, all questions relating to the practical modalities of 
selfdetermination in Tibet; this must be left to detailed negotiations among the 
parties concerned. However, the following three questions seem to be crucial which 
we will briefly discuss. 
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1. Who will vote in the plebiscite? 
Selfdetermination is a people’s right. The above discussion has amply 
demonstrated that Tibetans fulfil all the criteria of a people or nation as 
defined by the UN in 1990 and the PRC in 1956. Hence it is imperative that 
Only the Tibetan people, as defined in this essay, and possibly those of mixed 
parentage ought to have the right to vote in a plebiscite. 

Most of the Han people in Tibet (such as the PLA, administrative and 
technical personnel) are there on government orders, not out of choice. 
They would be willing to return to Han areas to which they are culturally and 
emotionally more attached, and which are climatically more suited to Han 
settlement. This might apply to Han settlers also, as has happened recently in 
the case of Russian minorities in the former Soviet republics. However, this 
aspect needs further discussion and detailed negotiation. 

2. Who will conduct and supervise the plebiscite? 
Tibetan public opinion and most Western supporters feel that the PRC- 
appointed local government in Lhasa cannot be trusted with the conduct and 
supervision of a free and fair plebiscite. The UN should be requested to 
administer the plebiscite, as it did in the case of the British Cameroons 
(1960). And preferably Chinese armed forces and security personne! should 
be withdrawn, and temporarily replaced by neutral forces. 
3. What should be asked in the plebiscite? 

Obviously there aré two primary choices: internal selfdetermination or the 
status quo. However, since the majonty of the Tibetan people are not well 
educated in modern ways, they will face difficulties in understanding the 
basic choices they are supposed to make. For instance, so far they are 
familiar with two extreme political concepts: rart-btsan (independence) as 
populanzed by the Tibetan exile government or ran-skyon lyons (autonomy) 
as propagated by the Chinese Communists in Tibet. Our project is midway 
between the two extremes, the subtleties and finer details of which must be 
spelled out and concretized to educate the Tibetan public. The Dalai Lama’s 
1988 Strasbourg proposal could form the baseline document for framing the 
questionnaire. In fact, if Beijing accepts that proposal, there is probably no 
need for a plebiscite in Tibet, because the Dalai Lama enjoys the popular 
Tibetan mandate. 
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Reconfiguration of Majorities and Minorities 


There is continuing salience of the “ethnic” question in much recent 
discussion on the nation-state.! Defined in terms of language, religion, 
culture, etc., ethnicity in its stead assumes significance only in terms of the 
modern state. To a certain extent this preoccupation with ethnic issues is 
inevitable in view of the logic of the nation-state towards assimilation of a 
variety of social groups and a significant amount of “homogenization of the 
population”.? The existence of minority ethnic groups is often an obstacle 
to this integrative tendency. With each stage of nation-state formation, as 
states resort to definition of collective identity in majoritarian terms and 
around an ethnic group, the question of majorities and minorities comes to 
the fore. 

The recent reconfiguration of political authority along national lines in 
much of Eurasia today, has once again focussed attention on ethnic issues in 
the region. While much of the literature of the recent past had worked on 
the assumption that the spurt in “nation-state” formation in the post-War- 
era had finally resolved the ethnic problem, recent events seem to prove 
otherwise. Nationalism remains central to the new states and it is becoming 
increasingly evident that once again, instead of solving the ethnic/national 
tangle in the region, variant ideas of nationalism have only reconfigured it. 

All the post-Soviet states, including Russia, are multiethnic states them- 
selves and, therefore, they are faced with the problem of integration of. 
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minorities. Russia itself is faced with the national aspirations of such 
groups as Tatars, Bashkirs and Chechens. Today the post-Soviet states, 
though ethnically heterogeneous, are being conceived as nation-states and 
there is a project to promote the language, culture, demographic position, 
economic development and political hegemony of the ethnic group after 
which the state is named. This programme of “nationalization” of political 
space in the region has meant that a large number of people are now left 
outside their own national territory or do not have one at all. This also 
means that in common with each stage of nation-state formation, questions 
of “national majorities” and “national minorities” have come sharply to 
the forefront once again. During much of the USSR’s existence, Western 
academic interest had been preoccupied with aspects of Soviet denial of the 
problem of subnationalism as a weak spot in the Soviet fabric.’ It is now 
becoming increasingly clear that in common with all modern states the 
issue was perennially present in the former Soviet Union. That the problem 
was there became evident during the last years of the Soviet system, when 
there was outbreak of ethnic violence in the American enclave of Nagorno— 
Karabakh in Azerbaijan, or even in Kazakhstan following the removal of 
the First Secretary Dinmukhamed Kunaev. or later in Ferghana Valley 
spanning the Uzbek, Kyrgyz and Tajik trijunction. The emergence of the 
Ossetian—Georgian problem, the Ossetian-Ingush war, the Georgian- 
Abkhazian conflict, and the subregional conflict in Tajikistan are mani- 
festations of problems that had their roots in the Soviet past. 

Soviet nationality policy was based on the assumption that ethnic differ- 
ences were relics of the past and eventually doomed to dissolve under 
socially engineered programmes of modernization. The “nationalJinguistic” 
cornerstone of the territorial divisions, based on a core nationality, however, 
ensured the continuance of the ethnic factor. In some of the Republics this 
very process of ethnic identification acquired a momentum of its own with 
identities coalescing around the core group. The choice of one language as the 
basis of group identification ensured that selfassertion and identification 
emerged around it. Moreover, since the borders of the Republics were deter- 
mined by the numerical predominance of a particular ethnic group, minorities 
were bound to exist in each. In specific locations an ethnic minority could be 
in overwhelming majority, examples being Bukhara and Samarkand in 


_ > Some Western writings include Edward Allworth, ed., The Nationality Question m Soviet 
Central Asta (New York, 1973); Enc Goldhajer, cd., Ethnic Minontes m Soviet Union (New 
York, 1968); Rasma Karlins, Exhnic Relanons in the USSR: The Perspective from Below, 
(Boston, 1986); or articles like Richard Pipes, “The Nationalities”, The New Leader (New 
York, NY), no. 5, April 1958; Goeffrey Wheeler “Nationahties Policy: A New Phase” Survey 
(London), no. 57, October 1965. Current writings include such articles as Teresa Rakowska 
Harmstone, “Chickens Coming Home to Roost: A Perspective on Soviet Ethnic Relations”, 
Journal of International Affarrs (New York), vol. 45, no. 2, Winter 1992; Lubomyr Hajda 
“The Nationalities Problem in the Soviet Union”, Current History (Ptnladelphla, PA), October 
1988 
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Uzbekistan with largely Tajik population. These two cities are also examples 
of bilingual and nonethnic areas which were designated by Soviet policy- 
makers as belonging to a particular nation. Encouragement of ethnic flows 
in the name of economic or political exigency .also failed to have the 
desired effect. In fact, ethnic tensions in the Republics were reinforced by 
resentment against the privileged position of the Russians in these Repubhcs. 

Identity in the post-Soviet states is being mainly constructed in terms of 
language and religion, and these very aspects are being used to define and 
separate “them” from “us”. The decision to make ethnicity. the basis of 
national identity in Central Asia was initiated first by the Russian Government 
and then expanded and intensified by the Soviet regime which promoted 
the use of certain local dialects as the means of group identification. This, 
today, means not only that the process of nation-building is based on these 
two issues, but also that the decision by which the numerous identities had 
been earlier subsumed under the larger ones of titular nationalities is now 
being questioned. Even the identities that coalesced during the Soviet 
period have “fluid boundaries and multiple elements”. The Tajik case is 
particularly salient. Here within the broader rubric of the Tajiks are numerous 
linguistic and religious groups such as Pamiris who are Ismailis by faith or 
Chaghatais who are Turkicized Mongols speaking Uzbek but have gradually 
adopted Tajik. Though territory was made the basis of official identity, the 
demand of the Gorno Badakshanis (the people of higher Badakshan 
distinct from lower Badakshan on the south bank of the Amu Darya in 
Afghanistan) for autonomy from Tajikistan indicates the complexity of the 
problem. They are even divided into many groups such as Roshans, Bartangs 
and Vakhis. 

In the region of Central Asia, the search for national identity has taken 
place against a distinctive but complex demographic and cultural back- 
ground. It is often pointed out that at the beginning of the Soviet era, none 
of the Central Asian peoples, with the arguable exception of Tatars, had 
any sense of national identity. However, this formulation does not take 
into account such shortlived experiments as Bashkiria, which emerged 
during that period. Distinctive Central Asian identities, however, coalesced 
around the National Republics during the Soviet era. The compulsions of 
new state formation in the post-Soviet era have meant an increased emphasis 
on national identity. In this region, the formation of a national identity is 
not unproblematic since subnational ties are strong even today. That the 
flag of post-Soviet Turkmenistan has five stars each representing one of the 
principal tribes of the country is more than just a quaint detail. 

This assertion of “ethnic” identity, which has accompanied the current 
stage of state formation, has meant the compelling political need to identify 


1 Valery Tishkov, “Doo’t Kill Me, I'm a Kyrgyz: An Anthropological Analysis of Violence 
in the Osh Conflict”, Journal of Peace Research (London), vol. 32, no. 2, May 1995. 
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the “other”. One of the most familiar ethnic cleavages in the Central Agian 
region is between Russians and ethnic Central Asians. Here the cleavage is 
in terms of language as well as religion. All the states have a sizeable 
Russian minority, from 8 to 10 per cent in Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan, to 22 per cent in Kyrgyzstan and 38 per cent in Kazakbstan.* The 
majority of these Russians are not recent immigrants from Russia. They 
came to Central Asia in imperial waves of migration in the Tsarist period, 
under the cultivation expansion programme in the 1920s and 1930s, or later 
under the Virgin Lands programme of Khrushchev. In most cases, except 
in Tajikistan, they were born in these states. 

The complex issues of the destiny of the Soviet nationality policy, its 
success and failure, and its claim of having “solved” the national question, 
form the background of this article which argues that the question of 
majorities and minorities often depends on the political unit under con- 
sideration and is in essence a variable element in the process of nation-state 
formation. The ethnic question is geopolitically grounded, as ethnic demands 
are inevitably territorially based. This assumes significance in the specific 
case of the former Soviet Union. One of the most dramatic transformations 
in recent years has been the change in status of some 25 million ethnic 
Russians from a majority group into minorities with disputed identities and 
uncertain futures. The designation of non-Russians as minorities in the 
former Soviet Union has undergone a dramatic reversal with the Russians 
becoming the “new” minorities in the post-Soviet states. 

As reconfigurations create “new” minorities and construct new defini- 
tions of majority identity, this will be a brief attempt to examine first, the 
development of relations between Russians and Central Asians by looking 
at the Kazakh case where the first settlements began; second, notions of 
“national minorities” and “nationalizing states”, an argument largely 
borrowed from Roger Brubaker’s* examination of the situation in Yugo- 
slavia but extended here to examine the specific case of Uzbekistan as a 
“nationalizing state” and Russians as “new” minorities in Uzbekistan. The 
Uzbek case deserves closer study today as it is emerging as the Central 
Asian state with a clearly defined national agenda. The essay will also look 
at the Russian response to the question of Russian minorities in the border 
lands as the “external national homeland”. Lastly, this article concludes 
by looking at other ethnic minorities in the region. 


* Karen Dawisha and Broce Parrot, Russie and the New States of Eurasia The Politics of 
Upheaval (Cambridge, 1994), p. 81. 

* Roger Brubaker, “National Minorities, Nationalising States and External National 
Homelands in the New Europe”, Daedalus (Cambridge, MA), vol. 124, no. 2, Spring 1993, 
pp. 107-32. 
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Russian efforts to establish relations with Central Asia can be traced as far 
back as the sixteenth century when Russian emissaries were sent to Central 
Asia seeking privileges for merchants. Yet mutual interest and interactions 
were limited. Contacts between Moscow and Central Asia, therefore, 
remained sporadic. With Peter the Great on the throne, imperial interest 
in the region was focussed principally on the Kazakh steppes which were 
gradually incorporated following the surrender of the Kazakh hordes. 
Russians continued to attempt to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Khanates of Bukhara, Kokand and Khiva. By 1847, having secured the 
Kazakh steppes, Moscow felt confident about advancing in a pincer 
movement on Central Asia. Avoiding direct confrontation with Bukhara 
and Khiva, the Russians began a series of operations at the Kokand 
borders. In 1865, a Turkestan province under the jurisdiction of the Oren- 
burg Governor-Generalship was created after the fall of Tashkent which 
was subsequently transformed into a separate Govemor-Generalship. By 
1884, the last strongholds of resistance in the Turkestan oasis accepted 
Russian authority. In 1886 the Turkestan Governor-Generalship was divided 
into three parts, Syr Darya, Ferghana and Zeravshan. The two issues that 
dominated the Tsarist administration were the cotton boom in Turkestan; 
and the first largescale migration and settlement of Slavs in the steppes, 
particularly along northern Kazakhstan. This often gave rise to resentment 
among the focal population as the best lands were taken over for settle- 
ment. 

With the advent of the October Revolution there was a conscious effort 
to assimilate the region within the parameters of revolutionary transform- 
ation. Initially, there were also attempts to counter Great Russian chauvinism 
in the region which had been employed by the Tsarist administration 
though subsequently the latter came to be accepted as a lesser evil than 
Turkic expansion. Today there seems to be increasing emphasis on the 
negative effects of the highly centralized system of planning and admijn- 
istration of Soviet times, notwithstanding the numerous projects of modern- 
ization undertaken through the years. ` 

In the post-1985 period, discontentment was centred mainly around 
social hegemony through imposition of Russian values, language and cul- 
ture on the local population. Yet it remains an undeniable fact that the 
Central Asian Republics did not opt for secession from the Union. A 
majority voted in favour of Mikhail Gorbachev’s referendum on the need 


-to preserve the Union in March 1991. This largely reflects the dilemma 


faced by the Republics today; where on the one hand their “nationalizing” 
stance demands that Russians be designated as aliens, on the other, prac- 
tical constraints inhibit too vociferous a reaction. There is also recognition 
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of the fact that the relationship between local Russians and ethnic Central 
Asians is critical to Central Asia’s future, not only because of its effect on 
Russia’s political relations with the new states but also because in most 
cases the economic and technical skills furnished by local Russians cannot 
immediately be replaced by indigenous Central Asian manpower. Further, 
Soviet era emphasis on specialization of one primary product, like cotton 
growing in Uzbekistan, has meant a highly interdependent economic struc- 
ture for both the Central Asian Republics and Russia. 

There are several irritants that threaten to inflame relations between 
Russians and Central Asians. The receding political reach of Moscow has 
provided an opportunity for expression of pent up emotions and resentment 
whereby today the blame for nearly all the problems of society is being put 
on Russians. Resentment about the state of the Aral Sea today gets 
reflected in the following verse: 


When God loved us 

He gave us the Amu Darya 
When he ceased to love us 

He sent us Russian engineers.’ 


It is advantageous today to look upon Russians increasingly as colonizers 
and foreigners, particularly because of their unwillingness to learn the 
languages and traditions of ethnic Central Asians. Some Central Asian 
states have made fluency in the local languages a priority for all citizens. 
Though these declaratory changes have not been matched by vigorous 
government attempts to implement the same, nonetheless, language 
remains a highly sensitive issue. The percentage of local Russians, with a 
working knowledge of the relevant Central Asian language, ranges from 
less than 1 per cent in Kazakhstan to a high of 4.6 per cent in Uzbekistan." 
The indignation among local Russians about the language issue is being 
viewed by the local population as “lack of desire” since necessity had once 
induced them to learn Russian. Such divisions have resulted in the emer- 
gence of pro and anti-Russian groups and parties particularly in Kazakhstan 
where the numerical balance is only slightly in favour of the Kazakhs (see 
Table 1). The pro-Edinstvo or the anti-Russian Alash Party in Kazakhstan 
are examples. 

Much of the resentment is also focussed on Russians’ domination of élite 
managerial and technical jobs. However, scholars like Nancy Lubin” feel 
that Western observation to the effect that Slavs constituted a privileged 


7 Colin Thubron, The Lost Heart of Asa (London, 1995), p. 125. 

t Dawisha and Parrot, n. 5, p. 83. 

* FBIS-SOV, 31 July 1995. 

® Nancy Lubin, Labour and Nationality in Sovtet Central Asia: An Uneasy Compromise 
(London, 1984). 
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élite and that the indigenous population was reduced to second class 
position in their own Republics is not a true representation of reality. 
Social factors and the continued existence of an informal traditional struc- 
ture may well determine an individual’s choice of employment and eco- 
nomic position, something that data may not reveal. She points out that the 
labour situation, for instance, is an outgrowth of economic and social 
factors which go beyond questions of Slavic discrimination or superiority 
and alter the nationality relations implicit in the labour situation. 

However, trends in education and Russian bilingualism indicate that 
there is a growing number of young indigenes aspiring to compete for high 
status occupations currently held by Russians and other non-indigenes. 
Over the years, trends in education indicate that the younger generation of 
Central Asians clearly aspires for greater levels of participation in the 
modernized sectors of society. According to Robert Lewis, this rapid 
increase in expectations among young indigenes can only be satisfied by 
restructuring the economy towards job creation, since most of these posi- 
tions are now held by Russians and other non-indigenes" (see Graphs 1-5 
for trends in education level and Russian bilingualism among Central 
Asians. Increasing preference for the service or tertiary sector and decreas- 
ing preference for the agricultural sector is evident in Table 2). 

For their part many local Russians fear an ethnic ba , though till 
date virtually all episodes of violence have pitted non-Russian ethnic 
groups against one another. The departure of Russians from Central Asia 
actually began in the 1980s, with a flow of mainly younger educated 
Russians, in a movement that reversed the flow of earlier migrants (see 
Graphs 6 and 7). There is a definite change between the 1961-70 and 
1979-88 figures for balance of migration. The negative balance shows that 
the reverse flow began from the 1980s. Graph 6 showing the number of 
Russians in the Soviet Central Asian Republics in 1979 and 1989 brings it 
out equally clearly. A Soviet specialist in inter-Republican migration, 
Viktor Perevendentsev, bas noted a sudden break (perelom) in migration 
patterns which became evident in the mid-1970s. Until then, there had 
been a net outflow of Russians to the other Republics. However, around 
1975 this pattern was reversed and a niet inflow into the RSFSR became 
noticeable.” Yurii Arutyunyan of the Institute of Ethnography in Moscow 
believes that this dramatic outmigration from the periphery was due, in 
significant part, to the fact that the “socio-professional” status of Russians 
in the minority Republics was steadily declining.” 


4 Robert Lewis, Geographical Perspectives on Soviet Central Asia (Londoo/New York, 
1992). 

2 Viktor Perevedentsev, Mezhrespublikenski Migratru Naseteniya SSR, atedin John Dun- 
lop, “Russians Confronting a Loss of Empire—1987-1991”, Politecal Sceence Quarterly (New 
York, NY), vol. 108, no. 4, Winter 1993-94, p. 607. 

D Yurti V. Arutyunyan, “The Russians Outside Russia”, cited in Dunlop, ibid. 
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Graph | 
Educational Level and Bilingualism among Urbeks, 1970-1989 
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Graph 3 
Educational Level and Bilingualism among Kyrgyz, 1970-1989 
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Graph 4 
Educational Level and Bilingualism among Tajiks, 1970—1989 
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) ‘ Graph 5 
Educational Level and Bilingualism among Turkmens, 1970—1989 
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Source: Graphs 1-5 compiled from Lewis, n.11. 


Research confirms this with figures that show a sharp drop in the number 
of villages in Tashkent with a majority of Russian population. Thus between 
1970 and 1979, the number of villages in the Tashkent region with a 
majority Russian population dropped by 37.75 per cent and mixed villages 
by 50 per cent. In the Karakalpak Autonomous Republic, villages with a 
Russian majority totally disappeared while mixed ones dropped by 54.2 
per cent. The sharp drop in the percentage of mixed villages in both 
regions, according to Michael Rywkin, excludes the possibility that the 
data have been affected by high Muslim birthrates. The figures do not 
result from a general rural exodus: on the contrary, during the years in 
question, the number of native Uzbek villages in the Tashkent region and 
of Karakalpak villages in the Karakalpak ASSR rose by 7.9 per cent and 
18.9 per cent, respectively, reflecting the traditional dislike for city life 
among Muslim rural dwellers.” 

Since 1989, the number of Russians leaving the Central Asian Republics 
has sharply increased, with nearly as many emigrating from the states 
between 1989 and 1991 as had left during the preceding decade. “Forced 
Migrants” may well become dissatisfied with their position in Russia. 


H Michael Rywkin, “Cadre Competition in Uzbekistan: Ethnic Aspects” Central Asian 
Survey (Abingdon), vol. 5, nos. 3-4, 1986, p. 185. 
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: Graph 6 . 
Namber of Russians in the Soviet Republics of Central Asia, 1979-1989 
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Graph 7 
Balance of Migration to and from Central Asia, 1961—1988 
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Should their numbers increase, they may, in the worst case scenario, 
become a natural constituency for right wing nationalists advocating putative 
action by the Russian Government against Central Asian countries. 
Interethnic relations in the states differ, being determined not only by 
demography but also by the political situation in the states. Here the 
Kazakh case is of particular significance as the largest concentration of 
Russians in Central Asia is settled in northern Kazakhstan. The Kazakh 
case is important also because the first anti-Russian riots in the region were 
sparked by the removal of the Kazakh First Secretary Dinmukhamed 
Kunaev and his replacement by an ethnic Russian, Gennady Kolbin. 
Kazakhstan was subjected to intensive Russian settlement from the 
nineteenth century. In the 1989 census, Kazakhs formed 40 per cent of the 
population, only barely exceeding the Russian community which constituted 
38 per cent. Taking into account other non-Central Asian groups, the 
indigenous population in Kazakhstan is less than 50 per cent (see Table 1). 
This division between the European and Kazakh community also has a 
clear geopolitical expression. While the Slavs constitute large majorities in 
the northern oblasts, the Kazakhs dominate the southern parts of the 
country. The north-south divide is further complicated by a town—country 
dimension with many Kazakhs living in the countryside in the north and 
many Russians residing in southern Kazakh towns. However, migration 
processes, differential fertility rates as well as continuing effects of various 
factors in the reproductive behaviour of the population, have resulted in 
the proportional growth of some ethnic groups and the reduction of others 
(see Tables 3 and 1). The overwhelming number of people moving to 
countries of the near abroad (91.6 per cent) chose the Russian Federation 
as their new place of residence, and Ukraine was the choice of 3 per cent.” 
The fact that a large number of Kazakhs had either perished or had been 
forced into exile during the Soviet period leads to a sense of historic 
injustice today (see the downward trend in the 1926 and 1939 figures.in 
Graph 8). This may well lead to nationalist selfaggrandisement with an 
anti-Russian flavour. Information propaganda in Almaty increasingly port- 
rays Russians as aggressors. There is also today a new emphasis on the 
consolidation of Kazakhs, scattered across Asia and Europe, in their 
homeland. In 1992, more than 60,000 Kazakhs from Mongolia and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) migrated to Kazakhstan, 
where practically all of them found work and were provided plots of land 
and materials to build homes. Moreover, Kazakhstan grants to all Kazakhs, 
living outside Kazakhstan, the right to dual citizenship—a right accorded 
to no other ethnic group.” 
These efforts on the part of Kazakhs and their visible signs in some 
provisions of the Constitution have led non-ethnic groups, particularly the 


8 FBIS-SOV, 7 September 1995. 

4 FBIS-SOV, 29 June 1995. 

” Tan Bremmer and Corry Welt, “Kazakh Quandary”, Journal of Democracy (Baltimore, 
MD), vol. 6, no. 3, 1995. 
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Table 3 
The Balance of Migration in Kazakhstan, 1993-1994 








Nationalttres! Per 1.000 Residents Emigrants 
Years per 1,000 
Number Number Negative New Arrivals 


Moving to Moving Out Balance of 
Republic of Republic Migration 


oe 


All nationatitics 

1993 6.59 19.74 13.15 2 995 
1994 4.21 28.73 24.52 6.824 
Russians 

1993 7.59 27.87 » 20.28 3 672 
1994 5.29 47.94 42.65 9.062 
Germans 

1993 6.24 134.69 128.45 21.585 
1994 7 4.98 165.18 160.20 33.169 
Ukrainians 7 
1993 7.T3 26.88 19.15 3.477 
1994 5.45 43.99 38.54 8.072 





Source: FBIS-SOV, 7 September 1995. 
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Russians, to adopt a largely defensive posture. Russian nationalizing groups 
have recently gained in popularity, asserting their historic claims to northern 
Kazakhstan. Even the more moderate sections are being increasingly 
alienated by such moves as the renaming of Russian towns and streets, the 
denigration of Russian culture in comparison with Kazakh and, the most 
emotional issue of all, by the promotion of Kazakh as the state language. 
Since only 1 per cent of the Russian-speaking population has any fluency in 
the state language this has been seen as a transparently discriminatory 
policy. Discrimination has also been noticed in numerous other areas such 
as housing and employment. The most open display of Slav dissatisfaction 
amounting to Russian irredentism occurred in the city of Ust Kamenogorsk 
in December 1992 around the demand for recognition of Russian as a state 
language along with Kazakh. Rallies have also been organized in Petro- 
pavlovsk in support of a free economic zone with Russia and introduction 
of Russian as the second state language.“ There were also threats of the 
creation of a Trans-Irtysh Republic modelled on the lines of the Trans- 
Dniestr Republic in Moldova, if their demands were not acceded to. 

While ethnic divisions could well become a potential source of conflict, 
both sides have reasons for restraint. The Kazakhs very well understand 
that demography is not on their side (see Table 1). Russians in Kazakhstan, 
on their part, and particularly those who have lived for generations in 
Kazakhstan, feel different from Russians on the other side of the Urals. In 
Moscow too there is a pragmatic commitment to Kazakh—Russian relations 
since hostility with Kazakhstan could well act as a catalyst for deterioration 
of relations with Turkic Central Asians, many of whom live within the 
borders of the Russian Federation. Also, in any geopolitical analysis it 
need not be forgotten that Moscow would not want to anger a dominant 
ethnic nationality within the territorial boundaries of whit are located 
nuclear arsenals and the Baikonur cosmodrome. 

President Nursultan Nazarbayev has been able to capitalize on this 
underlying spirit of interethnic moderation to pursue policies which gener- 
ally satisfy both the Kazakh- and Russian-speaking communities. These 
are evident from various provisions of the Constitution adopted in 1993. 
On the language question, a compromise was reached whereby Kazakh was 
made the state language while Russian was given the status of the language of 
interethnic communication. Nazarbayev was also able to block the Kazakh 
nationalist demand that the President of Kazakhstan should be an ethnic 
Kazakh, the final provision in the Constitution only stipulating that the 
President be fluent in the Kazakh language. A compromise was also 
reached on the issue of dual citizenship which was permitted on condition 
that the other state concerned would reciprocate this night for Kazakh 
citizens. Finally, Kazakh concerns over Russian secessionism were reassured 


u Moscow News, no. 20, 20-26 May 1994. 
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by the definition of the Kazakh state as a unitary one.” Even Nazarbayev’s 
statement that the Republic’s leadership aspires to revive the little used 
Kazakh language is being viewed as reasonable.” 


National Minorities, Nationalizing States and External National Homelands 
As C.A. Macartney puts it 


In almost every aspect of social existence, there will be found a majority 
and a minority... . Practically every state in the world contains 
minorities. But so long as the state confines itself to strictly political 
functions thus serving equally all nations belonging to it, it is impossible 
to speak of the national minority in the true sense of the term. A 
minority becomes a “national minority” properly speaking only when its 
national aspirations conflict with those of the state.” 


Thus notions of majority and minority are highly variable. 
Roger Brubaker in the course of his discussion on the situation in 
Yugoslavia points out: 


A national minority is not something that is given by facts of ethnic 
demography. It is a dynamic political stance or more precisely a family 
of related yet mutually competing stances not a static ethnodemographic 
condition. Three elements are characteristic of this political stance or 
family of stances 1) the public claim to membership of an ethnocultural 
nation different from the numerically or politically dominant ethnocul- 
tural nation 2) the demand for state recognition of this distinct ethno- 
cultural nationality and 3) the assertion on the basis of this ethnocultural 
nationality of certain collective cultural and or political rights.” 


Similarly, Khazanov points out: 


Minority and majority status are more than just a matter of the arith- 
metic proportion of various ethnic groups within a certain state. They 
are also a matter of who holds the political power, and whose language 
and culture occupy the dominant position in the state. Ethnic minority 
status is an empirical reality based on the nondominant, and at times the 
outright subjugated, position of an ethnic group (nationality) in a state 


» Bremmer and Welt, “Kazakh Quandary”, n. 17; FBIS-SOV, 7 September 1995. 
* FBIS-SOV, 5 September 1995. 

n C.A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities (London, 1934). 

2 Brubeker, “National Minorities”, n. 6, p. 112. 
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as well as on its wish to preserve and enhance its separate status and, as 
a mule, on the state’s recognition or non recognition of this status.” 


There are different ways of conceiving what it means to be a Russian in 
Uzbekistan today. Russians in Uzbekistan may be understood as being 
persons of Russian ethnic origin, most of whom speak Russian as their 
native language who nonetheless belong to the Uzbek nation, understood 
as a political, territorial or civic nation of and for all its citizens regardless 
of language and ethnicity and not merely as the nation of and for ethnic 
Uzbeks. Were this the prevailing selfunderstanding of Russians in Uzbek- 
istan, there would be no Russian “national minority”. There would be 
persons of Russian ethnic origin and persons speaking Russian as a native 
language, but they would not claim to be members of the Russian nation or 
nationality. However, unfortunately, this is hardly the domirant notion, 
particularly in the face of the policies of the “nationalizing” state. 

The question of “national minorities”, thus, has to be essentially 
examined vis-à-vis the state which designates them as the minority. These 
are the ethnically heterogenous states which are attempting to define 
themselves as nation-states. They are today faced not only with construct- 
ing their present, but also redefining their pasts. Brubaker refers to these 
states as “nationalizing” states to emphasize that what is being referred to 
is, once again, a dynamic political stance: 


Characteristic of this stance or set of stances is the tendency to see the 
state as an “unrealised” nation-state, as a state destined to be a nation- 
state, the state of and for a particular nation, but not yet in fact a nation- 
state (at least not to a sufficient degree); and the concomitant disposition 
to remedy this perceived defect, to make the state what it is properly 
and legitimately destined to be by promoting the language, culture, ` 
demographic position, economic flourishing or political hegemony of 
the nominally state bearing nation.” 


The important point about the “nationalizing” state is perhaps the fact 
that it is not one whose “representatives, authors or agents understand and 
articulate it as such, but rather one that is perceived as such in tie field of 
the national minority”.” 

Brubaker exemplifies the competition among nationalizing stances on 
the question of language. Elites in all Soviet successor states believe it 
necessary and desirable to promote the language of the ethnic group after 
which the state is named. This nationalizing stance is shared by all, yet 


P Anatoly M. Khazanov, After the USSR: Ethnicty, Nationalism and Polines in the Com- 
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there are differences on how this should be done. Should the knowledge of 
the national language be required for citizenship? If so, what level of 
knowledge? How should the legacy of linguistic Russification be combated 
and knowledge of the national language promoted when a substantial 
fraction of the majority nationality does not speak the national language 
(in Kazakhstan, for example). In what circumstances should the use of 
other languages be permitted or required in public life? What mix of 
incentives and authoritative measures should be employed to promote the 
national language?* ` l : 

Brubaker’s arguments are relevant for an examination of the situation in 
Central Asian Republics. However, as Kiras Gharabaghi points out, the 
situation in these Republics is further complicated as 


Identifying ideological tenets within Central Asia either at the level ot 
the region, the state or national societies is no simple task. Ruling elites 
throughout Central Asia have been searching for some form of ideo- 
logical identification in order to gain legitimacy, within their respective 
political jurisdiction. 

- . . . Because of the problematique pertaining to regime legitimacy on 
the one hand and the absence of historical precedents of statehood on 
the other, the ruling elites of all Central Asian states have at varying 
times and to varying degrees promoted nationalism within their respec- 
tive states.” : 


None of the Central Asian Republics have previously existed as inde- 
pendent nation-states and, apart from their existence as part of the Soviet 
system, they do not have a history of sovereign existence. This also means 
a lack of national cohesion and the necessity of creation of new identities. 
The creation of an identity and its translation into political forms have 
proved to be problematic since the region had always been an amorphous 
mass with multiple and contending identities. As these states are essentially 
“new” nations, it is hardly surprising that all of them today are engaged in 
an intense search for their cultural and historical roots. 

Every leadership in Central Asia is sponsoring the recovery of a neglected 
“nationalist” heritage including history, culture, language and political 
identity. The history of the Uzbek nation is being reopened. The “pro- 
gressive” assumptions of Russian territorial acquisitions are being ques- 
tioned; also there have been proposals to return to pre-Soviet terminology 
of the region as “Turkistan”.™ There is a rewriting of “nationalist” histories, 


* Ibid , pp. 116-17 ‘ 

7 Kiras Gharabaghi, “Development Strategies for Central Asia in the 1990s. In Search of 
Alternatives”, Third World Quarterly (Abingdon), vol. 15, no. 1, 1994. 
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where Timur Lang of the Soviet era is today being rechristened “Amir” 
Timur and claimed by the Uzbeks as a Turk. There is also a nostalgic 
resurgence of interest in the oral historical traditions of the past, where 
interest in such epics as the Alpamysh is being revived as part of the 
nationalist agenda. This preoccupation with a pre-Soviet past and the 
search for continuities with the same, which are reflected in contemporary 
nationalist discourse, may mean an increasing tendency towards rejection 
of, or at least a critical look at, Soviet era associations and projects. There 
is also a sense of loss regarding historical memory. All these have com- 
pounded the problem of state building, a task which, in any case, has not 
been an easy one due to the necessity of building “institutions from 
scratch”. President Nursultan Nazarbayev is reported to have said, “It has 
not been easy to begin to create our own statehood, to learn to live 
independently.”” ` 

The problem in Uzbekistan, as in all other states, is the creation of a 
“national identity”. Today symbols of nationalism abound as “new flags, 
new currencies, and Aeroflot aircraft repainted in the gaudy colours of 
new national airlines all speak to a concerted attempt to assert a national 
identity”.” Yet, to a very large extent, there remains a sense of uneasiness 
about this new found “nationalism” and “national identity”. Amidst this 
uncertainty are persistent efforts to stress on the “Uzbekness” of the 
nation, particularly in the official political rhetoric. “... [A] feature 
distinctive of Uzbekistan is its original ethnic structure. Although repre- 
sentatives of more than 100 nations and ethnic groups live on the territory 
of the Republic, the majority of the inhabitants are Uzbeks.” There is 
also an attempt to point out that the Uzbek Republic is the homeland of all 
Uzbeks. President Islam Karimov himself has stated: 


Since the territory of Uzbekistan is virtually the only domain of Uzbek 
national statehood, the Republic is called upon to become a cultural and 
spiritual centre for all Uzbeks irrespective of their domicile. Citizenship 
in the Republic is open to all Uzbeks who themselves or whose pre- 
decessors had to emigrate from Uzbekistan during the tragic circum- 
stances of the past.” 


This nationalizing stance of President Islam Karimov was possibly 
prompted by a need to neutralize the national character of the opposition 
platform. Further, scholars like Alimov have pointed out “there can be 


* FBIS-SOV, 19 Apml 1995. 
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little doubt that all the individual Muslim inhabitants of the territory now 
known as Uzbekistan have a’strong attachment to their homeland and its 
Islamic culture." The propaganda of the “titular ethnonationalists” is 
based on the fact that there exists an ancient Uzbek nation to which the 
indigenous population of Uzbekistan belongs, and that Uzbeks live on the 
territory of their own nation-state. Elements of this history, which seck to 
emphasize a long suppressed and dormant Uzbek identity, have the poten- 
tial to aggravate relations with the numerous ethnic minorities residing in 
Uzbekistan. In common with all new states, Uzbekistan is faced with a 
difficult conundrum: it must simultaneously promote and implement a 

" rediscovered history to the satisfaction of the people, while restraining 
those elements from pursuing an overzealous application of Uzbek ethnic 
identity. 

The independent states, with all their necessary paraphernalia like a 
constitution, various state institutions, national currency and economic 
and political transformations, have been formed only about four years ago. 
There is, correspondingly, an emphasis on the creation of a “national 
culture” something that no state can ignore in the initial phase. Thus 
President Islam Karimov’s “concern for the cultural heritage of our people” 
or “further development of the Uzbek language as an expression of 
national, cultural and ethnic identity along with full recognition of its status 
as the official language of Uzbekistan”.“ The language question has 
remained the most important and symbolic issue for the Uzbek intelligent- 
sia. Today the language issue is being addressed both in national legislation 
as well as in the daily lives of Uzbek citizens. A legislation entitled “Law of 
the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic on Languages” was proposed in 1989. 
This law called for the continued bilingual use of Uzbek and Russian as 
official languages. But this was not well received and a number of complaints, 
including those from the newly formed platform of Birlik, arose on the 
issue. Although Uzbek has now been declared the official language, other 
language-related issues like that of the script to be used remain. For the 
process of nation-building in Uzbekistan, linguistic and religious aspects 
may have a decided impact. ; 

Language remains a major stumbling block in interethnic relations in 
Central Asia. This is particularly sò since even a step-by-step realization of 
the Uzbek law on state languages raises the problem of Russian-speaking 
peoples. Till recently there was a possibility of coexistence without any 
appreciable change in lifestyle. Though the Uzbek language was proclaimed . 
as state language it was seen only as a symbolic step in the minds of the 


D Kadr Z. Alimov, “The Rediscovery of Uzbek History and Its Foreign Policy Implications”, 
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Russian-speaking population. The recent expression of dissatisfaction by 
members of the Government Commission on Language with the lack of 
progress in the introduction of the state language resulted in some changes.* 
The alternative to unilingualism lies in the use of Russian in education. 
This might give the Russians a chance to preserve their cultural selfidentity. 

While the need to preserve national culture is expressly stated, state- 
ments with regard to ethnic rights are much more generally worded: 
“Uzbekistan is a state which ensures the rights and freedoms of all citizens 
irrespective of their ethnic origin, religious beliefs, social status or political 
conviction”, or “The protection of the interests and rights of ethnic minor- 


ities by creating guarantees for the preservation and development of their 


cultures, language, national customs and traditions and participation in the 
activities of the government as well as public life”. These generalizing 
statements serve the purpose of ignoring the existence of any ethnic prob- 
lem.” ` 

The massive effort at politicization has thus come about as a consequence 
of Russification through Sovietization, and as a result of the emergence of 
a nationalizing state in Uzbekistan. It means that today a large number of 
ethnic Russians, born in Uzbekistan, are faced with a tragedy, reflected 
most vividly perhaps in the words of Natasha, a schoolteacher, whom the 
author met in Samarkand: 


It is not a question of returning to Russia. I have never lived there. I was 
born and brought up in Samarkand and my parents have been here most 
of their lives and are committed to it. I love this place and my whole life 
is here. I don’t look forward to going to Russia. I hardly know it, I hate 
Moscow and I think people there are aggressive. So I am caught between 
two cultures. Life is slower here and more agreeable. There is a joke 
here that illustrates the difference between Uzbeks and Russians. Two 
Uzbeks hear that a friend has had his car stolen so they agree to 
organize a collection to buy him another. Two Russians hear that a 
friend has bought a car and they say “good, let’s steal it”. Increasingly 
we are being looked upon as foreigners and I do not think it will be long 
before we hear shouts of “Russians go home”. Nationalism cannot be 
separated from Islam and we are afraid that as nationalism spreads 
Islamic feelings will grow.” 


» Alimov, “The Rediscovery of Uzbek History and Its Foreign Policy Implications”, n 33, 
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The ethnic identity of Russians and their attitudes to ethnic relations 
have changed significantly with the collapse of the Soviet Union. According 
to Leokadia Drobizheva three factors played a role in this: (a) the shock of 
losing their status as the ruling nation; (b) the political struggle in which 
leading groups want to rely on ethnic patriotism; and (c) the sharp rise in 
ethnic competition in the social and working spheres.” Whereas Russians 
lost their ruling status in 1988-89 and were drawn into the political struggle 
in the last few years, ethnic competition had begun to be felt even earlier. 
The abrupt end of Russian dominance means that they are now having to 
think hard about their Russian identity, something they always took for 
granted. The questions that seem uppermost in their minds today are: Can 
they be full citizens of Russia and of another Republic simultaneously? 
And where exactly do Russia’s borders end? f 

A poll conducted among 1,005 ethnic Russians in November-December 
1990 on “Do Russians want to flee?”, offered a useful insight into ethnic 
Russian sentiment in the Soviet borderlands. It showed that in Central 
Asia (except Kazakhstan) a third or more of the ethnic Russians wanted to 
be repatriated to Russia, suggesting that despite its social costs, there is a 
strong impetus for immigration.” 

Drobizheva provides a graphic account of the dramatic transformation 
of Russians as the “new minorities” in these words: 


For the Russians in Uzbekistan the loss of ruling status with the form- 
ation of the CIS was most unexpected. On December 8, 1991, they 
woke up as members of another state. The shock was severe since the 
declaration of independence in Uzbekistan just recently in autumn 1991 
was not regarded as repudiation of the Union or as an event of personal 
significance for anyone.” 


While at the official level nothing much. seems to have changed and 
publicly there were no major demands for the removal of Russians, yet 
anti-centrist moves and attitudes seemed to target the Russians. The search 
for an independent path towards development also meant rising resentment 
against Moscow’s interference in favour of its co-ethnics. A Tashkent Radio 
(Mashal) spokesman’s comment is interesting in this regard: 


If someone offends Russians outside Russia then their uncle will come 
and defend them is nothing less than an idea lying at the heart of the 
Russian leadership. Why does Russia express this idea with a threat? To 
my mind this issue must be the internal affair of any state trying to 


” Leokadia Drobizheva, “Russian Ethnic Attitudes in Changing Political Situation”, Eco- 
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maintain its authority in the world. And here not only the interest of 

ethnic Russians should be protected, but equally those of other ethnic 

minorities too. 

This sense of resentment has not gone unnoticed by the Russians. 
Drobizheva writes: 


During an interview one of the leaders of the nationalist politics in the 
Soviet system told us that the Uzbeks knew it was impossible to manage 
without personnel belonging to other nationalities; that it was necessary 
to retain the Koreans who grew the rice, the Jews for being doctors and 
the Armenians for being builders. But it stopped there.* 


The attitude of ethnic Russians in Central Asia today is “complex and 
tense” because there have been no great shifts in political or economic 
positions, Soviet era leaders having changed stance to retain power. How- 
ever, the fact remains that 39 per cent of workers in heavy industry are 
Russian; education standards of Russians are higher than those of Uzbeks; 
a significant 48 per cent of Russians are professionals; and there is no 
competition in management (see Table 4 to get an idea of the professional 
distribution of urban Russian population). By 1970 Muslims accounted for 
only 51.15 per cent of all industrial workers in Uzbekistan, 44.3 per cent in 
Tajikistan, 31.2 per cent in Kyrgyzstan, 31.1 per cent in Turkmenistan, 
and 24.1 per cent in Kazakhstan. In Uzbekistan, Uzbeks accounted for 

_36.25 per cent of the overall industrial labour force, and even less in many 
essential fields: 18.35 per cent in machine building, 20 per cent in chemical 
and petrochemical industries and 22.45 per cent in oil refining. An analysis 
of the 1973 data shows a slight improvement: Uzbeks accounted for 39.95 
per cent of the total labour force, 20.7 per cent in machine building, 29.5 
per cent in oil refining and 26.4 per cent in chemicals and petrochemicals. 
What is more serious is that there had been no significant progress since 
1967, in spite of educational advancement“ (see Graphs 1-5). 

Results of representative cross-cultural investigations carried out in 
1970-71, 1980-81, 1988 and 1991 showed that while previously a majority 
of Russians had been satisfied with their work and viewed their lives 
optimistically, now a majority do not feel so. Also a larger percentage now 
consider working in ethnically mixed groups difficult. About 70 per cent 
now oppose mixed marriages, twice as much as ten years ago. By the end 
of 1991, 80-90 per cent of Russians in Tashkent felt that ethnic attitudes 
had deteriorated, and 70-80 per cent expected further problems. Russians 
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also feared the rise of Islam and were terrified by events in Ferghana, 
Namangan and Osh.” are ca 

There is rising consciousness among Russians whose cultural adaptation”, 
has never been very high. That the assimilation of ethnic Russians is weak 
is reflected in a study conducted in January-February 1992 which recorded 
the responses of children of old Russian inhabitants and Uzbeks in Tash- 
kent. From the responses, it was found that the children followed their 
respective ethnic characteristics. This has been interpreted as a sign of the 
cultural distance between the two groups.“ On the other hand, despite the 
presence of large Slavic and other minorities in the state, Uzbeks found it 
difficult to name even a few social traditions of another ethnic group.” A 
majority of Russians in Uzbekistan feel that there should be two state 
languages in Uzbekistan, not just Uzbek. 

There is, as Brubaker points out, a triadic relationship between the 
“national minorities”, “nationalizing states” and “external national home- 
land” in the perception of the minority concerned. A homeland is not 
necessarily a particular geographical location where the minority or their 
ancestors once lived. “Homeland” is a political category. A state becomes 
an external national homeland for its ethnic diaspora when a claim is made 
that they belong, in some sense, to the state and assert that their interests 
must be protected by the state. Brubaker notes: 


The concept of external national homeland ... denotes a dynamic 
political stance or a family of related yet competing stances—not a static 
condition—not a distinct “thing”. Common to homeland stances are the 
axiom of shared nationhood across the boundaries of state and citizenship 
and the idea that this shared nationhood makes the state responsible, in 
some sense not only for its own citizens but also for ethnic co-nationals 
who live in other states and possess other citizenship . . . . But there is a 
great variation among particular homeland stances, great variation in 
understandings of just what the asserted responsibility for ethnic co- 
nationals entail. Should ethnic co-nationals living as minorities in other 
states be given moral support? What sort of ties and relations with the 
homeland or mother country should be fostered? What sort of immig- 
ration and citizenship privileges, if any, should co-ethnics abroad be 
offered? What sort of stance should they be encouraged to take vis-a-vis 
the states in which they live. And what sort of stance should the 
homeland adopt towards those states. How forcefully should it press its 
concerns about their -policies towards minorities? What weight should 
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those concerns be given in shaping the homeland state’s overall relations 
towards the states in which co-ethnics live?" 


For the Yeltsin Government, the problem of Russian diaspora has 
grown steadily in importance since 1993 and is likely to influence Russia's 
relations with states to which immigration has taken place. Through most 
of 1992, the Yeltsin Government showed little or no interest in Central 
Asia due to political as well as economic reasons. During the next phase 
(much of 1993) Russia began to assume a major role in the CIS and 
thought it best to include the Central Asian Republics within the CIS. The 
third phase began with late 1993 when Russian policies were largely driven 
by domestic politics.” 

Yeltsin’s role in recasting and redefining the role of ethnic Russians 
within the “inner” Soviet empire has been pivotal. By officially declaring 
that “it was necessary to put our relations with those republics on a 
juridical foundation”” and thereby recognizing the sovereignty and exis- 
ting boundaries of the Republics, he contributed to rendering Russians 
living in those areas “foreigners”. By decisively opting for Russian nation- 
building, he also implicitly recognized the other Republics. 

Three competing foreignpolicy orientations emerged in early 1992. The 
Westernizers or Euro-Atlanticists wanted Russia to be counted not merely 
as part of the West but to act accordingly, that is to act as a “civilized” 
power. Kozyrev who has argued against Russia’s imperial ideology, is the 
best exponent of this view. The statists or gosudarstvenniki argued that 
Russia should be more assertive in upholding its unique historical and 
geographical interests. The hard core nationalists yearned for the return of 
Great Russia and this has often coincided with the yearning of Communists 
for the reestablishment of the old Soviet Union." The electoral platform 
produced by Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party advocated vigorous 
protection of the civil rights of Russian-speaking people living outside the 
borders of Russia. In this and related polemic, there is criticism of the 
nationalist leaders and their nationalizing stances, and a clear advocacy of 
separate Republics. Also, while Yeltsin and the democrats were prepared 
to recognize the present boundaries separating Russia from other Republics, 
there are others like Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn who recommended the 
redrawing of some of the existing boundaries, if the people’s will so desired 
or demanded. Thus in the case of the Muslim Republic of Kazakhstan, the 
Republic’s northern tier; which was heavily settled by Russians, should be 
ceded to Russia; while its southern part, largely populated by Kazakhs, 
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should be given the chance either to remain with Russia or go its separate 
way.” Such a posture provoked furious criticism in both Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan as it questioned the very existence of the Republics. Russia’s 
policies towards Central Asia reveal an attempt to combine the assertion of 
Russian state interests with efforts to maintain the civility of internationally 
accepted behavioural norms. In any case, Russian nationalist stances have 
encouraged Russians in Central Asia to regard Russia as their “external 
national homeland”. 

There has now been a change in perception in Russia regarding the fate 
of the Russian population in Central Asia. Whereas previously the best 
way was thought to be to eschew interference, by December 1993 this 
stance had changed. Kozyrev went on a special mission to these states to 
press for dual citizenship and other special status privileges. However, 
these moves should be clearly differentiated from such opposition agenda 
as that of the Union for the Resurrection of Russia, which seeks to treat 
the Russian diaspora as the main reintegrating factor for recreating the 
historical Russian statehood. In contrast, Kozyrev advocated constructive 
solutions to safeguard the civil and human rights of all minorities living in 
the territory of the former Soviet Union, realizing that the interests of 
Russians in the near abroad can only be safeguarded if rights of minorities 
are recognized throughout.” The contemporary political rhetoric is in 
terms of commitment to “the deep historically based roots”* of the rela- 
tionship, and the necessity for its preservation. This is a feeling reci- 
procated by leaders like Nazarbayev.* 

On the other hand, there is a broad programme to protect the rights of 
the Russian diaspora not only by financing Russian education and culture, 
but also by imposing serious limits on Russian energy and raw material 
exports to those Republics which violate the rights of ethnic Russians. 
There have also been attempts to solve the contentious issue of dual 
citizenship by creating a category of “permanent residents” who, with 
some exceptions, would have the same rights as citizens of the Republic 
and would not be subject to restrictions imposed on foreigners. The issue of 
dual citizenship is a particularly delicate one with all the Central Asian states, 
except Turkmenistan, refusing to grant it to the Russians.* In a number 
. Of cases, compromises are being worked out. For instance the agreement 
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reached between Tashkent and Moscow stipulates that those who want 
Russian citizenship will be obliged to give up their Uzbek one, and obtain a 
Russian one from the Russian embassy.” The concern for “compatriots”, 
who lost their citizenship as a result of events beyond their control, is 
evident in writings published in Moscow. Their dilemma whether to return 
to Russia, where they will now be considered “foreigners”, or to obtain 
local citizenship is seen as an important issue. Alternatives to dual citizen- 
ship, through such means as allowing one’s Russian citizenship to remain 
“dormant”, are also being debated.* 

Russians in these post-Soviet states, who now feel “betrayed” by the 
people of the state they considered home, are increasingly looking: to 
Russia for assistance. The poem “Where are you, Russian Star?”” clearly 
brings out a strong desire among Russians in the near abroad for Russia’s 
intervention in their favour. Because, apart from the problem of dual citizen- 
ship, the new reality involves such other problems as those faced by Russian 
women married into Central Asian families who now feel like foreigners. 
That the plight of the Russians in the post-Soviet states evokes emotional 
response becomes clear from a letter to the editor in the Moscow News: 
“All present territories and regions where Russians are numerically pre- 
dominant in the local population should be Russia’s integral and inseparable 
parts.”” 


Marginal Minorities 


That the nationalizing states will go on reproducing majority—minority 
relations could not have become a secular reality in Central Asia, had the 
phenomenon been confined to relations between Russians and other com- 
munities in Central Asia. Indeed such nationalizing states now create major- - 
ities and minorities among Central Asians themselves. And thus, equally 
significant, though not so well documented, has become the case of other 
ethnic minorities in the region. Here the question of nontitular groups as well 
as smaller subgroups within the titular nationality will have to be considered. 
There are also significant spillovers of population across boundaries in 
each of these states. That borders are often not indicative of ethnic bound- 
aries is just one of the facts that complicate the situation in the regioa. 


7 New Times (International), (Phoenix, AZ), no. 8, February 1994 
™ New Times (International), no. 8, February 1993. 
” Where are you Russian star 

Will you hide long in the must Russian star 

Or by some optical trick 

Will you reveal yourself forever. 


FBIS SOV, 2 May 1995. 
© Moscow News. no. 5, 4-10 February 1994. 
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There are large Central Asian ethnic minorities in nearly all the states 
(see Table 5). In Tajikistan, for example, Uzbeks constitute nearly a 
quarter of the population making them a far larger minority than Russians. 
In Kyrgyzstan, Uzbeks constitute nearly 13 per cent of the population; 
and in Turkmenistan slightly less than 10 per cent (see Graph 9). Similarly . 
20 per cent of all Tajiks live in Uzbekistan. These internal ethnic cleavages 
may have implications for the relations between the states. Longstanding 
tensions between Uzbeks and Tajiks in Ferghana Valley are reflective of 
divisions that left large minorities in each other’s territory. The ethnic 
violence in Osh is another example of inter-ethnic tension. The stridently 
nationalist postures of Uzbek President Karimov, with regard to the fate of 
ethnic Uzbeks outside Uzbekistan, has contributed to a certain amount of 
tension regarding Uzbek minorities in other states.“ 


Table 5 
Main Enciaves or Concentrations of Ethnic Minorities in Central Asia 


Uzbek minorities in border areas 


1m Khojent province (Tajikistan) 

5,00,000 Osh area of Ferghana 
(Kyrgyzstan) 

2,80,000 Chumkent region (Kazakhstan) 

Kazakh border colonies in Uzbekistan 

2,16,000 Karakaipak ASSR 

1,84,000 Tashkent region 

4,70,000 Syr Darya region 

Tajik Minorities in Uzbekistan 

1-2m Samarkand, Bukhara 

Russians, Ukrainians and Germans m Kazakhstan 

8m north, east and centre of Kazakhstan 


Source: Antony Hyman, “Power and Politics in Central Asia’s New Republics”. Conflict 
Studies, no. 273, August 1994. - 


This apart, there remains the question of smaller groups of people who 
had been settled in the region under the Soviet system. Problems in this 
regard became evident in the course of the 1989 riots against the Meskhetian 
Turks in Uzbekistan. The Meskhetian Turks had been deported to Central 
Asia from South Georgia in 1944. Most of them were dispersed over 
regions and districts of Uzbekistan, while some others settled as special 
migrants in Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan. Though initially settled under 
compulsion and denied the right to leave, they were later allowed the right 
of movement. In the 1980s they launched a national movement, governed 
by the idea of ethnic consolidation. However, their scattered territorial 
existence has prevented the emergence of a successful movement. While a 


“ Dawisha and Parrot, n. 5. 
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Graph 9 
Uzbeks in Central Aslan Republics 





Source: Compiled from Shirin Akinar, "Uzbeks" in Graham Smuth, ed., The Nationalities 
Question mthe Soviet Union, (White Plains, 1990). 


number of reasons have been attributed to the events in the Ferghana Valley, 
a major reason seems to be “ethnic contradictions”.® Similarly, there are 
Baluchis wha live in Turkmenistan,® and Kazakhstan is reported to have 
numerous minority groups on its territory. 

As all the states move towards emphasizing their “national” cultures and 
origins, the question of smaller ethnic groups and the preservation of their 
identities will assume increasing significance. The Uighur minorities in 
Kazakhstan, for instance, are now concerned about the fate of their language. 
Concentrated in Almaty city, and in Almaty and Taldy oblasts, they 
number nearly 185,000. The fact that Kazakh has now been declared 
the official language may mean that their own language may not receive state 
sponsorship. Further, the economic situation has affected the publication 
of newspapers like Voice of Uighurs.“ 

While spillovers of titular nationalities and the fate of nontitular groups 
are problematic; the issue of groups which had till date been registered 


a E.H. Panesh and L.B. Yermolov, “Soviet Meskheti Turks: An Analysis of the Ferghana 
Conflict and Today’s Ethno-Political Situation” in K.S Singh, od., Ethnicity, Caste and 


© B.R. Logashova, “The Turkmen in Soviet Socialist Republics” in Singh, ibid. 
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under the broader rubric of the titular nationality, but are today increasingly 
seeking to define their identity differently is no less important. The situation 
in Tajikistan is a case in point. Regional ethnic conflicts have acquired a 
particularly tense form, with the people in the Gorno- (mountain) Badak- 
shan region pitted against the government of President Rakhmanov. A 
possible reason for these regional tensions may be that Tajikistan was 
created out of the unassimilated parts of the Bukhara khanate, and certain 
groups were never assimilated within the Tajik Republic. What was 
designated as Tajik during the Soviet era is now emerging as groups with 
very different cultural identities, which are now seeking to define them- 
selves as independent entities. What is also emerging in Gormo-Badakshan 
is a “religious” Shia Ismaili identity. Similarly, there is a historic and 
cultural divide between the Kyrgyz in the south and north of the country. 
The southern Kyrgyz, around the Ferghana Valley, have been historically 
influenced by their contacts with Uzbeks, Tajiks and Uighurs. In an 
economically underdeveloped and poor region, they have maintained their 
traditional customs and way of life, and are resistant to major economic 
and/or political reforms. In contrast, Kyrgyz in the north have been in 
closer contact with the Slav population and have had to adapt to changes.© 


Conclusion 


There are, thus, numerous cleavages which complicate the situation in the 
region. The national discord and ethnic tussles, spread over the entire 
territory of the former Soviet Union, have today brought into question 
Soviet claims of a unique homogenous entity called the “Soviet man”, living 
in a single nationhood called the Soviet Union. Contemporary debate on 
the fate of numerous minorities is in sharp contrast to the Soviet era refusal 
to acknowledge any “minorities”. Reality seems to have proved otherwise. 
As new “majorities” and “minorities” have emerged, one of the most 
crucial problems faced by the leadership of these states seems to be the 
maintenance of a balance between the aspirations of the “national minor- 
ities” and their desire for greater autonomy on the one hand, and the 
interests of the state on the other. The “nationalizing” projects of the new 
states cannot be exercised in isolation, but will have to take note of both 
the “national minorities” as well as the “external national homeland”. 
Because, both in their turn will be sensitive to the projects of the new 
states. States will remain; and as nationalizing states they will go on 
creating majorities and minorities—a phenomenon that will help the 
nationalizing project, but a problem that will defy a nationalist resolution. 


January 1997 


“ Ronald Dannreuther, Creating New States in Central Ana, Adelphi Papers, no. 288, 
March 1995. 


Political and Economic Processes in the 
Central Asian Republics 


ANURADHA M. CHENOY 
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The Central Asian Republics (CAR) have attempted to establish them- 
selves as viable nation states since their independence from the former 
Soviet Union in December 1991. This is essential for their legitimacy in the 
international political system, and for their internal cohesion and devel- 
opment. The aim of this article is to assess the political developments of the 
CAR in order to construct a balance sheet stating both the potential and 
limitations of the region, and to indicate the direction of their political 
processes. To do this, we first evaluate the economic potential and then go 
on to analyse the political processes in the Central Asian Republics of 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. 


The Economic Potential 


The Central Asian Republics have a wide but uneven base of natural 
resources, the most important of these being gas and oil. Turkmenistan 
and Uzbekistan are major producers of gas and oil in this region, followed 
by Kazakhstan. Turkmenistan has thirtynine years of proven reserves and 
a century of potential reserves of hydrocarbons. All the Republics have 
rich coal deposits, while Kazakhstan is rich in mineral resources. Rich 
hydrocarbon deposits and phosphates in Karatua (Kazakhstan) can fuel 
the expansion of chemical industry. The Caspian basin and fields in Azer- 
baijan are also major sources of oil. 

Linked to the control and exploitation of these natural resources are 
structural and political problems. The main issues are the struggle for 
redivision of state resources, primarily oil and gas, and competition for the 
world market. Connected to these is the control of oil prices by major oil 
cartels and OPEC. Moreover, three of the CAR states are landlocked, 
others border the Caspian Sea. Exploitation of oil has depended, and will 
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continue to depend, on pipelines. The existing pipelines are built primarily 
to feed the Russian region. Even the pipeline to Ukraine goes through 
Russia only. Oil refineries, which were earlier mainly within Russia, are 
now being locally built. Plans for a unified technology policy for the CAR 
have been approved. 

Existing pipelines and structures, necessary for exploitation of all 
resources, require major infrastructural inputs. Countries/companies are 
willing to do this only if they are sure of the long-term economic viability 
and socio-political stability of these regimes. The CAR countries still do 
not have sufficient and clear legislative bases for joint ventures. Major 
investors are at great risk because laws on joint-venture products remain 
ambiguous. Water and power scarcity are a problem. 


Oil Politics of the Region , 


Western oil companies have made substantial inroads into existing oilfields 
and into the region as a whole. They have created a climate of intense 
competition between companies and states within the region. The Caspian 
basin oil contract with Azerbaijan is an instance. This contract was con- 
cluded in October 1994 between Azerbaijan, a consortium of Western oil 
companies and Russia’s Lukoil. The Russian Government protested against 
this contract, because Azerbaijan unilaterally changed the earlier conventions 
on exploitation rights to the Caspian Sea. Iran, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan 
and Russia created a regional organization of Caspian shelf states for 
coordination within this region. But this group could not pressurize Azer- 
baijan either into changing the oil deal or coordinating with them, because 
of the divergent individual interests of the states involved. 

Iran had already offered Azeris mineral prospecting rights on Iranian 
shores. Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan have themselves signed agreements 
with Western consortiums for developing and prospecting oi! on their 
Caspian shores. Azerbaijan is determined to follow an oil policy suited to 
its interests.' Since then, various US companies have advanced to the north 
and west of Azerbaijan’s coastline. Thus Amoco, Exxon (which has 5 per 
cent of Azerbaijan’s share) and UCO are working in the region. 

Besides Azerbaijan, US oil companies like Exxon have a foothold in 
Kazakhstan. Chevron is running the Tenghiz field. Mobil has gained con- 
tracts throughout the CAR. These companies, like all prospective entrants 
into this field, have to suffer the earlier mentioned problems. Dependence 
on Russian pipelines has proved difficult. For instance, Chevron was 
forced to freeze all work on the Tenghiz oilfield in Kazakhstan in 1995 
because of problems connected with the Russian pipelines in Novorossiisk. 
This problem was overcome by the setting up of the Caspian Pipeline 


! Moscow News (Moscow), 21-27 October 1994. 
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Consortium between ten companies, including those of Russia, Kazakhstan 
and Oman (who were consultants to the Kazakhs).’ This deal ensures that 
Kazakh oil will flow through Russia. Alternate routes through Turkey are 
also being examined. But the severe political problem between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan has led to the closure of Armenian land routes from the 
Caspian region to Turkey. 

Iran has been successful in establishing trust and commercial ties with 
some countries of Central Asia, namely Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and 
Kazakhstan. The reason for this has been Iran’s multi-move strategy and 
working behind the scenes. Iran has often built bridges with different sides 
having conflicting interests. Take, for example, Teheran’s behaviour during 
the Russian—-Ukrainian “gas war”. When Russia stopped the supply of gas 
to Kiev because of debt and Black Sea problems, Iran entered into long-term 
joint cooperation with Ukraine and Azerbaijan. Similarly, Iran supported 
the Bosnian Muslims, while supplying oil to Belgrade. It has ensured that 
its Russian interests remain intact and has included the Russians in several 
agreements. Iran has focussed on the transit cargo problem and on refining. 
With Kazakhstan, it has oil swap deals. Kazakhstan supplies Iran with oil, 
and the latter delivers the same amount to Kazakhstan’s customers in 
Iranian ports. 

A railroad between Iran and Turkmenistan has been completed. Con- 
struction of an Iranian gas pipeline from Turkmenistan to Europe, via Iran 
and Turkey has been taken up. However, Iran too has its share of problems in 
the region. Its attempts to build ties with both Azerbaijan and Armenia, 
have'run into trouble with the Azeris. The US has put pressure on Azer- 
baijan to marginalize its partnership with Iran. Azerbaijan’s growing 
relations with Israel have disturbed Iran. Friction between Azerbaijan and 
Iran is now no longer a secret.’ 

Iran has also not been able to make any substantial inroads into Uzbek- 
istan, which has depended more on Turkish and Western oil companies 
(Table 1). In Tajikistan, Iran has effectively played the role of peace 
broker between government and anti-government forces. But the situation 
here continues to be tenuous. Iran faces severe hostility from the US which 
has labelled it a rogue state. The US energy policy is linked to its strategic as 
well as commercial interests. Thus President Clinton denied Conoco a 
billion dollar deal with Iran in 1995. US officials have called for isolation of 
Iran and a policy which would ensure “minimal involvement by Iran”. 
(Speech by Ambassador J. Collins, at John Hopkins Schoo! of International 
Studies, 21 October 1996). It is with this in mind that Turkey has been 
encouraged not only to provide an alternate model, but to take control of 
new trade routes. 


2 Moscow News, 16-22 January 1997. 
3 Moscow News, 14-20 March 1996. 
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Table 1 
Operating Joint Ventures in Uzbekistan 





Turkey 106 
USA 102 
Pakistan 62 
Afghanistan 37 
Europe . 45 
China 41 





Source: Euranan File (Ankara), no. 68, November 1995. 


Turkey has worked in the CAR through the Economic Co-operation 
Organisation (ECO). The Turks have set up the Turkish International Co- 
operation Agency (TICA) for building cooperation with this region. Turkey, 
however, has not made the impact that was expected of it, except in 
Uzbekistan. Russia has held on to its interests in the CAR. The firming up of 
the CIS, the establishment of an economic zone including Kazakhstan and the 
hold on the old pipelines, refineries, etc; continue to make Russia a key player. 
A large number of Western and Iranian contracts thus incorporate Russian 
collaboration. Despite the search for new routes, Russia continues to have 
a hold over the major traditional routes. Russia, moreover, has emphasized 
her intention of being a major coilaborator in the CAR both in economic 
and defence matters. 

Other economic powers and regional allies of the CAR are also potential 
competitors and players in the field. These include China, Japan, Korea, 
Pakistan and India. None of these, however, has been able to vie with the 
early entrants in the terrain of CAR oil politics. 

Clearly, then, the Republics have learnt the ropes of oil politics. They 
are looking for the best bargains and for steady partners. Most deals 
consist of joint ventures with companies and states. The CAR and Azer- 
baijan hold a substantial percentage of interests. These states have linked 
their commercial interests with their political and strategic interests. They 
have opened their oil economies to Western companies, but maintain a 
balance of interests by combining these deals with collaborations with 
Middle Eastern or Russian companies. They have built relations of trust 
with select Middle East powers, even while continuing to involve Russia in 
their deals. This tactic has made them equal players, instead of mere 
pawns, in a great game. 


Industrial and Agricultural Potentials and Constraints 
Agriculture 
The CAR are major cotton producers, with Uzbekistan being the world’s 


fourth largest producer. The problems associated with agriculture in the 
region are enormous. They include the traditionally acknowledged issue of 
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monoculture; abuse of chemicals without following a lucerne rotation; and 
mismanagement of labour. Moreover, the current problems associated 
with the process of privatization have been added to existing issues.* Farm 
households remain poor. They lack new sources of credit; and the with- 
drawal of subsidies, coupled with inflation, has hit this sector badly. 
Opportunities for crop diversification have not yet fructified. A major 
investment is required even in piped drinking water. 

Privatization of agriculture has been an uneven phenomenon in the CAR. 
Kyrgyzstan has achieved the most in the decollectivization drive. But in most 
regions of the CAR, while attempts to break up the old collective and state 
farms have been made, land lease laws, rights to sale, inheritance, etc. 
have not been sufficiently structured or given legal sanction. As a conse- 
quence, even land registers have not been maintained and a degree of 
confusion prevails. 

Markets for CAR agricultural products have not yet been diversified. 
Russia and other CIS states continue to be the main markets. Opium culti- 
vation has become a major illegal source of income, and is a problem in 
the CAR. According to the UN Drug Control Programme sources, 
marijuana is grown extensively in the region and marketed in Europe. The 
gross production output in the agriculture sector has been declining 
throughout the CAR. In Kazakhstan, for instance, agricultural decline has 
been up to 19 per cent.’ A large percentage of the CAR population continues 
to be dependent on land. Further, privatization and structural adjustment 
policies in this region will make more people dependent on land, as they 
are moved out of state-controlled industries. In these circumstances, it 
becomes imperative for the CAR to have land reforms which ensure land 
rights for the largest number of people. But the tendency under IMF/World 
Bank policies is to substitute state monopolies by private monopolies. If 
these policies are followed, political unrest and a turning to chauvinist 
ideologies will become a possibility. 


Industry 


Industrial production in some of the Republics is linked to primary pro- 
duction. In Turkmenistan, one-third of industrial production in textiles 
and another third is based on fossil fuel. Tajikistan has a similar pattern. 
But in Uzbekistan, most of the cotton is sent out of the republic, to Russia, 
for processing.‘ Kyrgyzstan has the most diversified industrial manufac- 
turing base. 


+ M. Ellman and Y. Kontorovich, eds, The Dismiegration of the Soviet Sitem (New York, 
1992). 

* Almaty Panorama (Almaty), 29 July 1995. 

* M. Keser and S. Mehrotra, The Central Asian Economies After Independence (London, 
1992). 
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More than seventy years of integration with Soviet planned economy 
have established patterns which are not easy for the CAR to change. 
Industrial specialization and state monopolies have characterized their 
economies, and interregional exchange has dominated trade. Any quick 
break would lead to risks and instabilities, jeopardizing these economies. 

Methods and approaches to economic reform in these states have varied. 
Kazakh and Kyrgyz leaders have gone in for rapid privatization and 
structural changes. Privatization of state assets is the key aspect of their 
reform programmes. Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan have opted 
for gradual transition.’ Despite the complete control over information on `’ 
the impact of privatization in these regions, annual reports from officials 
and presidential] announcements reveal the methods of privatization and 
the problems that have accompanied the break from the former Soviet 
Union. 

Unemployment has been a major problem in all these economies. All 
the Republics have witnessed declines in GDP. (In Kazakhstan, for 
example, GDP fell by as much as 40 per cent during 1992-95.) Inflation has 
been high and there has been decline in industrial production, trade, etc. 
This was acknowledged in the state of the nation address by the CAR presi- 
dents.’ Privatization throughout the CAR has been an uneven exercise; 
and this includes Kyrgyzstan which is viewed as the success story of CAR 
privatization. The service and consumer sectors have been privatized faster. 
Industry lags behind and there are indications of deindustrialization because 
industry has been allowed to decline before its privatization. Bankruptcies 
continue, and massive arrears in the payment of wages, pensions and 
benefits have accumulated in all the states.’ 

_ The health of the people in the CAR has deteriorated dramatically over 

the last five years. The Uzbeks acknowledged that only 30 per cent of the 
women are considered healthy. Similarly education, child-care facilities 
and all other hitherto state-supported facilities, have declined. The IMF 
continues to push for reforms, and in 1997 threatened to stop its standby 
loans to places like Uzbekistan unless they follow the schedule for currency 
convertibility. 

Foreign investment, especially from the West, is primarily in the extrac- 
tive sectors (mining, timber, etc.) or in the consumer sectors. Foreign trade 
in the region continues to depend on the former Soviet states, especially 
Russia (Table 2). Russia has been strongly defending the idea of continuing 
economic integration with the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
especially with the CAR. The Russians are emphasizing on the develop- 
ment of supranational structures in the CIS. At the same time the Russian 
regime is striving to assume key positions in CIS structures, so that Russia 


7 U. Cevikov, “A Brief Account of the Economic Situation in the Former Soviet Repubhcs 
of Central Asia”, Central Astan Survey (Abingdon), vol. 13, no. 1, 1994, p. 45-50. 
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has hegemony. Trading structures of the region are compatible with each 
other, and all the CIS countries are attempting to strengthen their bilateral 
and multilateral relations. 


Table 2 
Russia's Economic Relations with the CIS, 1993-1994 


LN 





Country Trede in Percentage of 
Billion Roubles Russta’s Total Trade 
Azerbaijan 348 1.50 
Armenia 86 0.45 
Belarus 4,171 18.50 
Kazakhstan 3,800 16 90 
Kyrgyzstan 320 1.40 
Moldova 514 2.28 
Tajikistan 131 0 58 
Turkmenistan 280 1.24 
Uzbekistan 1,761 7.80 
Ukraine 11,012 49.00 
Georgia 68 035 





Source: Kommersant-Daly (Moscow), 5 March 1994. 


The public in the CAR has been suspicious of the privatization pro- 
grammes. All the regimes in the region have admitted that it has been very 
difficult to develop a capitalist or entrepreneurial class, despite the new 
inequalities of incomes. The emphasis of the new business community is on 
trade (export-import) or the consumer industry which promises quick 
returns. As a consequence, infrastructural industry is being neglected and 
lags behind. 

Economic reforms in the CAR are far from complete. These reforms 
have been uneven in their nature and have led to uneven economic struc- 
tures. Economic institutions and laws have yet to take root. Stabilization 
and growth will thus remain distant until the political leadership engages in 

The Political Scene 
The leadership of the CAR consists of former Communists, who have 
adopted nationalist profiles and adjusted their parties to suit the nationalist 
needs of the new states. Five years after independence, these regimes have 
evolved constitutions to suit the leadership and the new élite. 


The Political Structures of the CAR 


The constitutions of all the Republics give wide-ranging powers to the 
presidents. No role is envisaged for a vice-president. This formula has 
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been adopted from the Russian Constitution wherein President Boris 
Yeltsin has made sure of his own supreme authority. The powers of the 
presidents of all CAR countries encompass every aspect of governance. 
These include the power to form ministries, appoint and dismiss the prime 
ministers and Cabinets with the consent of the national assemblies. 

The CAR are unitary states. The executive machinery is structured to 
have a governor (called mir in some states). Since the governor, in most 
instances, is to be appointed by the president, the entire executive struc- 
ture is thereby controlled by the president. The president also has the 
ultimate authority over lawmaking and veto powers, as well as emergency 
powers. 

The national assemblies or parliaments have the power of lawmaking 
and the right to elect or recall the presidents. But laws not agreed upon by 
the president, have to be passed by a two-third majority. Moreover, in 
some states a People’s Council (for example the Halk Maslahaty in Turk- 
menistan), which is a nonelected body, is the second highest organ of 
authority. It consists of representatives of the various branches of admin- 
istration, as approved by the president. This provision gives the Council 
more authority than the parliament. The balance of power in the constitu- 
tions of the CAR is, thus, clearly tilted in favour of the presidents. 


Political Parties and Processes 


The ruling élites in the CAR have designed electoral laws and practices to 
suit themselves and to perpetuate themselves in power. The election com- 
mission makes it fairly difficult for political parties to register as national 
parties. Thus, 50,000 signatures are required for registration, religious and 
ethnic parties are unconstitutional, and local parliaments have the authority 
to extend the tenure of the president (except in Kyrgyzstan). 

The development of political parties in the CAR has been linked to the 
contest for state power and political control. This process was accelerated 
once the Communist Party of the Soviet Union started losing control over 
the region. The former regional Communist parties and ruling élites in 
several of these states recast themselves in nationalist roles and thereby 
continued to exercise state power. Most of the pre-Soviet party structures, 
organizations, institutions and personnel thus remain intact. Old Soviet 
ideology and symbols have been replaced by nationalist and regional ones. 

In Kazakhstan, President Nursultan Nazarbayev was the former First 
Secretary of the Kazakh Communist Party. He used this post first to lead 
the struggle for Kazakh autonomy and later for his election as president. 
After independence, he reconstituted the Communist Party as the Socialist 
Party of Kazakhstan. Similarly, in Turkmenistan, the Communist Party was 
transformed under the leadership of S. Niyazov into the Democratic Party 
of Turkmenistan. In June 1992, Niyazov was the only presidential candidate. 
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Because of the new laws for party functioning, he received 99.5 per cent of 
the votes.” In Uzbekistan, Islam Karimov is again a former Communist 
Party First Secretary. Karimov effectively curbed ethnic nationalism and 
stopped the rise of Islamic nationalism by coopting several of their ideas into 
the reformed Communist Party, which he reconstituted as the Peoples 
Democratic Party and presented as the new nationalist party. 

In Tajikistan, the leadership of the Tajik Communist Party (CPT) coopted 
nationalist colours and retained power after independence, with R. Nabiyev 
as president. This party and its élite have, however, been effectively chal-- 
lenged by an opposition which has combined regional and Islamic aspir- 
ations. Thus while the Communists have support in Hojand and Kulyub 
regions, the comparatively poorer and less populated regions of Badakshan, 
the Garm Valley and Kurgan Tyube have got identified with Islamic and 
regional opposition." The ruling Communist Party of Tajikistan has not 
increased its support base substantially because it has remained insensitive 
to the claims and aspirations of the backward regions, which have been 
mobilized by a sectarian movement, leading to the prolonged civil war. 

In the Kyrgyz Republic, however, a democratic movement of intellec- 
tuals and students defeated the Communist leadership of A. Musaliyev and 
brought Askar Akayev and the Democratic Movement into power. Politics 
have centred around the personality of Akayev. But some elements of 
contested politics have developed here as secular political parties are 
allowed to grow and mobilize support. 

Several regional parties have also grown in the states of Central Asia. 
These parties have mobilized and articulated support on the basis of Islam, 
ethnicity and regionalism. The Jeltoksan, in Kazakhstan, with only Kazakh 
members is one such party. The Birlik Halk Harakiti and the Erk in 
Uzbekistan also mobilize support on the basis of Islam, but have widened 
their support base to include pan-Turkism. Some of the political parties 
support pan-Turkic goals. The Alash Party and the Azat (Free) Move- 
ment, among others, advocate pan-Turkic ideology. 

Opposition parties have represented sections of the population that have 
been neglected or marginalized by the ruling élites. Thus, for instance, the 
Adalat has risen as a regional formation in the ethnically troubled region of 
Namangan in Uzbekistan, mobilizing support on religious and regional 
grounds. The demands of these parties clash with the perceptions of the 
ruling élite. The ruling parties have responded by repressing these parties 
and framing laws which attempt to curb their activities and marginalize 
them. 


™ D, Hiro, Between Marx and Muhammed: The Changing Face of Central Ana (London, 
1994). 

1 Farhad Karim, “Re-imagining Tajikistan: Exclusion in thé Age of Nations” in P. Bennis 
and M. Moushabeck, eds, Altered States: A Reader in the New World Order (New York, 
1993): 
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Thus, regional and religious parties like the Agiz Birlik (Unity Party) in 
Turkmenistan, and the Islamic Resistance Party and the Adalat in Uzbekistan 
have not been allowed to register as national parties. Their leaders face 
criminal charges and repression by the regimes. Other small parties are 
banned in Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. These parties have thus become 
the opposition. Only in Tajikistan, the regime has been unable to isolate 
the opposition which has been engaged in a long and bitter civil war for 
control of the state. In fact, the other regimes of Central Asia have often 
cited the experience of Tajikistan to repress opposition movements. 

Opposition parties in the CAR have often based themselves on sectional 
interests. They have used sectarian interests and strategies to mobilize 
support and to grow. Ethnic identity is just one of the multiple identities of 
people in the CAR. In Tajikistan, for instance, it is regional and not ethnic 
identity which has been most decisive. In Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, 
regional and clan identities and contradictions persist. Opposition parties 
base themselves on these divisions. 

Opposition parties have thus alienated groups other than the ones they 
directly represent. They have a limited base, but because of the repression 
opposition groups face at the hands of most of the ruling regimes, their 
images of being “victims” as well as the alternatives are likely to get 
legitimacy as problems and politics in these regimes develop. This is 
especially so, because the ruling élites and parties have not concerned 
themselves sufficiently with those sections of society which have become 
marginalized after independence. The ruling regimes have allowed authori- 
tarian structures to grow instead of developing contested politics, essential 
in heterogeneous regimes like those of the CAR. 

In the political systems of the CAR, the presidents can exercise authori- 
tarian control and have done so, as the 1995 parliamentary elections in all 
the Republics show. In Kazakhstan, for instance, President Nazarbayev 
declared the importance of a multiparty election for the lower house, the , 
Mazhlis, in December 1995. A number of pro-president parties like the 
Party of National Unity, the Democratic Party, the Revival Party, etc. 
were formed at the president’s initiative. Hurdles were created so as to 
block the effective participation of any real opposition in the Kazakh 
elections. The opposition, in order to contest, had to qualify for the “100 
minimum wage clause” (they had to pay wages to at least 100 party 
workers). Those parties which did not have the resources to implement this 
clause were excluded. Only the Respublika opposition bloc (along with 
democratic groups and others) could contest. Several socialists, Commun- 
ists, the Azat, and others could not contest as parties. Opposition candi- 
dates were also beaten up.” In these circumstances, Nazarbayev had the 
parliament of his choice elected. 


2 Moscow News, 24-30 November 1995. 
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The presidents of Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan succeeded 
in getting their rule extended to the year 2000 through decrees passed by 
their respective parliaments. The Turkmen parliament, controlled by the 
Democratic Party (other parties being prohibited), proposed that President 
Saparmurad Niyazov continue for life.” Only in Kyrgyzstan there has 
been a move towards contested politics under President Askar Akayev. In 
the 1995 presidential elections, the Communist Party which continues to be 
the largest faction in parliament, fielded Absamat Masiliyev against Akayev. 
Akayev won by a large majority. But the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic politics in Central Asia are taking root only in this state. 

The growth of authoritarian regimes has been attributed to the lack of 
demacratic culture in these regions of Central Asia. Strong presidential 
systems have also been approved of because they have managed to keep 
“Islamic fundamentalism” and ethnic nationalism at bay. The process of 
privatization and structural changes in the CAR have been facilitated by 
these tightly controlled systems, where censorship is widespread and 
opposition prohibited. The long civil war in Tajikistan and instability in 
Afghanistan are the examples cited to gain legitimacy for these systems. In 
any case, since most Western and international concern lies in the realms 
of the potential resources and geo-strategy of the region, internal devel- 
opments remain subtly neglected. 

History has repeatedly shown that suppression of opposition movements 
only fans and builds them up. Authoritarian methods of tackling Islamist 
opposition or ethnic nationalism cannot work over the long term. There 
exist clear secular tendencies in all these states. It is these which need to be 
developed through an open and democratic political culture and through 
contested politics. Rejection of this path will only lead to instability and 
mobilization of people on chauvinist platforms. 

The fear of “Islamic fundamentalism” is an exaggerated one. Political 
Islam exists only in few pockets of the region like in Ferghana and 
Namangan. But it has the potential to grow if the regimes in power become 
autocratic and suppress the people. It is in those circumstances that the 
opposition can use Islam to mobilize people. The civil war in Tajikistan is 
based on a variety of reasons. The major reason is regional differences and 
factions which have led to support of Communists in some areas and 
regional leaders in others. The use of this example to legitimize authori- 
tarian regimes is short sighted. Kyrgyzstan’s experiment shows that 
democratic systems can work in this region as and when structures enabling 
them to survive are established. Until the other regimes follow this 
example, there will remain elements of instability within these regimes. 


D Interfax News Agency, 30 November 1995. 
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Since the fall of Communism, around thirty countries of the former Soviet 
Union and Central and Eastern Europe are witnessing transformation of 
their economic systems. Transformation from a centrally planned economy 
to a market economy is a complex process. Therefore, even under the best 
of circumstances, it entails large difficulties and transition costs. It is a 
process which involves institutional, structural as well as behavioural 
changes.' 

Since historically there has been hardly any precedence of an economy 
moving directly from a centrally-planned system to a market-oriented one, 
. there was no single blueprint for reform available to these countries.” 
Theoretical knowledge about this emerging new branch of economics has 
also been insufficient.’ As a result, focus in the last few years has been on 


The author is Assistant Research Professor at the Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi. 


1 Although there ıs a tremendous amount of literature concerning economi transformation 
of former Eastern bloc countries, for broad issues involved in transformation see mainly, 
Laszlo Csaba, ed , Systemic Change and Stabilisatton in Eastern Europe (Aldershot, 1991); 
Alekandar M. Vacic, “Systemic Transformation m Central and Eastern Europe: General 
Framework, Specific Features and Prospects”, Osteuropa Wirtscaft (Stuttgart), vol. 37, no. 1, 
1992, pp. 1-18, Hans-Jurgen Wagener, cd., On the Theory and Poltcy of Systemic Change 
(Heidelberg, New York, 1993); and World Development Report 1996 (New York, 1996). 

2 There were, of course, plenty of examples of both successes and faures of decades of 
reforms ın Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia and later ın the USSR. But these reforms were 
considered too small compared to systemic transformation of an economic system. 

3 A few earlier attempts to understand systemic changes such as the Marxian concept of 
“historical materialism” where dialectical contradiction between productive forces and pro- 
duction relations ultimately lead to a system in which principle contradiction rs clminated, 
Schumpetenan “creative destruction”, according to which the economic structure is conti- 
nuously transformed from the inside; Thnbergen’s “convergence theory”, where economic 
structures in the West and East were expected to come together, or the Galbraithian vision of 
expanding technostructure became inappropriate to understanding the highly complex 
phenomenon of transformation of a socalist economy into a capitalist one Therefore, 
scholars turned to neoclassical economics. But since the neoclassical paradigm alone could 
not provide adequate underpinnings for transformation, most scholars also took into account 
the lessons of new informaton economics, Austnan emphass upon individual initiative, 





INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 34, 3 (1997) 
Sage Publications New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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economic policy issues of stabilization, liberalization and privatization, and 
their sequencing and speed.‘ 

Despite some disagreements, a few basic guidelines are now considered 
necessary for transformation towards a market system. The first and the 
most important is, if the economy is in a serious state of disequilibrium, 
then stabilization should be given first priority. Despite minor variations, it 
is broadly understood that macroeconomic stabilization means bringing 
repressed and/or open inflation under control through restrictive monetary 
measures and reduction in unsustainable budget deficits. This also entails 
removal of price controls and reduction in subsidies to discipline economic 
agents (both firms and consumers). 

Under liberalization, it is understood that the economy should be open 
to international trade and factor movements. This would include reducing 
import and export restrictions, framing liberal rules for foreign investment, 
implementation of uniform exchange rates if they are not in place, conver- 
sion of quotas to tariffs, etc. If possible, some form of convertibility is also 
recommended to link domestic enterprises with the world economy. 

On the institutional structure side, the establishment of private property 
rights and divestiture of state property are considered necessary. Emphasis 
must also be on creating market institutions like competition, financial 
intermediaries and new tax systems. Generally, a “social safety net” is also 
recommended for those who might suffer from short-term costs of trans- ~ 
formation. 

The important question relates to the sequencing of these reforms. 
Should all these measures be introduced at once? If not, what must come 
first? Another interrelated and important issue is the appropriate speed of 


advantages of evolutionary economics, Schumpeterian behef ın creative destruction and 
Classical econonusts’ faith in the invisible hand. Recently, Wagener, n. 1, has tried to 
understand dynamucs of system development through the theory of economic system and the 
theory of institutional change. Similarly, Janos Kornai, in his “Postsocialist Transition: An 3 
Overall Survey” European Review (New York), vol. 1, no. 1, 1993, pp. 53-64, with the help 
of “positive predictive approach” describes many tendencies hike marketzation, evolution of 
the private sector, reproduction of macro disequilibria, development of constitutional state, 
expansion of democrahc mstitutions, the redefinition of national community and an unequal 
increase in welfare, which are likely to appear during transformation. 

* For main policy rues concerning transformation, see primarily, M Bruno, “Stabilisation 
and Reform in Eastern Europe”, IMF Staff Papers (Washington D.C.), vol. 39, no. 4, 1993, 
pp. 741-77; M. Bornstein, “Privatisation in Eastern Europe”, Communist Economics and 
Economic Transformation (London), vol. 4, no. 3, 1992, pp. 283-320; Stansley Fischer and 
Alan Gelb, “The Process of Socialist Economic Transformation”, Journal of Economic 
Perspectives (Minneapohs), vol 5, no. 1, 1991, pp. 91-105; David Lipton, David and Jefferey 
Sachs, “Creating a Market Economy in Eastern Europe: The Case of Poland”, Brookings 
Papers on Economic Actrvity (Washington, D.C.), no. 2, 1990, pp. 231-341; and Paul Marer ~ 
and Salvatore Zecchini, eds, The Tranntion to a Market Economy, vol. 1, The Broad Issues, 
vol 2, Special Issues (Paris, 1991). 
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the implementation of transformation; in other words, whether the trans- 
formation requires “shock therapy” or a “gradual” approach. 

Recently, however, the World Bank has asserted that although liberal- 
ization, stabilization and privatization are intrinsic to transition, they are 
not enough to create vibrant market economies. It is argued that building 
on the early gains of transition will require major consolidating reforms, 
strong market-supporting institutions, a skilled and adaptable workforce 
and full integration into the world economy.’ But this is perhaps more 
applicable to advance reformers like the Central Europeans, and not to the 
Central Asian region on which this article focusses. The Central Asian 
economies are still struggling with early reforms and are launching structural 
reforms in an unstable macroeconomic environment. 


The Central Asian Economies 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, and the subsequent emer- 
gence of sovereign Republics, it was impossible to maintain an economic 
system based on predominant state ownership, hierarchical subordination 
and a command-rationing allocation mechanism.‘ Therefore, we are wit- 
nessing a profound socio-economic transformation in the Central Asian 
Republics of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan. In addition to basic transformational dilemmas, discussed 
earlier, these countries are also facing economic instability and welfare loss 
due to the sudden disruption of long-established economic ties.” As a 
result, the negative consequences of transition have had a much greater 
impact on these economies than in other countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and the CIS. They are also struggling to set up an international 
monetary system that would enable them to maintain, as far as possible, 
the earlier trade flows which made up their economic structure and level of 
development. A close look at the export-import figures of these Republics 
in 1988 indicates that only a small portion of their foreign economic 
relations had been with regions outside the former USSR (Table 1). In 
fact, out of 104 economic branches of Central Asian Republics, 103 were 
importing products from the Republics of the former Soviet Union, while 
89 were exporting to them.* 


3 See e.g., World Development Report 1996, n. 1. 

6 For an excellent and detailed description of the working of both the classical socialist 
system as well as the reformed socialist economic system, sce Janos Kornai, The Socialist 
System: The Political Economy of Communism (Oxford, 1992). 

7 This mene has been discussed in some detail by Aurangzeb Z. Khan, “Economic Implica- 
tons of the Disintegration of tbe Soviet Union on the Situation in Central Asia”, Strategic 
Studses (Islamabad), vol. 16, no. 3, 1994, pp. 97-137. 

1 Proceedings of the Central Asian Conference on Regional Cooperation, UNDP (Bishkek, 
1995), p. 66. 
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Table 1 
Proportion of Inter-Republic Exchange and Foreign Import/Exports in Trade (per cent) 











Imports Exports 
Inter-Republc Foreign Inter-Republic Foreign 
Exchange of Goods Exchange of Goods 
Homemade Homemade 
Goods "Goods 
Kazakhstan 84 16 91 9 
Kyrgyzstan 80 20 93 7 
Tajikistan 87 13 86 14 
Turkmenistan 86 14 92 8 
Urbekistan 86 14 85 15 
Russia 51 49 67 33 





Source: Unal Cevikoz, “A Bnef Account of the Economic Situation m the Former Soviet 
Repoblics of Central Asia”, Central Asian Survey (London, 1994), vol 13, no. 1, 
p. 46. 


Table 2 provides selected structural data for the five Central Asian 
economies: 


Table 2 
Brief Economic Profile of Central Asian Economies 





Kazakhstan 

Population (mid-1994) 16 8 million 

Area (000 sq.km) 2,717.3 

Urbanization (1991) 57% 

Adult Literacy (1990) 97% 

Per Capita GDP (1994, USS) 1,160 

National Currency Tenge (15 Nov. 1993)", 
68.5 = 1US$** 

Share of Agriculture in GNP (1993) 29% 

Main Agncultural Products Grain, wool, meat 


Main Industries Metallurgy, heavy machinery, 
‘ machine tools, petrochemicals, 
agroprocessing, textiles 
Natural Resources coal, iron ore, ofl, chrome, 
i Lead, wolfram, copper, anc 





Kyrgyzstan 

Population (mid-1994) 4 5 milhon 

Area (‘000 sq.km) 198.5 

Urbanization (1991) 38% 

Adult Literacy (1990) 97% 

` Per capita GDP (1994, US$) 630 

National Currency Som (10 May 1993)*, 12.9 = 1US$** 


Share of Agriculture in GNP (1993) 43% 


Table 2 (Continued) 
Mam Agricultural Products 


Main Industries 


Natural Resources 
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Tajikistan 

Population (mid-1994) 5.8 milhon 

Area ('000 sq.km) 143.3 

Urbanıration (1991) 33% 

Adult Literacy (1990) 98% 

Per Capita GDP (1994, US$) 360 

National Currency (Interim) Tajik rouble (11 May 1995)* 
292. -= 1US$** 

Sbare of Agriculture in GNP (1993) 33% 

Main Agricultural Products Cotton, wheat, dairy products 

Main Industries Hydroclectricity, alaminium, 
food processing 

Nature] Resources Iron, lead, mercury, tin, 
gold, coal 

Turkmenistan 

Population (mid-1994) 4.4 miljon 

Area (000 sq.km) 488.1 

Urbanization (1991) 45% 

Adult Literacy (1990) 98% 

National Currency Manat (1 Nov. 1993)*, 
4,080 = 1US$** 

Share of Agriculture in GNP (1993) 32% 

Main Agricultural Products Cotton, livestock 
Textile, chemical, gas and 


oil process, electricity 
Gas, oil, iodine, sodium 





sulphate, salts 

Uzbekistan 

Population (mid-1994) 22.4 million 

Area ('000 sq.km) 447.4 

Urbanization (1991) 41% 

Adult Literacy (1990) 97% 

Per Capita GDP (1994, US$) 960 

National Currency Som (1 July 1994)", 40 = 1US$** 

Share of Agriculture in GNP (1993) 23% 

Main Agricultural Products Cotton, grain, vegetables, 
Fruits, siik cocoons 

Main Industries Agricultural and textile 
machinery, chemical producta, 
metallurgy, aircraft 


Natural Resources 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


Notes: ^ Date when the currency was introduced. 

j ** As on 27 September 1996 

Sources: Vanous Workd Bank and IMF pubbcations; Euranan File (Ankara), no. 66, October 
1996, and M.E. Ahan, The New Great Game m Musion Central Ana (Washington, 
D.C., 1996), pp. 87-88. 


Economic Reforms 


In all Central Asian Republics, most of the decisions about transformation 
policies have largely been dependent not on prevailing economic conditions, 
but on the style of the respective leadership. From the beginning, Kazakh and 
Kyrgyz leaders have favoured relatively rapid changes, whereas leaders of 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan have opted for a more gradual 
economic transition. But recently, Tajik and Uzbek Governments have 
also shown seriousness towards reforms. 


Kazakhstan 


Since 1991, the Government of Kazakhstan has initiated a series of market- 
oriented reforms. The main aim of the reforms has been to create an 
appropriate legislative framework conducive to private sector development 
and investment. In 1992, Kazakhstan began a programme focussing on 
fiscal control, trade liberalization, and entrepreneurial and financial reforms. 
The National Bank of Kazakhstan was established in 1992. Since then, it 
is working quite independently pursuing tight monetary policies. The 
national currency, Tenge, has been made fully convertible on current 
accounts. As far as privatization of state assets is concerned, government 
strategy for 1992-95 approved it, barring defence and defence-related 
industries. The first phase of the programme focussed mainly on small 
industries. In 1992 above, more than 6,000 small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses were privatized. 

Kazakhstan has attained considerable success in privatizing small enter- 
prises and the process is almost complete. By the beginning of 1995, 
approximately 20 per cent of all small and medium state enterprises had 
been privatized, and more than one-third of the 2,500 agricultural farm 
enterprises had been transferred to the private sector.’ But in the case of 
large-scale privatization, the situation is totally different. The government’s 
Mass Privatization Programme (MPP) has not been very successful. The 
programme has been hampered by the lack of a secondary market for 
vouchers, frauds, frequent exclusion of foreigners from many key sales and 


* Asian Development Outlook for 1996 and 1997, Asian Development Bank (Hong Kong, 
1996), p. 70. : 
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retention by the government of a 39 per cent stake in firms. The govern- 
ment was planning to end MPP by the year 1996. However, it has not been 
able to come out with an alternative coherent or viable privatization 
programme. Only last year, the State Property Committee has set up a 
Bankruptcy Agency. But there have been no bankruptcies as yet. In 1995, 
private land ownership was legalized. Now foreign investors can also 
purchase property. 

Overall, the oil-generated boom that the government was hoping to 
achieve has failed to materialize so far. Agriculture, the other main sector, 
has also disappointed. Although the machine-building sector continues to 
perform poorly, other sectors like gas production, chemicals and ferrous 
metallurgy are showing strong signs of recovery.” 


Kyrgyzstan 


In summer 1992, the Kyrgyz Government adopted a comprehensive 
three-year economic reform programme. The main emphasis of the pro- 
gramme was on price liberalization, reduction or elimination of subsidies 
as well as trade and investment promotion. In the first two years, the focus 
was on stabilization; other structural reforms started in the third year. The 
establishment of the National Bank of Kyrgyzstan as an autonomous - 
institution in 1991 marked reforms in the financial sector. The national 
currency, Som, is now fully convertible on current accounts. Small and 
medium privatization is progressing satisfactorily. According to the State ' 
Property Fund of Kyrgyzstan, about 6,000 companies had been privatized 
by 1995." But the government’s record is not very encouraging in enter- 
prise restructuring. Many large enterprises are under the purview of the 
Enterprise Reform and Resolution Commsttee. The government has also 
not taken hard decisions on the closure of nonviable units. This is despite 
the fact that one-third of the country’s enterprises are making losses and 
one-fifth are idle.” However, the government is now all set to go ahead 
with the sale of thirteen large state enterprises which include the state 
metallurgy plant, the Bishkek chemical plant and the Bishkek Distillery.” 
Inflation has started coming under control. But slippage has already started 
and the fiscal deficit has overshot massively. What is encouraging is that 
the agricultural sector, which covers more than one-third of GDP, is 
recovering fast. 


* Economic Inteligence Unit, Country Report on Kazakhastan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan (London), 4th quarter, 1995. 

"U Eurasian Studies (Ankara), vol. 3, no. 1, 1996, p. 127. 

2 EIU, Country Report, n. 10, p. 34. > 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 
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The government of Tajikistan adopted an economic reform programme in 
early 1992. A liberal law on foreign investment was enacted. Many incen- 
tives were announced, particularly for small-scale businesses and hydro- 
electric power sectors. But most of these plans existed only on paper. After 
many years of inaction, the government now seems to be pushing and 
moving ahead with serious reforms. The introduction of the Tajik rouble in 
1995 has given the country effective control over monetary policy. Under 
IMF pressure the government is pressing forward with a tight monetary 
-policy. In 1995, it issued a statement of economic policy entitled “The 
Government’s Five Year Economic Plan”. The plan states that the 
government’s goal is to create a “socially oriented market policy, which 
ensures an upturn in the republic’s economy and in the prosperity of the 
people”. It outlines a five-year programme spanning three stages. In stage 
one, between 1995 and 1997, the aim is to reform agriculture, complete the 
privatization of: small businesses, start the privatization of medium and 
large enterprises, attract foreign investment, and develop a legal base for 
the market economy. In the second stage, from 1998 to 1999, the aim 
would be to complete privatization of large enterprises, implement funda- 
mental structural reforms, boost living standards, and create effective 
monetary, credit and taxation systems. The third stage, which would start 
in the year 2000, is intended to complete the structure of the market. It is 
hoped that the economy would by then be growing. 


Turkmenistan 


Turkmenistan is lagging behind other Central Asian countries in economic 
reforms. After independence, no comprehensive market-oriented reforms 
were introduced. Instead, the main thrust of government policies has been 
on import substitution, expansion of trade links with countries other than 


former Soviet Republics and development of infrastructure. Some price’ 


liberalization took place in 1992; and certain policies aiming at attracting 
foreign investment and making domestic industries more efficient were 
also announced. In 1994, a programme of socio-economic reforms was 
announced. The strategy of economic reform is called “Ten Years of 
Stability”. The essence of the programme is the creation of a developed 
mixed social market economy, with strong state macroeconomic regulation.“ 
A few measures have been taken to create the legislative basis of a market 
economy. Laws on entrepreneurship, property, privatization and joint 
stock companies, foreign currency, bankruptcy, and external economic 


“ See H. Orazmuradov, “Turkmenistan on the Road to Social and Economic Reforms”, in 
Proceedings of the Central Asian Conference on Regional Cooperation, n. 8, pp. 226-31. 
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activity have been passed. A legal framework is also being prepared for 
financial sector reforms. 

In the area of privatization, little progress has been made. A law on 
privatization was passed in 1992 and many small-scale companies were 
leased to employees. The first phase of privatization, started in 1994, 
covered mostly the service sector and trade. As of 1 April 1995, about 
1,300 state-owned enterprises, valued at 288 million Manats, have been 
privatized. But about 93 of the total number of privatized enterprises were 
purchased by labour collectives of the enterprises concerned, and the rest 
were sold by auction.” The second phase, which started in 1996, will cover 
companies operating in industry, construction and transport sectors. It will 
deal with only 15 per cent of companies suitable for privatization.” 


Uzbekistan 


The Uzbek Government is also slow in announcing and implementing 
economic reforms, perhaps to preserve social, political and economic 
stability. Basic laws concerning foreign trade, competition, leasing, etc. 
were passed in 1992. Later some laws relating to privatization, stock 
exchange and bankruptcy were passed. Many incentives to encourage 
foreign investment and joint ventures were also announced. According to 
the government, small scale privatization was completed in 1994 and in 
early 1995 more than 80 per cent retail trade was in private hands. The 
Uzbek Government has not been very successful in‘terms of large-scale 
privatization and most of the laws are only on paper. Only in 1995, the 
government started a very modest stabilization programme. 


Performance in the Region 


Overall, the repercussions of decline in inter-Republic trade, disruption in 
payment systems, liberalization in prices, currency reforms and reduction 
in subsidies, have been devastating for the CAR economies, as becomes 
evident from Tables 3 and 4. This has led to a significant fall in living 
standards and increased social and economic tensions in all the Republics. 

Although economic decline in Central Asia is evident, there are serous 
shortcomings in the data, which apply to all transitional economies. While 
under central planning, the output of state enterprises was always exag- 
gerated; during transition, the output of the private sector is underreported. 
Still, the fact remains that these economies have not contracted drastically. 
Despite that, recorded unemployment in the region is very low. The 
growing private sector must have generated employment (see Table 5). But it 
shows that a large-scale industrial restructuring is still due in Central Asia. 

B Ibid., p. 228. 

* Eurasian File (Ankara), no. 61, 1926, p. 3. 
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Table 4 
Average Annual Inflation Rate (per cent) in Central Asia 
Country 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994  I95 1996* 1997* 
Kazakhstan 42 91 1,610 1,760 1,980 180 26 20 
Kyrgyzstan 3.0 85 855 1,209 280 45 27 20 
Tajikistan 4.0 112 1,157 2,195 452 635 200 150 
Turkmenistan 4.6 103 493 3,102 2,400 1,800 250 250 
Uzbekistan 3.1 82 645 534 746 315 40 30 





Note: * EBRD projections 
Source: Same as for Table 3 


Table 5 
Private Sector Share in GDP in 1995 (per cent) 


Kazakhstan 25 
Kyrgyzstan 40 
Tajikistan 15 
Turkmenistan 15 
Uzbekistan 30 


Source: Transttion (The World Bank Newsletter), vol 7, nos. 7-8, 1996, p. 9. 


Although all the Central Asian Republics are trying to diversify trade 
links and have become members of the Economic Cooperation Organ- 
ization (ECO),” they are increasingly realizing the political and economic 
importance of Russia, both as an imput supplier and as a market. The 
prospects of a return of growth in Russia have also generated new interest in 
improved regional and economic ties. ‘Kazakhstan has joined the customs 
union that already existed between Russia and Belarus. The Kyrgyz 
Government has also formally applied for joining the trilateral Belarus— 
Russia—Kazakbstan customs union. Further, in April 1994, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan signed an agreement for the creation of an 
Integrated Economic Area. This plan envisages the implementation of 
sixty joint projects covering nine sectors in these three economies. A 
Central Asian Bank for Cooperation has also been established." 

Apart from the fuel and energy sector, the number of foreign investments 
and joint ventures in the CAR economies have remained insignificant. 
According to S.D. Primbetov, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 

_ the Inter State Council of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, the 
reasons for the weak inflow of foreign capital have been economic instability, 


D For details see Ali A. Demirhan, “Economic Cooperation on the Silk Road”, Eurasian 
Studies (Ankara), vol. 2, no. 1, 1995, pp. 75-87. 

" All regional cooperation issues are discussed in great detail in Proceedings of the Central 
Asian Conference on Regtronal Cooperation, n. 8. 
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chaos in decisionmaking procedures and inconsistent legislation, frequent 
changes in the financial conditions for production (taxes, prices), remote- 
ness of markets, and weak communication networks.” In the Euromoney’s 
risk-rating scale, which is a broad indicator of an economy’s potential, 
Central Asian economies rank very low (see Table 6). The index ranges 
from 0 to 100, higher scores indicating better prospects. 








Table 6 
Euromoney's Risk-rating for Central Asia i 
(September 1996) 
Country Total Economre  Polttical Debt Debt Other 
Data Rok Indicators Defauld Indicators* 
(Weight (Waght (Waght Rescheduled (Weight 
25%) 25%) 10%) (Weight 30%) 
10%) 
Kazakhstan 30.58 7.19 8.25 9.89 2.38 2.86 
Kyrgyrstan 23.61 0.00 5.15 9.83 4.88 3.75 
Tajikstan 14.45 000 5.21 000 SB, 3.50 
Turkmenistan 22.91 6.51 590 0.00 10.00 0 50 
Uzbekistan 26.42 1.3% 7.36 9.96 5.65 2.09 


* Access to Bank Finance, access to short-term finance, access to capital markets and 
discount on forfeiting. 
Source: Transiton, vol. 7, nos. 9-10, p. 18. 


If we look at studies prepared by different multilateral organizations 
which have ranked all transitional economies according to the depth of 
policy reforms implemented in these countries, the Central Asian Republics 
are trailing far behind. Tables 7 and 8 give assessments made by the World 
Bank, the IMF, the EBRD and the EIU. 

World Bank studies have also prepared a liberalization index of transi- 
tional economies to represent the duration as well as intensity of reforms 
for the 1989-94 period. In this index, 30 per cent weightage is given to 
internal market liberalization, 30 per cent weightage to external market 
liberalization and another 40 per cent to privatization of small- and large- 
scale enterprises and banking reforms. According to these studies, Central 
Asian economies are far behind other transitional economies. Within the 
Central Asian region, Kyrgyzstan is a frontrunner, followed by Kazak- 
hstan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Turkmenistan is the least liberalized 
economy in Central Asia. A close relationship between economic liberal- 
ization and political reform has also been found by these studies. Reforms - 


» Thid., p. 67 
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Tabie 8 
Progress of Reforms as Monitored by EBRD, World Bank, and EIU (As of 1995) 


TT 


Aggregate World Bank EIU Index of 
EBRD Index* Classificattons** —_ Institutional 
Development*** 


Kazakhstan 1.8 2 1.6 
Kyrgyzstan 2.5 2 1.7 
Tajıkistan 1.3 0 1.2 
Turkmenistan 0.8 1 1.3 
Uzbekistan 2.0 1 1.3 


7 World Bank classification: 4 = leading reformers, 3 = advanced reformers, 2 = mter- 
mediate reformers, 1 = slow reformers, and 0 = countnes affected by regional tensions. 

*** Economist Intelligent Unit (EIU) scores are on the scale of 1 to 4. 

Source: Transition, vol. 7, nos. 7-8, 1996. i 


have been slow” in countries where former leaders have held power 
continuously. 
Conclusion 

The above analysis explains how the complex transformation process, from 
a command economy to a market economy, has been understood by 
different multilateral institutions as well as by policymakers in these transi- 
tional economies. As far as the Central Asian economies are concerned, 
they are not only dealing with usual transformational dilemmas but also 
struggling to maintain their current levels of development, which have 
been disrupted due to the breakup of the Soviet empire. Now each country 
has to build its own national economy on the basis of private markets. In 
addition, they have to build national institutions and create national policies 
in all areas. As regards economic reforms, all the five Republics have done 
much to create legislative bases for market economy. All of them have 
introduced stabilization policies and structural reforms in their economies. 
They have liberalized their international trade partially and are also com- 
mitted to privatizing their economies substantially. But compared to Central 
and Eastern Europe and Russia, the process of economic transformation in 


ak 
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Central Asia is still at a very early stage. Within Central Asia, Kyrgyzstan 
and Kazakhstan have made good beginnings. But there are many unfinished 
tasks in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Turkmenistan, which must be completed 
for meaningful economic change. 


May 1997 


The New Great Game in Central Asia 
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With the disintegration of the Soviet Union in December 1991, an enor- 
mous territory of about 4 million sq. km in Central Asia has been liberated 
after more than a century’s domination by Russia. However, the emergence 
of five independent states in a geo-strategically important region did not 
evoke any of the euphoria that has been associated with the liberation of 
many Afro-Asian countries from Western colonialism in the post-Second 
World War period. Even the people of the Central Asian countries remained 
silent spectators to a political storm which wiped out one of the two Super 
Powers from the international scene. In short, Central Asia was least 
prepared for independence which was thrust on it. 

Undoubtedly the Soviet system was outdated and had lost its élan if ever 
there was any. Gorbachev rightly diagnosed that it was suffering from 
economic stagnation and bureaucratic “braking mechanism”; yet the 
Gorbachev leadership and other Republican leaders, or even the people of 
the CAR did not expect its sudden demise. Opposition nationalist move- 
ments in Central Asia, Caucasia and other parts of the Union, except in the 
Baltics, were very weak. Therefore when in the aftermath of the August 
1991 coup the Soviet Union was suddenly dissolved in early December 
1991 by the leaders of the three Slavic Republics, i.e. Russia, Belorussia 
and Ukraine, the Central Asian Republics were nonplussed: whether to 
celebrate their liberation from the century-old Russian yoke or to grieve 
the passing away of their protector and benefactor. Moreover, some of the 
regions/Republics were already in the grip of ethnic violence. 

Some analysts felt that Russia would absorb the shock of the break up 
and would ultimately be able to reintegrate its former colonies/Republics. 
The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) would be transformed into 
a confederal, if not a federal, political structure. Developments during the 
past five years show, however, that the process of consolidation of indepen- 
dence has deepened; and notwithstanding the protestation of the creation of a 
new Eurasian Union by President Nursultan Nazarbayev of Kazakhastan, 
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in reality the process of diversification of relations continues unabated.' On 
the one hand, Russia is not willing to take back the burden of Central Asia 
and on the other, Central Asia does not have a consensus on the issue.” 
The fact remains that Central Asia’s links with the international community 
keep growing. The Central Asian Republics have become members of 
international organizations such as the Asian Development Bank, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, UNO, OIC, ECO, IAEA, Interpol, WHO and 
WTO. At the bilateral level, they have established diplomatic ties with 
more than fifty countries including Mongolia, the People’s Republic of 
China, Islamic Republic of Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Israel, 
Egypt, Kuwait, Oman, South Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Germany, UK, USA and many others. This clearly shows the resolve of 
the Central Asian people to consolidate their independence. . 

Thus it was a mistake to think that the people of Central Asia would 
behave differently from the peoples of other Third World countries which 
became independent during the post-Second World War period, simply 
because Russia was a contiguous imperial power or because it tried to 
absorb and assimilate them under an ideological umbrella. Like other 
colonies, Central Asia was a base for raw materials and a safe market for 
the substandard products of Soviet Russia. The pattern of relations was 
more or less similar to the one that existed between any European metro- 
polis and its Afro-Asian colonies. 

Hence the idea of “power-vacuum” and a scramble for influence building 
by countries, other than the former metropolis Russia, is as irrelevant as it 
was in the case of other Afro-Asian countries. Except Tajikistan, all 
Central Asian Republics have shown a great degree of political maturity; 
and the prophets of doom, predicting the eruption of interethnic conflicts 
and further fragmentation of Central Asia, appear to have been proved 
wrong. As the situation stabilizes further, there are possibilities of consoli- 
- dation of a Centra] Asian union. The trend dumng the past five years 
shows that integration of a Central Asian union is gaining greater momentum 
than the process of integration in the CIS.’ Central Asia has now become 
an open ground where different world actors are striving to carve niches of 
influence. Certainly the Republics have inherited certain ethnic and geo- 
graphical affiliations, but these should not preclude opportunities for others 
who do not have any such affiliations. 

1 For Kazakhstan's position on various regional, international and domestic issues sec 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, Na Poroge XXI Veka (Alma Ata, 1996). 

? Frederick Starr, “Making Eurasia Stablo”, Foreign Affairs, (New York, NY), Vol. 75, 
no. 1, January-February 1996, pp. 80-92. 

3 According to a Central Asian commentator/journalist, “The CIS continues to exist on 
paper as inter-state agreements can’t regulate the actions of the new states: Another problem 
actively discussed in Press is whether the Union of Central Asian Republics looks more 
beneficial than the CIS.” See, “Common Problems of Sovereign States”, The Central Asian 
Post (Bishkek), 12 December 1996, and 13 February 1997. See also The Central Anan Post, 
Z7 February 1997. 
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Another popular misconception deliberately created about Central Asia, 
relates to political unity and statehood. It is asserted that political unity has 
been a rare historical commodity in the history of Central Asia. Political 
unity or rise of nation-states in world history is a modern phenomenon 
which has given birth to national chauvinism, and interethnic and inter- 
religious conflicts. Whether it is the unfolding of a divine idea or a divine 
curse on earth, only the future historian will be competent to judge. For 
some countries, which have managed to contain national, ethnic and 
regional aspirations democratically, it has been a boon and a source of 
stability. For others, it has been a curse. During the Soviet period also, 
Central Asia went through the experience of nation-state formation, and 
has inherited all the merits and demerits which are associated with con- 
temporary plural societies. 

This article is based on the assumptions that the Central Asian Republics 
are seriously engaged in formulating their foreign policies towards and 
relations with neighbouring countries and the world at large. This process 
is being determined by a set of three factors: geo-cultural, geo-economic, 
and geo-strategic. 2 

Given the differences in the composition of their population, geographical 
location and degree of Russian cultural influence, geo-cultural and geo- 
strategic factors are pulling the Central Asian Republics in different direc- 
tions. But on the geo-economic plane, all the Central Asian Republics are 
steadily moving away from Russia.‘ Generally, geo-cultural and geo- 
strategic factors play a positive role in stabilizing a political situation. 
However, in the Central Asian context abrupt changes in geo-cultural 
configuration and geo-strategic relations are, in the shortrun, seen as 
disruptive and threatening the interests of the regional hegemon. Conse- 
quently, the Central Asian Republics make,a lot of noise about the need to 
join or form new geo-cultural spaces geo-strategic alliances. At the 
practical level, however, they have taken few steps in this direction. 
Four out of five Republics have embarked on ambitious programmes of 
diversifying and expanding their economic relations. During the five 
years of independence they have concluded hundreds of economic agree- 
ments, some of them involving massive inflows of investment, new tech- 
nologies and growing foreign trade with the United States, the European 
Union, the People’s Republic of China, South Korea, Japan, Turkey and 
others.* 


‘ News From Uzbekistan (New Delhi), no. 4, March 1997, pp. 9-11 (a publication of the 
Embassy of the Republic of Uzbekistan in India). Since until the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, most of the trade of Central Asian Republics was between sister Republics, any 
increase ın trade with foreign countries amounts to gradual decrease among the CIS and other 
former Republics of the Soviet Union. Since 1992, with each passing year, trade between the 
CAR and countries other than those in the CIS is rapidly growing. 

5 Ibid. 
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Central Asia or Western Turkistan covers a vast landmass comprising 
oases, deserts and steppes, which extends eastward from the Caspian Sea 
to the western frontiers of China and southward from the Kazakh steppes 
to the Palmirs dividing it from Afghanistan. It is rich in hydrocarbons and 
other natural mineral resources but is mostly barren land. The largest oil 
deposits in Central Asia are found in Kazakhstan. Natural gas and smaller 
deposits are found throughout the region. Oil deposits located in Azerbaijan 
and Central Asia put together are estimated to be around 200 billion 
barrels. The area is supposed to possess around 7.89 billion cu. m of 
natural gas. The percentage of arable land and natural resources found in 
the five Republics are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Arable Land and Natural Resources 











S.No. Name of the Arable Natural Resources 
Republic Land (per cent) 
1. Kazakhstan 15 Major deponts of petroleum 


coal, iron ore, gold, copper 
uranium, etc. 


2 Kyrgyzstan 7 Gold, some deposits of ol 
and gas, mercury, bismith, 
lead and unc. 

3. Tajikistan 6 Hydropower, uranium, 
mercury, kad 

4 Turkmenistan 3 Petroleum, gas, coal 
sulphur and salt 

5 Uzbekistan 10 Natural gas, petroleum, coal, 





Source: Yuny Kulchik ef al., eds, Central Asia after the Empire (London/Chicago, 1996), 
pp 61-94. 


Central Asia, as a whole, is a sparsely populated region with the exception 
of Ferghana Valley which was divided by the Soviets when they carved out 
ethno-national Republics and distributed it among the three sister republics of 
Uzbekistan, Kyrgyztan and Tajikistan. The total population of the five 
Central Asian Republics is 55 million. The Republic-wise distribution is 
shown in Table 2. 

Another politically significant feature of the population of Central Asia 
is the transnational character of major ethnic groups. The Uzbeks, Tajiks, 
Turkmens, Kazakhs, Uighurs and Russians are all transnational communities 


es 
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Table 2 
Population 
(Based on 1991 official data) 
1. Kazakhstan 17,376,615 Kazakh 41.0% 
(1995 est.) Russian 37.0% 
Ukrainian 5.2% 
German 47% 
Tatar 2.1% 
Others 7.0% 
2. Kyrgyzstan 4,769,877 Kyrgyz 52.0% 
(July 1995 est.) Russian 21.5% 
Uzbek 12.9% 
Ukranian 25% 
German 2.4% 
Others 8.3% 
3. Tajikistan 6,155,474 Tajiks 64.9% 
(1995 est.) Uzbek 25.0% 
Russian 3.5% 
Others 6.6% 
` 4. Turkmenistan 4,075,316 Turkman 73.3% 
(1995) Russian 9.8% 
Uzbek 8.0% 
Kazakh 2.0% 
Others 59% 
5. Uzbekistan 23,089,261 Uzbek 71.4% 
(1995) Russian 8.3% 
Tajik 4.4% 
Kazakh 47% 
“Tatar 2.4% 
Karakalpak 2.1% 
Others 7.1% 





Source: Same as for Table 1. 


scattered in the Central Asian Republics as well as in the neighbouring 
countries of Afghanistan, Iran, China and Russia. These factors are bound 
to influence the future course of Central Asia’s relations with neighbouring 
countries. There is growing fraternization between major ethnic groups of 
Central Asia across national borders. While Russia supports the case for 
dual citizenship of Central Asian Russians, it views the deepening of 
relations among transnational Turkic communities as an indicator of pan- 
Turkism. Undoubtedly, there was a brief phase of euphoria in Turkey and 
the four Turkic republics of Central Asia about the deepening of relations 
between them and the adoption of the Turkish model of development in 
1992-93. But this died down as each of the Central Asian Republics 
decided to create and develop its own model.‘ 


* Yuriy Kulchik et al., eds, Central Asta After the Empire (London/Chicago, 1996), see 
Chapter 5, “Regional Perspectives, es ee p. 53. See also 
Starr, “Making Eurasia Stable”, n. 2. 
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The Central Asian people are heirs to a civilization of their own, firmly 
rooted in ancient, medieval and modern history. Their experiences and 
evolution have been different from those of Turkey. Central Asia has been 
a confluence of Chinese, Mongol, Tatar, Greek, Indo-Aryan, Perso- 
Arabic Islamic and Russian—Slavic cultures and a melting pot of different 
races and peoples. The Central Asians have developed their own syncretic 
culture by adapting to the various cultural streams which were brought 
from without. The influence of various cultures has left indelible marks in 
varying degrees in different regions. The traces of pre-Islamic culture and 
civilizations are still preserved and cherished in many areas, particularly in 
Kyrgyzstan, whereas in other regions, notwithstanding the onslaught of 
atheism during the Soviet period, the influence of Islam remains very deep 
and strong.’ Similarly, the influence of Russian language and culture is writ 
large over all urban centres of Central Asia. All these influences will play a 
vital role in shaping the future course of Central Asian politics and their 
economic relations with the neighbouring countries. 

Given the geographical setting, historical, cultural and religious tradi- 
tions of Central Asia, and the nature of politico-ideological movements in 
neighbouring countries, it is not surprising that various theories and ideas 
about probable geopolitical scenarios in the region and the world at large 
have been put forward. According to one school of thought future world 


politics will be influenced by civilizational conflict.‘ Another theory, pro- - 


jecting a less grandiose geopolitical scenario, forecasts the emergence of a 
greater Central Asia which will be facilitated by new technologies, parti- 
cularly by improvements in-the transport and communication systems.’ On 
the other extreme is the idea of reintegration of the majority, if not all, the 
former Soviet Republics into a union or loose confederation under the 
umbrella of the CIS. Lastly, there is yet another school of thought which 
believes that in the absence of an overarching ideological umbrella of 
Marxism—Leninism, Islam or pan-Turkism, the Central Asian Republics 
face the grim prospect of fragmentation on account of deeply ingrained 
tribal ethnic loyalties. Instances of ethnic violence in Uzbekistan, Kazak- 
hstan and Kyrgyzstan, witnessed on the eve of the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and raging conflict in Tajikistan are cited as sure indicators of 
further fragmentation of the Central Asian Republics. 


7 Shams-Ud-Din, “Russian Policy towards Islam and Muslims: An Overview”, Journal of 
the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs (Jeddah), vol. 5, no. 2, July 1984, pp. 321-35. See also 
Shams-ud-Din “Dimntegration of the Soviet Union and Prospects of Islamic Revivalism in 
Central Asia” Journal of West Asian Studies (Aligarh), no. 7, 1991, pp. 23-38. 

* Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of Civilizations”, Foreign Affairs (New York), 
(Summer 1993), pp. 22-49 

* Robert Canfield, “Restructuring m Greater Central Asia: Changing Political Configur- 
ation”, Astan Survey (Berkeley, CA), vol. 32, no. 10, October 1992, pp. 875-87. 
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However, all these grand theories or predictions of the impending tribal- 
ization of the Central Asian Republics conveniently ignore the basic geo- 
political fact of the modern day world, that is the rise of the nation-state 
system. Neither Islam nor Christianity, nor even Marxism—Leninism has, 
in any significant manner, diluted the spirit of nationalism. On the contrary, 
the rising tide of nationalism has torn apart many mighty empires in the 
recent past: the Ottoman, the British, and other Western empires in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and now the Tsarist/Soviet Empire. 

The Central Asian Republics were formed during the 19203 and 1930s on 
the basis of nationality. Although their boundaries were artificially drawn 
without taking into account such crucial factors as consent of the concerned 
Republics, their demographic compositions and historical claims, over the 
years these borders have acquired legitimacy. Subsequent to the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, these titular Central Asian Republics are steadily 
acquiring the symbols of nation-states. Terms such as Central Asia, the 
Central Asian Republics, or Turkistan are merely geographical expressions 
comparable to expressions like the Indian subcontinent, South East Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, Eastern Europe, etc. The geopolitical units of 
Central Asia are the independent states of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kazak- 
hstan, etc. They have commonalities; but these are not so strong as to 
override specific national consciousness. The future course of their devel- 
opment, policies and relations with the rest of the worid, as also with each 
other, will be influenced by the specificities of each state including geogra- 
phical location, composition of population, problems relating to restructur- 
ing of economies and immediate security threat perceptions of the ruling 
élites. 


Kazakhstan 


The fate of Kazakhstan, which is the largest territorial state having a 
relatively developed industrial base, is closely linked to that of the Russian 
Federation. Both its geostrategic location and the composition of its 
population will gravitate Kazakhstan towards Moscow. Its northern and 
western regions lie beyond the defensible geographical border of Central 
Asia, that is across the Ural mountains. A large majority of the population 
in these districts is Russian. Even otherwise, the total population of 
Kazakhstan is more or less evenly distributed between the Central Asian 
and the Slavic peoples. Although no official statistics about occupational 
distribution of its population are available, the general assumption is that 
Kazakhs are poorly represented in the industrial and urban sectors of the 
Republic’s economy which is largely manned by Russians, Ukrainians and 
Germans. Therefore, any attempt to whip up Islamic or Turkic nationalist 
fervour in Kazakhstan will strengthen separatist feelings among the Slavic/ 
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European population. This, in turn, will reopen the border dispute between 
the Russian Federation and Kazakhstan. Whereas Russia lays claim to the 
northern districts of Kazakhstan, the Kazakhs believe that Orenburg, 
Kazan and Samara rightfully belong to them. Pan-Turkic fervour in 
Kazakhstan will also lead to conflict with the People’s Republic of China 
by reopening the border dispute. Some 800,000 Kazakhs and 5.5 million 
Uighurs live in Kingiang province. These ground realities compel Kazak- 
hstan to pursue a policy of close friendship with Russia. Therefore, of all 
Central Asian leaders, President Nursultan Nazarbayev is the most ardent 
supporter of maintaining harmonious relations with Moscow. There is no 
other way by which Kazakhstan and Russia can maintain and preserve 
their territorial integrity. Because of its geopolitics, Kazakhstan will con- 
tinue to gravitate towards Russia for decades to come. 


Tajikistan 


On the other end of the spectrum is Tajikistan which is the smallest and 
poorest state in Central Asia. Situated in south-eastern Central Asia, 
Tajikistan is surrounded by Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan in the west and 
north, China in the east and Afghanistan in the south. It is spread over an 
area of 1,43,100 sq. km, of which 93 per cent is mountainous. Its total 
population is 5.6 million, of which 62 per cent is Tajik, 24 per cent Uzbek, 
8 per cent Russian, 2 per cent Tatar and 14 per cent others. About 3.3 
million Tajiks live in Afghanistan. Tajikistan has inherited border disputes 
with its three neighbours: Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and China. The dispute 
between Uzbekistan and Tajikistan is most contentious. On the basis of 
linguistic ties, the Tajiks lay claim over the ancient cities of Samarkand and 
Bukhara, whereas the Uzbeks have periodically voiced their claim over the 
entire Ferghana Valley which includes Osh district of Kyrgyzstan and a 
part of Khojent district in Tajikistan. 
The conflict in Tajikistan is viewed differently by different analysts and 
observers. On the one hand, it is termed as a conflict between remnants of 
the Communist old guard and its supporters, and a broad coalition of 
Islamic fundamentalists, liberal intellectuals, fledgling businessmen and 
representatives of Kurgan-Tiube Kullas factions from southem Tajikistan 
which during the Soviet period generally remained unrepresented in the 
power structures of Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. The Turkic Republics of 
Central Asia—Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan—perceive it to be a conflict 
between modern secular forces and Islamic fundamentaksts, supported by 
certain Afghan Mujahideen groups operating in northern Afghanistan. 
Consequently the Uzbeks, Kazakhs and Kyrgyz, with the support of the 
Russians, are determined to contain Islamic fundamentalism in Tajikistan 
itself, lest it open the floodgates of political Islam in the rest of the Central 
Asian Republics. However, any durable solution to the conflict in Tajikistan 
will remain a distant dream until political stability returns to Afghanistan. The 
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geopolitics of Tajikistan is closely intertwined with that of Afghanistan, 
and any hope of a geopolitical community of Central Asia, Afghanistan, 
Iran and Pakistan taking shape amounts to building castles in the air. The 
century-old ambitious project of building a railroad linking Pakistan with 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, must wait for decades to come. Any such 
project will reduce the importance of the Iranian project linking Central 
Asia through Turkmenistan with its own railway system. In December 
1992, Iran and Turkmenistan signed an agreement for the construction of a 
railway line linking Mashhad—Serakhs-Tedzhen. With the successful com- 
pletion of this rail link, Central Asia will have direct access to the Iranian 
port of Bander Abbas. This, in turn, will give a boost to the growing trade 
and commerce in Central Asia. 


Turkmenistan 


Turkmenistan, situated in the south-west of Central Asia, is bound by 
Uzbekistan on the north and east, Afghanistan on the south and Iran on 
the west; the Caspian Sea on the north-west divides it from Azerbaijan. It 
is spread over an area of 4,88,100 sq. km and its total population is 3.8 
million. The Turkmens are a mix of Turkic tribes and an ancient non- 
Turkic population. Before the Russian conquest, Turkmenistan, like Azerbai- 
jan, was a part of the Persian Empire. Contrary to popular belief of Tran’s 
growing influence in Tajikistan or any other Central Asian Republic, Iran 
appears to be concentrating on reviving and strengthening its ties with 
Turkmenistan. Iran concluded a memorandum of friendship and cooperation 
with Turkmenistan in May 1992 which envisaged close cooperation between 
the two countries in political, economic, cultural and technological fields. 
Since then scores of agreements, encompassing economic cooperation, 
cultural exchange, cooperation in the field of transport and communication, 
and foreign policy consultations, have been concluded between the two 
countries. The opening of border trade between them and the provision of 
trans-shipment of Turkmen oil, gas and other goods through Iran have 
provided Turkmenistan an alternate route to the world market, thus reducing 
its dependence on Russia. President Sapurmurad Niazov has adopted an 
open door policy towards Islam, which is emerging as a powerful force in 
the Republic. In fact, he is working in concert with Islamic groups to 
consolidate his regime. In short, Turkmenistan is rapidly moving away not 
only from Russia but also from neighbouring Central Asian Republics, and 
is cultivating Iran. 


` Uzbekistan 
Uzbek scholars generally view and project their country as the heartland of 


Central Asia. It has been the cradle of ancient Central Asian civilization. 
In the ancient and medieval periods, Uzbek cities like Samarkand, Bukhara 
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and Khorezm radiated political, spiritual and cultural influences over the 
entire Islamic world. Most probably, the battle for the minds and hearts of 
Central Asians in the coming decades will probably be influenced and 
determined by the patterns of development in Uzbekistan. 

Uzbekistan’s population is estimated to be around 22 million with an 
annual growth rate of 24 per cent. Of the total population, Uzbeks consti- 
tute 71 per cent, Russians 8 per cent, Tajiks 5 per cent, and others 6 per 
cent. Uzbekistan does not have common borders with Russia, China, Iran 
or Turkey. On its south, however, lies Afghanistan which is separated by 
the mighty Amu Darya (River Oxus). The contiguous northern provinces 
of Afghanistan like Balkh, Samangon and Kunduz have a strong Uzbek 
presence which is estimated to be 1.5 million. 

Like other constituent republics of the CIS, Uzbekistan is engaged in the 
process of restructuring its economic, political, educational and cultural 
institutions. It is also redefining its relations with the CIS and the outside 
world at large. During the preceding five years, there has been a flurry of 
visits of high-level foreign delegations to Uzbekistan, and Uzbek leaders 
have reciprocated these visits. An analysis of speeches and statements made 
by the Uzbek leadership clearly shows that of all Turkic-speaking Central 
Asian Republics, including Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan shows a marked tilt 
towards Turkey. President Islam Karimov portrays Turkey as “the closest 
friendly country” and describes Uzbek—Turkish relations as “eternal”. 
In one of his speeches, he expressed his conviction that the day will come 
when people’s representatives of Uzbekistan and Turkey “will meet in the 
same parliament”.” In May 1992, Uzbekistan requested Turkey to repre- 
sent it in foreign states and international organizations. Later, the Foreign 
Ministry of Uzbekistan clarified that Turkish embassies will represent and 
protect the rights and interest of Uzbekistan on foreign soil for a mutually 
agreed period. The two countries have also concluded an agreement that 
permits the printing of Uzbek banknotes io Turkey. 

Such pan-Turkic sentiments, as are being openly expressed by Uzbek 
leaders, are not shared by Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Turkmen or Azeri leaders, 
though they are all enamoured and influenced in varying degrees by the 
Turkish model of development. For instance, President Nursultan Nazarbayev ` 
of Kazakhstan once said that Turkey and Kazakhstan have “many common 
points and historical ties”. However, he hastened to add that “this does not 
mean we will give precedence to Turkey; we are open to all countries”. He 
further elaborated that his country wished to take advantage of the experi- 
ences of all countries in its transition to a free market economy." 


* SWB/SU/1322 A-4/1, 6 March 1992. 
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Kyrgyzstan 


Unlike Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan has adopted a neutral, 
ambivalent middle path. Though willing to give Turkey special preference, 
President Askar Akayev says that he is determined to maintain relations 
with all countries on the basis of mutual respect. He thinks that success or 
failure of pan-Turkism depends on an economic upturn in Kyrgyzstan. He 
does not, for the present, foresee the danger of pan-Turkism or pan- 
Islamism. But if the economic restructuring fails, Akayev warns, the emer- 
gence of these movements “may become a real threat”. 

The ambivalent attitude of Kyrgyzstan is a manifestation of its geography 
and demography. It does not feel the encumbrance of Russian presence as 
strongly as is the case with Kazakhstan. But the percentage of Russian 
population in Kyrgyzstan is not as low as in Uzbekistan. Russians in 
Kyrgyzstan constitute 21 per cent of its total population of about 4.6 
million. Moreover, Kyrgyzstan has never been a strong centre of pan- 
Turkic or pan-Islamic movements. The Kyrgyz are racially Mongoloid, and 
speak a north-west Turkic dialect (Kipchak) of the Altaic Languages. 

“Their customary occupation has been pastoral nomadism. Islam has a very 
weak influence over the Kyrgyz even though they profess and practise it 
like other Central Asians. Kyrgyz Islam is of a different variety, having a 
rich mix of pre-Islamic totemism, demonism and other beliefs. Moreover, 
pan-Turkism and pan-Islamism are basically urban phenomena; and 
Kyrgyzstan, even after more than seventy years of Soviet social engineering, 
has a very weak socio-economic urban sector. 


The New Great Game 


The geo-political mode! of Greater Central Asia is based on the assumption 
of regional economic communities acquiring greater political and strategic 
importance. Improvement in transport and telecommunication systems is 
another determinant of this model. However, this model does not have a 
strategic core; it is an amorphous system, loose and open. 

The geo-politics of contemporary Central Asia will thus be qualitatively 
different from the nineteenth-century Great Game between Tsarist Russia _ 
and the British Empire. The Great Game was a game of high politics—a 
game of colonization and military contest between the two empires. Each 
feared the other. The British Empire feared that the Tsarist Empire was 
striving to weaken and destabilize its hold over India. Whereas the Russians 
believed that the British were engaged in sabotaging their attempts to 
occupy Central Asia. Afghanistan was caught in this Great Game and 
ultimately became a buffer state. 


4 SWB/SU/1250 A-4/2, 19 December 1991. 
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The New Great Game has nothing to do with high politics of the two 
imperialist powers. The New Great Game, if at all it could be described as’ 
such, pertains to low politics. It is about creating niches of influence in 
Central Asia by neighbouring countries. It also relates to politics of oil and 
natural gas, and who controls how much. Many Western MNCs are striving 
to acquire interests in oil exploration, refining, and processing in the 
Caspian basin, while Russia wants to retain its hold over joint oil ventures. 
The New Great Game is also about new trade routes. The development 
and opening of new routes undermine the monopolist hold enjoyed by 
Russia, and therefore it sees the opening of new routes as a source of 
penetration of pan-Turkism and pan-Islamism in the region. However, as 
of now there is no Islamic concert in Central Asia. On the contrary, there is 
fierce competition among neighbouring Muslim countries, namely Iran, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Turkey, for alternate routes and influence 
building in this region. Once again, Afghanistan is becoming an important 
target of the New Great Game. The presence of transnational communities 
and the legacy of Soviet occupation have further complicated the nature of 
this New Game. But essentially it is concerned with low politics. 


_ Conclusion 

Low politics will determine, or to a significant extent influence, political 
and economic development in Russia, and the nature of its relations with 
Central Asia: whether it continues to remain the hegemonic power, or it 
becomes just another regional actor with its influence gradually declining, 
as the Central Asians decide to choose new economic partners and restore 
centuries-old ties with neighbouring countries. Low politics will also 
determine/restrict the role of Iran in the region. Since the New Great 
Game involves the investment of billions of dollars for the exploration and 
development of oil fields, it will have far-reaching strategic implications as 
the development of Central Asian oil will reduce the dependence of major 
industrialized countries on Gulf oil. Thus, according to one Western 
observer: “With billions of dollars and crucial strategic influence at stake, 
the struggle for control over the vast oil resources in Caucasus and Central 
Asia is a tale of political intrigue, fierce commercial competition, geo- 
strategic rivalries, ethnic feuding and elusive independence.”” 

At present, the exploration of oil, keeping in view the world production 
of oil and its demand, may not be economically viable in Central Asia. 
However, with the increasing demand for oil in the world market in the 
coming decades, it would become profitable to explore new fields so as to 
reduce dependence on Persian Gulf oil. But as the demand for oil products 


P See “The Politics of Oul in the Caucasus and Central Ama”, Adelphi Papers, no 300, 
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grows, so will competition among actors, both sovereign countries as well as 
MNCs, which have the capacity to make huge investments in risky ventures. 
Whether such competition could be categorized as a zero-sum game, there 
is no consensus among scholars and experts. Certainly, the nature and 
scope of present-day competition are qualitatively different from those of 
the nineteenth-century Great Game. 
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Turkey and the Republics of Central Asia: 
Emerging Relations and Dilemmas 
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Central Asia’s Rise to Independence 


The dismemberment of the Soviet Union has brought profound transform- 
ation in the nature of international politics. Graham E. Fuller likened its 
disintegration to the collapse of the Ottoman and Hapsburg empires during 
the First World War.' Following the empires’ disintegration, Central Asia 
catapulted mto the arena of international politics. Its attainment of sovereign 
status has been unique of sorts. Unlike most other postcolonial nation- 
states, the Central Asian Republics did virtually nothing against the Soviet 
power to gain their freedom. It dawned upon them suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, a la Gorbachev’s pet policies of Perestroika (restructuring) and 
Glasnost (openness). There were no liberation movements or anything of 
the kind, in any of the five Republics—Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turk- 
menistan, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan—clamouring for political indepen- 
dence from the USSR. 

Initially, the international community’s response to the Soviet demise was 
characterized by circumspection, for the former was conscious of the unpre- 
dictable consequences that such a historic event may unleash. To its allies, the 
eclipse of the Soviet Union was a sad denouement, as, during the Cold War 
era, it stood solidly behind them in their hour of need. Sensing the 
inevitability of its impending end, the West enthusiastically greeted the rise 
to independence of the three Baltic republics—Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. However, in the case of Muslim-majority Central Asia. it viewed the 
ferment leading to independence askance. In the Muslim world, on the 
other hand, Central Asia evoked fraternal feelings and rekindled nostalgia. 
It momentarily made them think about Muslims’ future with hope and 
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expectations. Most of the Muslim states responded favourably to Central 
Asia’s adieu to Soviet rule. Of all Muslim states, it was Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia that evinced keenest interest in the unfolding of 
developments in Central Asia from the very beginning. They immediately 
deployed their diplomatic machineries with a view to moulding the policies 
of the nascent sovereign states to serve their geostrategic, ideological, 
economic and political objectives. Besides, non-governmental organizations 
from these Muslim states rushed to the spot to assess for themselves the 
unfolding of developments in the region. 

Even though Central Asia experienced a sudden and relatively nonviolent 
transition from the Communist to post-Communist political forms (under 
the rubric of nationalist, “democratic” ones), ideological indeterminism 
seems to be reigning in Central Asia. With Iran, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
being in the region, armed with their respective diplomatic strategies and 
manoeuvres, Islamic fundamentalism was supposed to fill the gap created 
by the disappearance of Communism. Motives of Islamic fundamentalism 
were attributed to the activities of these states in the region, with the 
possible exception of Turkey. With the identification of Islamic funda- 
mentalism as the incoming force in the region, the simultaneous creation of 
a scare scenario became, a logical next step. 

Turkey, for one, has been strongly affected by these historic changes in 
its regional foreignpolicy environment. For the first time since the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a Turkic world has blossomed, giving Turkey 
potential new foreignpolicy clout from the Balkans across the Caucasus 
and into Central Asia and western China (Xinjiang). These geopolitical 
opportunities have inevitably and dramatically changed the character of 
Turkey itself, which was once an isolationist, Eurocentred NATO ally and 
one of the founder-members of the Organization. Other states, located far 
away from Central Asia, followed the lead taken by Turkey and others, by, 
initiating diplomatic moves towards the region. 

This article seeks to examine the contours of the evolving relationship 
and the consequent dilemmas that such a relationship may throw up 
between Central Asia on the one hand, and Turkey on the other. This 
evolving relationship and the latent issues that it draws into its framework 
would be analysed from a tridimensional perspective: ideological (cultural 
and religious), political and economic. The specific intents of this essay 
confine the geographical expression of “Central Asia” to include high 
media-profile Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, and occasionally reported Turk- 
menistan. However, the other two states of the region, Kyrgyzstan and 
Kazakhstan, will be drawn into the analytic frame insofar as they have a 
bearing upon those three Central Asian states which fall within the purview 
of this article. - 
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Turkey and the Post-Cold War International Order: Search for a Role 


For more than forty years since the end of the Second World War, 
Turkey’s external and defence policies were guided by a perceived Soviet 
threat. Such a perception prodded the Turkish éliteto forge close defence 
and political ties with the United States, and to serve as NATO’s bulwark 
against Communist expansion in the Middle East. Consequently, Turkey 
became a member of military alliances sponsored by the West. 

The end of East-West polarization in world politics, the collapse of 
Communist regimes in eastern Europe, and the demise of the USSR were 
greeted with mixed feelings by Turkey’s political leaders. They welcomed 
the disappearance of the military threat posed by the former Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw pact allies. At the same time, they were apprehensive that 
Turkey might lose its strategic importance for the West in the post-Cold 
War era. Their concern was compounded by the strain between Turkey 
and its Western European NATO allies over its cherished aim to obtain 
full membership in the European Community. Kemalist Turkey, since its 

‘inception, looked towards the West for inspiration, identity and statecraft 
model. Its foreign policy too was oriented towards the West. 

During the Communist era, the Soviet leaders followed a policy of 
keeping the Turkic peoples of Central Asia away from contacts with the 

™ outside world, particularly with Kemalist Turkey. Turkey was also respons- 
ible for the reinforcement of such a Soviet policy. The founder of the 
modem Turkish republic, Kemal Ataturk, defined Turkish national identity 
exclusively with reference to Turks living within the country’s physical 
borders. This strategy was designed to strengthen Turkish nationalism at 
home and to preclude possible irredentist activities on behalf of the so- 
called “Outside Turks” in neighbouring states. The Cold War and the rise 
of Soviet military power reinforced Turkish belief in the wisdom of strict 
adherence to Ataturk’s policy. Guided by these factors, the Turks dis- 
played little interest in developing close contacts with the Turkic people 
of the Soviet Union.? However, the above scenario had to undergo a 
drastic change with the rise of post-Soviet, post-Communist Central Asia 
and its settling down to the reality of sovereign statehood. As Kremlin’s 
authority declined and the Soviet state headed towards a break-up, Turkey 
departed from its traditional policy and began to establish contacts with the 
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Turkic Republics. By 1991, these contacts had increased considerably 
amidst a flurry of diplomatic visits accompanied by the signing of economic, 
commercial and cultural agreements between Turkey and the five Turkic 
Republics. 

Following the redundance of the Cold War, Turkey’s élites bern to find 
new strategies to guard against its possible isolation from the emerging 
economic and political institutions of Europe, and to reassert its importance 
as a regional power. These concerns have injected a new dynamism into 
the conduct of Turkish foreign policy in 1991-92. The late Turkish President 
Turgut Ozal, the chief architect of Turkey’s new foreignpolicy initiatives, 
frequently spoke of finding a new regional role for Turkey in the aftermath, 
of the Gulf War (1990). Turkey’s strong support to the US-led coalition 
attack against Iraq, for the liberation of Kuwayt, was intended to make 
itself relevant to the post-Soviet and the post-Cold War international 
system. Ankara’s leadership in the establishment of the Black Sea Economic 
Cooperation Organization was another example of Turkey’s search for 
new strategies to reassert its regional importance. By establishing trade, 
banking and transport links among its constituent states—Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Russia, Moldova, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan— 
the Black Sea Cooperation scheme intended to create a new regional 
economic bloc that would also facilitate closer political ties.’ In the twin 
regions of Caucasus and Central Asia, Turkey’s potential as an important 
player stemmed mainly from the common ethnic, linguistic and religious 
ties between the Turks in Turkey and the nearly 50 million Turkic peoples 
who lived in Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan, and constituted 85 per cent of the former Soviet Union's 
Muslim population.‘ 


Turkey as the Role Model 


Initially, independent Central Asia gave Turkey an unprecedented high- 
profile diplomatic image with its leaders making frequent sojourns to 
Ankara. The West, in particular the United States of America, was happy 
to see Turkey getting the limelight, for the latter was the former’s Cold 
War and post-Cold War ally (to the extent of Turkey’s cooperation in the 
US-led coalition attack against Iraq in 1990). This was in stark contrast to 
its traditional policy of noninvolvement in Middle Eastern conflicts. Turkey 
felt that its active support to the Western-led anti-Iraqi offensive would 
fetch it foreignpolicy dividends in a post-Cold War international order. 
Turkey perceived that in such an order, it could be a prospective bridge 
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between the Capitalist world and the former Soviet Central Asian Repub- 
lics; a model of market reforms for the future economic restructuring of 
scores of newly-formed states in the region; a prototype frontline secular 
republic in the face of the Islamist challenge from Iran and from movements 
in the Arab World. Turkey’s selfperception regarding its potential role in 
this regard was further reinforced when the United States decidéd to stall 
Iran’s efforts to spread its influence and ideology in the region, by following 
what it termed “the policy of containment”. It found in Turkey a willing 
ally to do its bidding in the area. 

Central Asia’s Communist-turned-nationalist leaders looked towards 
Turkey for historical moorings, a statecraft model and economic aid. 
Independence caught them off guard and they could not formulate well- 
knit policies towards their borderlands. Their policies lacked national 
consensus. Before the dawn of independence, they had little experience in 
the nitty-gritties of diplomacy.’ Sovereign status caused the Central Asian 
leaders to hastily put together foreign ministries and search for diplomatic 
personnel in order to enable them to interact with the external world. 
There were few diplomats of Central Asian stock in the old Soviet Foreign 
Office, who were either of ambassadorial rank or spoke foreign languages 
or had served in Western capitals.‘ Career diplomats of Central Asian 

origin were usually relegated to Soviet embassies in Africa or Asia and 
~ served at junior levels.’ 

As the Soviet state had ruled Central Asia for more than seven decades 
and consciously kept the Republics in isolation from the rest of the world, 
they suffered from an acute dearth of knowledge about foreign countries 
which was not a happy situation for any newly independent state. They had 
barely few experienced academics or officials available, who could guide 
their Governments through the global diplomatic minefield. They had to 
virtually begin their international careers on a clean slate. For instance big- 
sized nuclear Kazakhstan could only muster some twenty diplomats from 
Moscow, and none of them had any experience in the West,* whereas 
Turkmenistan could obtain a dozen, and Tajikistan even fewer.’ In 
December 1991, Turkmenistan’s Foreign Ministry was manned by twenty 
officials only; none of whom had any experience of dealing with the outside 
world.” “Ignorance of the outside world was so enormous, the lack of 
experience so obvious, the shortage of expertise so debilitating [sic], that 
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Asian diplomats described their initial handling of foreign affairs as child- 
like.”" Before they could meaningfully relate themselves to the outside 
world, the latter caught them up. Iran, Turkey and Pakistan were the 
pioneers of early diplomatic moves in the region. Even before the Soviet 
Empire formally broke up, high-level Iranian, Turkish and Pakistani 
delegations toured the area. Their diplomatic behaviour was guided by 
fierce competition to secure influence and leverage in the region. This 
eventually determined Central Asia’s foreignpolicy course. The inputs for 
their foreignpolicy formulations thus emanated from external sources. 
However, these states are still in the process of formulating a coherent 
notion of their national identities, national interests, and friends and foes., 

Turkey’s initial euphoria towards sovereign Central Asia was buttressed 
by common culture. The languáges of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kyrgyz- 
stan, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan are Turkic dialects, their peoples come 
from Turkic stock, and naturally, therefore, their leaders looked first 
towards Turkey for political inspiration and economic aid. The apparent 
ethnic symbiosis between Central Asia and Turkey overwhelmed Turkısh 
leaders and they began to perceive their country’s role in Central Asia in 
grandiose terms. President Turgut Ozal professed that “the coming century 
will be a Turkic age”.” Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel spoke of the 
Turkic world “from the Adriatic coast to the Great Wall of China”.” 
Turkish intellectuals proudly professed that from the Balkans to China 
(Xinjiang), a Turk could now sojourn freely, meeting with his own people 
and communicating in his own language. Central Asian scholars were even 
more eulogistic. Kazakh scholar Almez Estekov said: 


There is one cultural world based on the Turkic languages. Turkey, 
having achieved nationhood, is the head of this world. The Crimean 
Tatars and the Azeris are the neck and shoulders. The Kazakhs are the 
heart. The Uzbeks and Turkomen, with their nomadic traditions, are 
the legs. Though the body is torn apart, the old roots and language are 
still there." 


Descriptions of this kind have a tendency to mesh with what may be called 
“Turkicization”, a phenomenon which the élites of Turkey are so fond of. 
The peoples of Central Asia, except Tajikistan, are ethnically, linguistically 
and religiously related to Turkey. Both the sides profess the Sunni variant 
of Islam and belong to the Hanafi school of legal thought (Madhhab). 
Even though pan-Turkism was identified with the Ottoman Empire, the 
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former did not fail to leave its imprint on the psychological and emotional 
make-up of the Turkish élites as well as the masses. The busy diplomatic 
traffic between Ankara and the Central Asian capitals seems to suggest 
that the latter have offered Turkey a new opportunity to evolve and put 
into effect such a grand diplomatic strategy. 


The Islamic Factor: Internal and External Dimensions 


Turkey’s subtle use of Islam in its foreignpolicy towards Central Asia 
seems to have been prompted by two events: the territorial dispute between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan; and the “ethnic cleansing” of Muslims in Bosnia— 
Herzegovina. In the Armenian—Azerbaijani conflict over the disputed 
territory of Nagorno-Karabakh, Turkey sided with the Azeris. This was 
induced by strident public opinion at home. Turkish people’s ethnic empathy 
with the Azeris weighed heavily in favour of the government’s pro-Azeri 
stand. Besides it was reinforced by Turkey’s geographical proximity to 
Azerbaijan, centuries-old trading links between Baku and Istanbul, and 
mutual.antipathy towards Armenia. Calls for Turkish military offensive 
against Armenia were also made. However, the government adopted a 
moderate stand, as it apprehended that “a strong anti-American posture 
will inevitably have negative effects upon Turkey’s relationship with the 
West and the USA in particular”.* Notwithstanding their own antipathy 
towards Armenians—and despite their ethnic affinity with Azerbaijanis— 
Turkish leaders have recognized the constraints they face in the Armenian— 
Azerbaijani conflict. As a way out, the Turkish Government volunteered 
to act as mediator between the combatants. Armenia was a constituent 
part of the Turkish Ottoman Empire and the Armenians did not have 
pleasant memories of Turkish suzerainty. 

Similarly, in the Balkans region, Turkey’s stridency in support of Bosnia— 
Herzegovina is buttressed by history. Turkey lobbied hard in various 
international fora like the United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC), 
to stop the alleged ethnic cleansing policy directed against the Muslims by 
the Serbs. The Muslims of Bosnia—Herzegovina converted to Islam during 
the heyday of Ottoman rule in Central Europe. Turkey’s current foreign- 
policy postures in the Transcaucasian and Balkan regions are influenced by 
historical antecedents of which Islamic heritage constituted a significant 
part. Republican Turkey did not seek to be heir to the Ottoman Empire. In 
fact, Turkish Republicanism was an antithesis to the Ottoman Caliphate as 
the initial measures undertaken by the Republican élite had vindicated." 
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Though the Republic formally aimed at effecting a complete break from 
the past, empirically such attempts at historical disorientation did not bring 
the desired results. 

Ironically, the co-option of Islam by the state was intended to achieve 
secular objectives. It took steps to mould Islam according to its own vision; 
and that vision was provided by Westernization. The “reformed” Islam 
(not to be confused with the Islamists’ endeavours) was expected to promote 
the creation of a society composed of nationalist, scientific minded, and 
anti-traditional (i.e. modern) individuals. The state endeavoured to make 
Islam compatible with Western values and institutions which it vociferously 
championed. The Islam that it conceived of and promoted as the best was an 
Islam confined to the realm of individual conscience and belief. As a result, 
these measures required the state to intervene in ecclesiastical matters with a 
view to ensuring the effective bifurcation of public and private domains. A 
semblance of “social engineering”, somewhat akin to the unsuccessful 
Soviet bid to create a “Socialist Man”, is discernible here. Such a vision of 
Islam promoted by the state—“state” or “official Islam”, in current 
academic parlance—is not unique to Turkey. As may be seen elsewhere in 
the Muslim World, political regimes have resorted to it whenever they 
have perceived a threat from the “oppositional Islam”. 

It is in the backdrop of this state-sponsored Islam that Turkey unveiled 
its diplomatic wares in relation to the Turkic Republics of Central Asia. In 
accordance with this diplomatic strategy, the common religious heritage of 
Turks and Central Asian peoples was given prime importance. The external 
use of religion, in the context of Central Asia, was facilitated by Turkey’s 
internal political dynamics wherein Islamist forces came to occupy consider- 
able political space. The pages that follow will bear this out. Further, with 
the decline of Marxist forces both at home and abroad, the attraction of 
Islam as a viable ideology increased. 


Religious Assistance to Central Asia 


The Muslims of Central Asia, like their counterparts in Turkey, belong 
predominantly to the Sunnite Hanafi school. Turkey’s religious assistance 
to Central Asia was channelled through a state organ, representing the 
“official Islam”, the Directorate of Religious Affairs (DRA). It is one of 
the largest and best-financed government departments which controls 
mosques, religious education, various foundations and charities. The DRA, 
through its Religious Affairs Foundation, provided various types of volun- 
tary aid to Central Asia such as shipments of the Quran and other religious 
books, despatch of ulama (persons well-versed in religious texts), and 
scholarships to Central Asian students intending to pursue the study of 
Islam in Turkey.” “Secular” Turkey was one of the first countries to send 
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ulama to the former Soviet Central Asia; it began with the despatch of 357 
Turkish ulama to these and other states, including Outer Mongolia, during 
the holy month of Ramadan in March 1991."“As a token gesture, Ankara 
shipped typewriters, dictionaries and printing presses, bearing the Latin 
Alphabet, to these states. Further, in March 1992, the DRA despatched 
another batch of seventysix ulama to Central Asia to lead prayers in 
mosques and give sermons; this was followed by an appeal to Turkish 
Muslims for funds to build 100 mosques in the region.” The DRA also 
disclosed that it was funding 197 scholarships for students from Central 
Asia to study at Quranic schools in Istanbul, and that it had shipped more 
than 200,000 religious books to these areas.” The Directorate even prepared 
model sermons to be delivered by imams before congregations at mosques. 
All these measures were taken notwithstanding the fact that the Directorate 
was headed by a religious leader, Mehmet Nuri Yilmaz, who was, at the 
same time, a staunch Kemalist. 

While doing all the aforesaid, Turkey’s leaders, in their public utterances, 
emphasized their country’s secular and modern character. Turkey’s domestic 
political scene seems to be in deep turmoil resulting from a tussle between 
the forces which are determined to uphold and reinforce the Kemalist 
legacy and those which are geared towards according an Islamic orientation to 
Turkey. The latter started proliferating towards the end of the 1960s. Such 
a state of affairs is resulting in an ideological flux which will hardly serve 
Turkey’s foreignpolicy objectives in Central Asia. A Turkish sociologist, 
Busra Ersanli Behar, has’ put the whole raging debate in the following 
perspective: 


Turkey has gone so far in the Kemalist direction that many people think 
it is time for some balance in the other direction. There is widespread 
feeling that this country needs a synthesis of secularism and Islam. A 
real cultural debate has begun in Turkey. It is exciting and frightening, 
because nobody can say how it will come out.” 


The raging domestic debate between Kemalism and political Islam in 
Turkey is being keenly observed by Western academic and political circles. 
The alleged inclinations of the Islam-oriented Welfare Party (Refah Partisi, 
RP) and its leader and Prime Minister Professor Necmettin Erbakan, to 
introduce the Shari’at in Turkey has enraged diehard secularists and 
women’s rights activists at home. The outcome of this debate, it may be 
conjectured. will have far-reaching implications for Turkey’s domestic as 
well as external policies. 
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It may be appropriate here to venture into a comparison between Kemalist 
Turkey and Soviet-ruled Central Asia. Soviet Central Asia, during more 
than seventy years of Communist rule, witnessed a form of secularism 
which in effect meant militant atheism. Anti-religious propaganda was the 
declared policy of the Soviet state, even though occasionally some minor 
concessions were given to religion. Such concessions were merely tactical 
in nature, the continuance of which depended on the requirements of a 
particular strategy at a particular point of time. Ataturk’s laicism recognized 
Islam’s private domain but denied to it any public or autonomous space in 
Turkey’s political landscape. Expressions of Islam’s role in the public sphere 
came under strict government supervision and control. Religion was subordi- 
nated to the state. It became part of the state structure.” However, in both 
the cases, the Sufi Orders (tarigats/brotherhoods) kept up the banner of Islam 
by underground activities in the countryside. As the contemporary scene 
indicates, militant secularism, either of the Soviet variety or of the Kemalist 
hue, never did succeed in obliterating the imprint of Islam from the minds 
and actions of the respective peoples. 

With independence, the Soviet stranglehold on religious activity in Central 
Asia came to an end. Already during the later years of Perestroika 
(1989-91), taking advantage of religious freedom and the liberalization of 
foreign travel in the USSR, hundreds of Welfare Party and Nationalist 
Labour Party activists travelled to Muslim-majority Soviet Republics to 
build contacts with anybody and everybody interested in Islam and/or pan- 
Turkism, and help the people there rediscover their Islamic and Turkic 
roots.” 

The Sufi orders, both within and outside the region, made full use of the 
transformed situation. Central Asia’s Nakshbandi order has a longstanding 
history of ties with its counterpart in Turkey. Some of Turkey’s political 
parties, for instance, Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi, 
ANAP), had Islamic segments of Nakshbandi persuasion. The latter was 
said to constitute the single most powerful faction within the ANAP. When 
the party came to power in 1983, the Nakshbandis emerged as the single 
most important lobbying group in Turkish politics. Ozal himself was reported 
to have had Nakshbandi loyalties.* Under his policy of economic liberal- 
ization, Muslim associations, foundations and charities flourished with 
wide-ranging activities. Thus in his external policies towards Central Asia, 
Ozal took due advantage of the organizational support and facilities provided 
by the Nakshbandi order. 


2 For details, see Sami Zubaida, “Turkish Islam and National Identity”, Middle East 
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Turkey and the European Union 
Another area where Turkey’s foreignpolicy dilemma is manifested is the 
case of Turkey's full membership to the European Union for which it 
applied in 1987. It is an issue which is capable of affecting Turkey’s 
identity. It is worth noting here that since 1923, attaining membership of 
the European family of nations has been the foreignpolicy goal of Republican 
Turkey. 

Republican Turkey’s strong projection of its secular identity/credentials 
and the Western orientation of its élites did not lead to its acceptance as full 
member of the European Union. Instead, in early 1990, the European 
Community decided to indefinitely defer negotiations on Turkey’s full 
membership. The justification, inter alia, was Turkey’s poor human rights 
record. The Community’s argument does not cut much ice with the Turkish 
people. Instead, in their perception Turkey is being denied EC membership 
on religious grounds. Such a perception was reinforced by President Tur- 
gut Ozal’s remark to a reporter, representing Der Spiegel (The Mirror), a 
German Magazine, in late 1991. When asked why he thought Turkey was 
not being accepted into the EC, Ozal replied: “I think it is because you 
[Europeans] are Christian and we [Turks] are Muslims.”~ 

Moreover, Turkey’s religio-political parties themselves are opposed to EC 
membership. The Welfare Party (as did its earlier incarnations, the National 
Order Party and the National Salvation Party) does not want Turkey to be 
an EC member on the grounds that the Community allegedly represents a 
“Christian—Zionist plot”.* This perception brings the conspiracy theory 
into sharp focus. In such a scenario, Turkey’s prospects of politico- 
economic integration with Europe appear distant. The European Com- 
munity, on its part, feels that Turkey’s transnational ethnic bonds with 
Caucasia and Central Asia have opened new opportunities for Ankara in 
the foreignpolicy arena. That may perhaps be a reason for its lukewarm 
attitude towards Turkey’s full absorption into the Community. : 

The EU decision, as cited above, pricked Turkish national pride and led 
to anti-EU feelings in the country. In the ranks of the pro-EU Turkish 
establishment, a sense of desperation is noticeable. Consequently, they are 
developing a siege mentality, caught between the twin pressures of deteri- 
orating EU-Turkey relations and the growth of anti-EU sentiments at 
home. Cracks in the pro-Western foreignpolicy consensus are already 
discernible. An inchoate polarization between secularism and Islam, both 
in the domestic and external spheres, is likely to exacerbate Turkey’s 
dilemmas. 


3 Middle East International (London), 10 January 1992, p. 19. 
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The religio-political parties, the Welfare Party and the Refah Partisi 
(RP) in particular have been gaining ground in Turkey’s political landscape. 
Even its detractors agree that Refah is the only political party with efficient 
organization and internal discipline.” To prove that they have an alter- 
native to established Turkish foreignpolicy, these religio-political parties 
are looking towards the Islamic world and are trying to consolidate rela- 
tions with the latter. Professor Necmettin Erbakan’s Welfare Party is 
Islam-centric in its foreignpolicy orientation. In an open display of his 
Islamic political loyalties, Erbakan was quoted to have said in one of his 
books published in the vernacular in 1991: “Instead of trying to join the 
Community ... Turkey should initiate an Islamic Common Market.”™ 
After assuming power in June 1996, in coalition with the former Premier 
Ms Tansu Ciller’s True Path Party (Dogru Yol Partisi, DYP), Erbakan 
made a number of high profile visits to Iran and Libya among other 
countries, besides performing haj to Makkah. Ankara has also played a 
key role in developing an Islamic economic bloc. In October 1995, Turkey 
and seven other predominantly Muslim countries— Bangladesh, Egypt, 
Indonesia, Iran, Malaysia, Nigeria and Pakistan— announced that they 
had agreed to form a new economic bloc, to be known collectively as the 
Developing Eight (D8). The D8 is expected to be formally launched in 
mid-1997. 

The West, the United States of America in particular, desires and 
expects Turkey to do its bidding in the region. The US wants that before 
the political élites of Central Asia, Turkey should project itself as the 
model of secularism, free market economy, and political pluralism. Turkish 
élites too have acquiesced in the projection of such a role model for 
` emulation by Central Asian leaders. Assumption of this role model by 
Turkey may imply its readiness to thwart the rise of political Islam in the 
region, and to counter attempts by Iran to increase its influence and 
leverage in the region. The West’s high expectations from Turkey can be 
gauged from the following. 

The North-Atlantic Treaty Organization did not die following the end of 
the Cold War. Instead, in the present post-Cold War era, the US is actively 
involved in effecting an eastward expansion of NATO, much to the chagrin 
of Russia. The Organization was wary of Islam’s assertive role in Muslim 
Central Asia. Its Chief, Manfred Woerner, said in Moscow in February 
1992 that Islamic fundamentalists were becoming increasingly strong in the 
Muslim republics and that this did not conform to the Organization’s 
interests. NATO looked towards Turkey to redress the balance.” It may be 
mentioned here that Islam is not the sole factor responsible for identity 
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formation among Central Asian peoples. No less important than Islam are 
ethnicity, economic organization and regionalism.” 

In February 1992, during his visit to Washington, Premier Demirel 
presented President George Bush with a thirteen-point programme on 
Central Asia. The Turkish premier proposed, among other things, that all 
assistance to the region by America, other Western powers and Turkey be 
coordinated through the newly formed Central Asian Trade Bank in Turkey. 
In the political sphere, Demirel reportedly reassured Bush that by provid- 
ing the Central Asian republics with a viable secular model, Turkey would 
act as an American conduit to these states, thus joining Washington’s 
battle to keep Iran and its version of Islamic fundamentalism out of the 
region.” Bush, on his part, stated that “in a region of changing tides, 
Turkey endures as a beacon of stability”.” 


Military as the Guarantor of Secularism 


The role of the Turkish military as the guardian of the state’s Kemalist 
ideological frontiers (including their offshoot, Westernization) and its con- 
stitutionally sanctioned political role, through the instrumentality of the 
National Security ‘Council (NSC), may dampen the enthusiasm of any civilian 
dispensation to use Islam on either the domestic or external front. Of late, the 
Erbakan-led coalition government was told by the military, in no uncertain 
terms, to curb Islamic fundamentalists and their activities. This is because the 
1982 Constitution has further enhanced the position of the Council. It stipulates 
that the recommendations of the Council be given priority over those of 
the council of ministers. In empirical terms, such a stipulation gets translated 
into the military’s veto power over civilian authority. Further, the number 
and weight of senior commanders participating in the Council also increased 
at the cost of civilian members. 

Viewed from the standpoint of liberal democracy, the Turkish political 
model may sound anachronistic and incongruent. It is doubtful whether 
such a model, touted as role model for Central Asia by the West, will be 
acceptable to these new states. A discrepancy may be noticed here. The 
Western states are critical of Turkey’s human rights record and use it as an 
excuse for withholding from Turkey full membership to the European 
Union. At the same time, they advocate the Turkish style of democracy for 
Central Asia. Meanwhile, in Central Asia itself, political leadership is still 
in the hands of authoritarian rulers. It is not sure whether and when they 
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will give up existing authoritarian structures for democratic ones which 
require different set of authority (and concomitantly, responsibility) struc- 
tures. Untrammelled exercise of power has been a political legacy bequeathed 
to them by the Soviet-era politicians. It is a type of political culture with 
which Central Asian rulers have been very familiar. Democratic opposition 
is either proscribed or allowed a circumscribed political space. In view of 
this, the emulation of the Turkish model by Central] Asia 1s beset with 
dilemmas. i 


Conclusion 


The contradictions between political Islam (Islamism) and secularism in 
Turkey, which may impinge upon its foreignpolicy orientation, are not 
merely the ingredients in the contest for political power. They are also 
rooted in two mutually exclusive world views. An observation made more 
than a decade ago, still holds good in the present context: “The struggle 
(between political Islam and secularism] has been a multi-level one, and 
more in the nature of confrontation, or even a clash, between two conflict- 
ing views of the world in general, and of Turkey’s present and future in 
particular”.” 

Contemporary Turkey is at the political crossroads. Germane to its 
foreignpolicy is the question of its identity. Turkish foreignpolicy has not 
yet found a safe anchor. Much to the chagrin of its Westernized and 
secularized élites, Turkey has not been able, till dute, to fully absorb itself 
into the European comity of nations. That this inability is not of its own 
making is a different matter. The Islamists, predominantly absorbed by the 
Refah, do not have to suffer undue worry on this count. They seek to 
identify Turkey with the East with which it has ancient links. The 
Muslim World is Refah’s external constituency. Unlike the secularists, it 
intends to bring into effect some form of Islamism in the domestic sphere. 
Unless Turkey overcomes these contradictory pulls to the mutual satisfaction 
of all its politically significant segments, the present dilemmas in the 
foreignpolicy arena will continue to haunt its decisionmakers. 

Having experienced Tzarist as well as Soviet rule for more than a 
century, sovereign Central Asia wants to jealously guard its freedom and is 
not likely to fall under the suzerainty of any power or constellation of 
powers—be it in the name of pan-Turkism or pan-Islamism. Some analysts 
have talked about the feasibility of the revival of pan-Turkism in the new 
context of independent Central Asia and Turkey’s search for a geopolitical 
identity enmeshing with the former.” So far, such projections have not 
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materialized. Instead, talk of pan-Turkism may reflect Turkey’s condes- 
cending attitude towards the peoples of Central Asia.” The latter may not 
welcome such posturings. Moreover, no ideological preference has so far 
been indicated by the Central Asian states. The old Communist nomenk- 
latura, albeit under the garb of nationalism, is still in place. For a very brief 
period, a democratic Islamist combination was at the helm of affairs in 
Tajikistan. This was soon replaced by the nomenklatura headed by Imamli 
Rakhmanov, and propped up by the presence of Russian armed forces on 
Tajik soil. In their foreignpolicy behaviour so far, unfolding developments 
indicate that Central Asian leaders have not appended themselves to any 
single power; on the contrary, they have opted for a multipronged strategy 
of establishing ties with a number of states. They have sought and obtained 
membership in various regional organizations such as the Economic Co- 
operation Organization (ECO), the OIC, the Black Sea Economic 
Cooperation Organization and others, thus displaying a wide range of 
foreignpolicy choices for themselves. An analyst has succinctly remarked 
about the foreignpolicy behaviour of Central Asia’s political élites: “None 
of the new states will wish to limit its own range of international options for 
the future.”™ 
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Gandhi’s Influence on the US 
Peace Movement 


DAVID CORTRIGHT 








The subject of Gandhi’s influence on the peace movement is so enormous 
and wide-ranging that it is hard to encapsulate in a single rendering. In 
many respects Gandhi’s influence on the peace community is generic. 
Peace movements by their very nature abhor armed conflict and aspire to 
create a more nonviolent world. They are inspired by Gandhi’s philosophy 
of love and truth, and they employ in their campaigns many of the nonviolent 
action methods that he developed in South Africa and India. Peace activists 
are inevitably drawn to Gandhi as the great apostle of nonviolent social 
change.’ Gandhi, as Glenn Paige has rightly observed, is the principal contri- 
butor to the global awakening of nonviolence in the twentieth century.’ 

In the US peace movement Gandhian symbols are everywhere. This is 
especially true within the pacifist part of the movement, in organizations 
such as the War Resisters League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
the American Friends Service Committee. Buttons, posters, and calenders 
showing Gandhi’s image and invoking his words are commonplace. During 
the 1996 International Youth Week, organized by the War Resisters League, 
a group in New Jersey formed the “Gandhi Scouts” to teach nonviolence.’ 
In Connecticut, each year the Gandhi Peace Award is given to a prominent 
peacemaker by the organization, Promoting Enduring Peace. 

This general influence of Gandhi on the peace community is important, 
but this article concentrates on tracing the historical development of his 
influence and the impact-of the message on specific movements and leaders. 
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It begins with a look at how Gandhi’s ideas and experiences were first 
introduced to the’ Untited States, beginning in the years before 1920 and 
continuing through his lifetime and beyond. Special attention is paid to the 
profound influence of Gandhi on the African American community in 
general and on the civil rights movement in particular, especially on Martin 
Luther King, Jr, who became the principal vehicle through which Gandhi’s 
ideas reached millions of Americans. 


Gandhian Ideas Take Root 


Before exploring how Gandhi’s ideas were introduced into the United 
States, it is important to note that the concept of nonviolent resistance was 
not simply imported into America from India in the 1920s. As Staughton 
and Alice Lynd observe, America has had a “distinctive tradition of 
nonviolence” dating back to colonial times.‘ The Religious Society of 
Friends or Quakers played a significant role in these early forms of non- 
violent resistance. It may also be useful to observe that Gandhi was himself 
influenced by Americans. Gandhi learned about the works of Adin Ballou, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and the new England Non-resistance Society, 
which as early as 1838 practised nonviolent action methods in the abolition- 
ist movement against slavery. We know that Gandhi also read Henry David 
Thoreau’s classic On Civil Disobedience, which left a “deep impression” on 
him and from which he published lengthy extracts in Indian Opinion.’ 

As word about Gandhi’s early successes in South Africa and India began 
to reach the United States, intellectuals and social reformers became 
increasingly interested in his method and philosophy. One of the first to 
take notice was John Haynes Holmes, who helped found the American 
Anti-enlistment League in 1915. Apart from being an initiator of the War 
Resisters League in 1923, he also played a leading role in the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. A Seminal 
figure in the American peace movement of the early twentieth century, 
Holmes was one of the first to spread Gandhi’s message. He extolled 
Gandhi’s method as a way of effectively resisting war and tyranny even 
while remaining true to the principles of nonviolence. After 1917, Holmes 
constantly referred to Gandhi in his sermons and articles and became one 
of the first to popularize the concept of nonviolence as a practical alternative 
to war.‘ 

Another early American influenced by Gandhi was the great African 
American intellectual, W.E.B. DuBois, a founder of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and a giant figure 
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in American letters for more than half a century. DuBois wrote an article 
in the March 1922 issue of the NAACP’s official journal, The Crisis, which 
praised Gandhi and the 1920-21 resistance campaign in India. DuBois 
realized that Gandhi had discovered a marvellous new method of nonviolent 
struggle which might be used to the benefit of black Americans.’ In 1929 
The Crisis featured a front page message from Gandhi to “the 12 million 
Negroes”, with a comment from DuBois stating that “agitation, nonviolence, 
and refusal to cooperate [were] leading all India to freedom”.* Other 
African American publications and newspapers also praised Gandhi’s work. 
In December 1921, for instance, the Chicago Defender, one of the largest 
and most influential black newspapers in the United States, called Gandhi 
the “greatest, man in the world today”. 

Knowledge about Gandhi spread rapidly in the US after the great 
Satyagraha campaign of 1930-31 in India. He was mentioned often in press 
reports and even won a place in popular culture.’ Gandhi’s stature in the 
peace movement and in the progressive community rose tremendously.- 
Many pacifists and social reformers actively supported the Indian inde- 
pendence struggle. The Fellowship of Reconciliation formed the American 
League for India’s Freedom and raised money to support the 1930-31 
movement. The examples of nonviolent action and civil disobedience on a 
mass scale had an electrifying effect on activists working for peace and 
social justice. African Americans were especially interested, and the black 
press gave extensive coverage to the 1930-31 campaigns. One could sense 
an almost palpable longing in the African American press for a Gandhian 
solution to the problem of racial oppression in America.” The Chicago 
Defender asked in a 1932 editorial, “Will a Gandhi Arise?” and advocated 
that “what we need in America is a Gandhi who will fight for the cause of 
the oppressed in this country”."' 

Gandhi’s ideas made an important impression on Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
most influential American theologian of the twentieth century, whose 1932 
book, Moral Man and Immoral Society, still remains an essential classic on 
social ethics. Niebuhr’s work emphasized the reality of evil on society and 
challenged pacifism and traditional nonviolence as inadequate responses to 
oppression. Niebuhr was critical of Gandhi in some respects, but at the 
same time in Gandhi’s methods he saw a new approach which transcended 
the limits of traditional Christian pacifism. Gandhi employed coercive 
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means which, though strictly nonviolent, nonetheless provided a forceful 
response to evil. Niebuhr called Gandhi “the greatest modern exponent of 
nonviolence”. He viewed his method as the best option for reconciling the 
necessity of confronting evil with moral commitment to nonviolence. 
Niebuhr called Gandhi’s method a “strategic instrument for confronting 
oppression” and observed presciently that “the emancipation of the Negro 
race in America probably waits upon the adequate development of this 
kind of social and political strategy”.” He further added, “The technique 
of nonviolence . . . if persisted in with the same patience and discipline 
attained by Mr Gandhi and his followers [will] achieve a degree of justice 
which neither pure moral suasion nor violence could gain.” 

Richard Gregg’s seminal work, The Power of Nonviolence, which was 
published in 1934, made an important contribution in spreading Gandhi’s 
influence. A corporate lawyer from Boston specializing in industrial relations, 
Gregg was keenly interested in the problem of conflict and went to India in 
1925 to learn about Gandhi’s methods. He stayed in India for nearly four 
years, out of which he spent seven months at the Gandhi ashram and 
thereby became a personal friend of Gandhi.“ Gregg viewed Gandhi’s 
method of nonviolent struggle as a necessary antidote to the traditional 
pacifist tendency of avoiding conflict. He was one of the first to provide a 
systematic analysis of nonviolence, focussing on the psychological dynamics 
of nonviolent action as a creative and effective means of confronting 
oppression. Gregg’s work was later republished in several volumes, and 
was influential in the civil rights movement led by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Impact on Young Activists 


Reports of Gandhi’s campaigns in the 1930s had a especially important 
impact on the generation of young activists who came to maturity during 
the Great Depression. This was the generation which confronted mass 
impoverishment in America and the rising threat of tyranny and militarism 
at the world level. The progressive movement in America experienced 
tremendous growth during these years, as support for peace and social 
justice multiplied. Many activists were attracted to the Communist move- 
ment, but there were others who objected to Communist methods. The 
skeptics admired the Communist Party’s commitment to empowering 
workers and aiding the poor, but they could not accept its rejection of 
spirituality and willingness to adopt violent means. For these activists, 
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The Gandhian approach was seen as a morally superior method of struggling 
for justice and resisting evil, far preferable to the authoritarian methods of 
Communism. 

One of those who was attracted to Gandhi in the 1930s was David 
Dellinger. Then an undergraduate at Yale University, Dellinger saw the 
Gandhian methods as a forceful and effective technique for confronting 
social evil without recourse to violence. In 1939, Dellinger joined with 
others to form the Newark Commune, also known as the Newark Ashram, 
a selfstyled Gandhian community in the heart of the Newark ghetto, that 
served the urban poor and sponsored campaigns for social justice.“ This 
was the beginning of Dellinger’s long and distinguished career in nonviolent 
activism for peace and justice. Dellinger later went on to become one of 
the most influential figures in the US peace movement, where he had a 
significant influence on me and others belonging to the: Vietnam generation. 
Dellinger was editor of Liberation magazine, a leader of the Vietnam Mobi- 
lization Committee, one of the Chicago Eight defendants, and an active 
supporter of Mobilization for Survival and the Central America solidarity 
movement of the 1980s. 

Another prominent social activist influenced by Gandhi in the 1930s, 
who later became a major presence in the American peace movement, was 
A.J. Muste. An ordained minister in the Dutch Reformed Church of 
America, and an early member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Muste 
exerted influence on most of the major social movements of twentieth- 
century America. He was a labour organizer for more than twenty years, 
and was one of the architects of the sit down strike method that gave birth 
to industrial unionism in the United States. During the 1930s, Muste flirted 
with Trotskyism and was executive secretary of the Marxist Workers Party 
of the United States. But soon he rejected the Marxist approach, and 
returned to his original religious pacifist convictions. Inspired by the 
example of Gandhi and the Indian independence movement, Muste saw 
radical nonviolence as a politically powerful and morally superior alter- 
native to Marxism. Muste went on to become executive secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and from that position he tirelessly spread the 
message of Gandhian nonviolence within the American peace community.” 
He also led many peace campaigns. By the time he died in 1967, Muste was 
a leading force in the growing Vietnam antiwar movement. 


Influence on the Religious Pacifist Community 


One of the most important influences of Gandhi was on the religious 
pacifist community: the Friends (Quakers), Mennonites, and Brethren. 
These pacifist communities have a tradition of refusing military service and 
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have assumed a large role in US peace campaigns, notwithstanding the 
small size of their congregations. The Friends in particular have been 
extremely influential. Through the American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC) they have been at the heart of every major peace movement in 
modem American history, including the ban the bomb movement, the 
Vietnam antiwar movement, the nuclear freeze campaign of the 1980s, the 
Central American solidarity movement, and the movement that opposed 
the Gulf War. AFSC leaders have helped to create the most important US 
peace organizations and coalitions. To give but two examples: Clarence 
Pickett, longtime national secretary of the AFSC, was a founder of SANE 
in 1957; and AFSC staffers Pam Solo and Terry Provance heiped to create 
the Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign in 1981." In addition, the AFSC 
has been a leading advocate of nonviolence and a more peaceful US 
foreignpolicy. 

The Friends were naturally attracted to Gandhi and his use of nonviolence 
as a means of social change to attain justice. AFSC founder Rufus Jones 
acknowledged “my debt to this wonderful man” and wrote that Gandhi 
“had a profound influence on my own philosophy of life and on my actual 
way of life”? (emphasis in original). Jones visited Gandhi at his ashram in 
Ahmedabad in 1926, where he not only learned the methods of satyagraha 
but had the opportunity to deepen the Mahatma’s knowledge of Christian 
pacifism. Jones introduced Gandhi to St Francis of Assisi and also recounted 
before him the life and methods of John Woolman, the outstanding 
American Quaker of the eighteenth century who practised nonviolent 
resistance against British persecution. Gandhi reportedly told Jones that it 
was a Quaker in South Africa, Michael Coates, who introduced him to the 
Sermon on the Mount and gave him an intimate understanding of Jesus’ 
inspiring gospel of love.” 

Unlike other pacifists, Quakers do not shy away from confronting social 
evil. They have a tradition of “speaking truth to power” rather than 
withdrawing from the affairs of state and society. William Penn, the 
Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, said that “true godliness” does not turn 
men out of the world but “excites their endeavors to mend it”.” Gandhi’s 
open disobedience of British colonial laws echoed a tradition of Quaker 
resistance to unjust authority dating back to the community’s founding in 
seventeenth-century England and its early struggles for freedom in America. 
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Gandhi’s abhorrence of war and his use of nonviolent methods was highly 
compatible with the beliefs and methods of the Quakers.” One author 
claims that the idea of nonviolent resistance “began with the Quakers... 
and was finally put into action by Mahatma Gandhi. To complete the cycle, 
present-day Quakers have taken up its study and practice”.” One of those 
who studied Gandhianism was AFSC staffer James Bristol, who spent two 
years in India in the 1950s working with Gandhi’s followers. Bristol was an 
escort for Martin Luther King, Jr during the latter’s visit to India in 1959. 
Many other Quakers studied Gandhi’s method and sought to apply it to the 
political issues and social conditions of the United States. 

Gandhi’s ideas also exerted influence in the Mennonite community. In 
recent decades, Mennonites. have played an active role in campaigns for 
peace and justice. This was not always the case, however. The traditional 
Mennonite approach was to avoid conflict. The central concept was non- 
resistance. Following from the gospel injunction to “resist not evil”, Men- 
nonites and other pacifists tended to withdraw from violence and evil. 
They preferred to live quiet lives as farmers in isolated rural communities 
and to register as conscientious objectors to military service. This approach 
is reflected in Guy Hershberger’s classic, War, Peace, and Nonresistance, 
published in 1944. Hershberger argued that the Gospel was “entirely 
nonpolitical” and that victims of Nazi oppression in Europe must “suffer in 
subjection rather than to violate the principle of nonresistance”. Hersh- 
berger saw the Gandhian method as distinct from Christian pacifism. 
Disobedience to the state should not include “pressure methods to force 
the government’s hands”.™ Because Gandhi’s method was coercive and 
applied pressure on wrongdoers rather than withdrawing from evil, Hersh- 
berger considered it beyond the pale. 

Many Mennonites were uncomfortable with the limitations of traditional 
nonresistance, however. They were not content to stand by in the face of 
war and tyranny. After World War II, these feelings became especially 
acute. The usual approach of simply opting out of military service, through 
conscientious objection, became less acceptable. Many felt, if not guilt, at 
least a sense of inadequacy in staying away from great social struggles 
against racism, oppression, and war. They yearned for an approach that 
would permit resistance to evil while remaining true to the principle of 
nonviolence. For many of these Mennonites and Brethren, Gandhi’s ideas 
and methods provided a welcome solution to the contradictions of pure 
pacifism. Gandhi offered a means of forcefully confronting social evil 
without sacrificing the principle of nonviolence. Gandhi's ideas stood as a 
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shinning beacon, lighting the way through the darkness, and promising a 

` new tradition of active nonviolent engagement against war and oppression. 

Not only the pacifist wing of the peace movement but even the secular 
disarmament organizations such as SANE were influenced by Gandhi: 
One prime example is the work of Homer Jack, who, in 1955, edited and 
published the Gandhi Reader, an outstanding collection of writings by and 
about Gandhi that helped to introduce the Mahatma’s ideas to a new 
generation of Americans. Jack went on to serve as the first executive 
director of SANE. 

Gandhi’s unique contribution was his emphasis on mass action. Civil 
disobedience and other forms of nonviolent protest were known in America 
long before Gandhi’s time, but they were usually the efforts of solitary 
intellectuals. The nonviolence of Garrison emphasized the individual’s 
moral obligation to disobey the laws of slavery. Much of the civil dis- 
obedience which emerged during World War I was also on an individual 
basis. It was Gandhi who discovered in South Africa and India, that masses 
of people could engage themselves in organized forms of nonviolent struggle, 
and that this collective nonviolence could have a revolutionary impact on 
the structures of oppression.” 


Gandhi’s Influence on Martin Luther King, Jr 


Gandhi’s most important influence in the United States came through Dr 
Martin Luther King, Jr, who was unquestionably the most significant 
American social reformer of the twentieth century. King was the greatest 
prophet of nonviolence in US history and the essential interpreter of 
Gandhianism for many Americans. 

Gandhi's influence on the African American community, however, pre- 
ceded the civil rights movement and the emergence of Dr King’s leadership. 
As noted earlier, the African American press gave extensive coverage to 
Gandhi’s campaigns in the 1920s and 1930s. One of those attracted to 
Gandhi, in those early years, was A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and a major leader in the African 
American community for-half a century. Another early disciple of Gandhi 
was Howard Thurman, dean of the Chapel at Howard University, the most 
influential black university in America. 

A number of Gandhi’s colleagues and biographers from India helped to 
bring his message to the United States, devoting special attention to the 
African American community. C.F. Andrew, the famous British missionary 
and close friend of Gandhi, dedicated his important 1930 book, Gandhi's 
Ideas, to the director of the all-black Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. There 
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were others who delivered presentations at major African American insti- 
tutions. Madeline Slade, British disciple and coworker with Gandhi, gave a 
series of lectures on satyagraha and the Indian independence movement at 
Howard University in 1934. Krishnalal Shridharani, a veteran of the Dandi 
March and the 1930-31 Salt Campaign, worked directly on several civil 
rights initiatives in the United States, including the early activities of the 
Congress of Race Equality (CORE). Rammanohar Lohia, another colleague 
of Gandhi, gave a six-week lecture tour on nonviolent resistance to pre- 
dominantly African American audiences in 1951.* 

The cross-fertilization between the African American community and 
the Gandhian movement also went in the other direction, as a number of 
African American leaders went to visit Gandhi in India. Among those who 
made the sojourn to South Asia were Dr Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, where Dr King later studied as an under- 
graduate. King’s early education was greatly influenced by Dr Mays. 
Others who visited India included Howard Thurman, his wife Sue Bailey 
Thurman, and Channing Tobnias, chair of the board of directors of the 
NAACP. It was during a 1936 meeting with the Thurmans and other 
African American clergy in India that Gandhi uttered his prophetic comment, 
“It may be through the Negroes that the unadulterated message of non- 
violence will be delivered to the world.”” 

The first explicit civil rights organization in the United States was CORE, 
the Congress of Racial Equality, which was founded in 1943 by a biracial 
Gandhi study group in Chicago.” In its charter, CORE specifically com- 
mitted the organization to Gandhian principles, vowing to confront racial 
prejudice in the United States without fear, hatred, or violence. CORE 
was perhaps the first organization in the United States to pioneer the 
application of Gandhian techniques to the American problem of racial 
segregation. ‘ 

One of the initiators of CORE was Bayard Rustin, an African American 
activist who later played an essential role in both the civil rights and the 
antiwar movements. Rustin was the youth secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation for twelve years. During World War II he protested Japanese 
internment and refused military service for which he was imprisoned for 
twentyeight months. After his release at the end of the War, he helped 
organize the Free India Committee and led sit-ins at the British Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. In 1948 Rustin was invited to India by the Indian 
National Congress and spent six months studying Gandhi’s philosophy and 
strategy of action. He returned to the United States more determined than 
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ever to spread the message of peace and justice, and apply Gandhi’s 
method of nonviolent resistance in America. For more than ten years he 
served as the executive secretary of the War Resisters League, urging for 
greater linkages between the peace movement and the struggle for civil 
rights. In 1955, Rustin was invited to Montgomery, Alabama, where the 
historic bus boycott was then under way. He provided crucial training and 
organizational expertise for Dr King and his colleagues in Montgomery, 
and for the next seven years served as special assistant to Dr King. Rustin 
also played a central role in the founding of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, the principal organization of the civil rights movement. 
He was the chief organizer of the 1963 March on Washington at which Dr 
King reiterated his famous “I have a Dream” speech. Rustin made substan- 
tial contributions to the peace and civil rights movements and pioneered 
the adaptation of Gandhian methods to cultural and social traditions of the 
United States. 

For King himself, interest in Gandhi was initially academic. During his 
studies at Emory University and Crozer Seminary, King was attracted to the 
concept of the social gospel and the writings of Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Christianity is not primarily about piety and the hereafter, Rauschenbusch 
argued, but about love of one’s fellow man and a commitment to social 
justice and equity here on earth. In his concern about social issues, King 
inevitably learned about and was attracted to Gandhi. At Crozer in the late 
1940s, a professor gave him his first book about Gandhi, That Strange Little 
Brown Man From India, Gandhi, which appealed to King not only intellec- 
tually but in its racial aspect.” While at Crozer, King attended a lecture by 
Dr Mordecai Johnson at nearby Philadelphia. Dr Johnson was the then 
president of Howard University, and had just returned from a visit to 
India. King described Johnson’s lecture about Gandhi as “profound and 
electrifying”, reporting that he went out and bought a “half dozen” books 
about Gandhi.” 

At this time King also began to wrestle with the ethical and intellectual 
dilemmas posed by Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s emphasis on the reality 
of evil and his criticism of pacifism as an irresponsible abdication of 
responsibility in the face of tyranny struck home to King. Although gener- 
ally attracted to Christian pacifism, King was uncomfortable with the 
concept of nonresistance and could not accept an approach which offered 
no option for resisting evil. King often talked about Niebuhr as a “prime 
influence” and referred to him often in his writings and speeches.” Niebuhr 
helped King understand that nonviolent action is not submission to evil, 
but a courageous confrontation of evil through the power of love. King 
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realized that love could be a means of social action, and that Gandhi had 
been the first to apply this principle. In Stride Toward Freedom, King 
wrote: 


Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic of 
Jesus above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and 
effective social force on a large scale .... It was in this Gandhian 
emphasis on love and nonviolence that I discovered the method for 
social reform that I had been seeking.” 


When the Montgomery bus boycott began in 1955, King wrote, “I was 
driven ‘back to the Sermon on the Mount with its sublime teachings on 
love, and to the Gandhian method of nonviolent resistance.”” 

King and his colleagues named the educational fund which supported the 
civil rights movement the Gandhi Society for Human Rights. When the 
prominent church magazine Christian Century questioned the appropriate- 
ness of this appellation for a predominantly Christian movement, King 
retorted that he considered Gandhi a practitioner of Christian principles. 
He wrote: “I believe that in some marvelous way God worked through 
Gandhi and the spirit of Jesus Christ saturated his life. It is ironic, yet 
inescapably true, that the greatest Christian of the modern world was a 
man who never embraced Christianity.”™ 


Gandhian Techniques and the Civil Rights Movement 


During the Montgomery bus boycott many made a direct comparison 
between the civil rights movement and the Indian independence movement, 
between King’s method and that of Gandhi. An ABC television commen- 
tator compared the freedom marchers of Montgomery in 1956 to Gandhi's 
followers, and the methods of the white police in Alabama to those of the 
British Raj in India.* 

While there was much that was similar in the two movements, the 
understanding of Gandhian techniques within the civil rights movement 
was still very limited. Rustin and others recognized the need for a deeper 
appreciation of the Gandhian method, and they urged Dr King to visit 
India. One of those who helped to make the trip possible was Harris 
Wofford, who later served in the White House during the Kennedy admin- 
istration and for a time was US Senator from Pennsyivania. Rustin, Wofford 
and others hoped that King would absorb Gandhianism more fully and 
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thereby build upon the experience of Montgomery. The trip finally material- 
ized in February 1959, and while it was a great success as a stimulus to Dr 
King’s understanding of and commitment to Gandhianism, the visit began 
poorly.” During a stopover in Europe the Kings missed their flight to 
Delhi, leaving a waiting crowd at the airport stranded and forcing Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to cancel a state dinner that had been arranged 
in Dr King’s honour. When the Kings finally arrived a couple of days later 
Nehru graciously rescheduled the dinner. It was reported that both Nehru 
and King spent several hours discoursing late into the night on Gandhi and 
the problems of the world. The rest of the trip went more smoothly for 
King and his wife. The couple visited many Of the sites of Gandhi’s greatest 
campaigns and spoke to many of the Mahatma’s disciples and contemporary 
followers. King returned from India with his vision widened and his com- 
mitment to nonviolent action deepened.” He also returned with a greater 
understanding of the need for discipline and training. King longed for the 
creation of a dedicated cadre of activists who could apply Gandhi’s ideas in 
America. He was much impressed by the concept of the Shanti Sena, an 
army of nonviolence, and hoped that such a force could be created in the 
United States to overcome the scourge of racial segregation. 

Soon after returning from India, King established the Institute for Non- 
violent Resistance to provide more serious study of the Gandhian method 
and train activists for the nonviolent action campaign which he and his 
colleagues had planned for the future. King wanted to organize an “American 
salt march”.™ In the first year, the Nonviolent Institute had, among others, 
Bayard Rustin, Richard Gregg and Rev. James Lawson as its lecturers and 
instructors. Lawson was field secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and was becoming an increasingly important figure in the civil rights 
movement. A Methodist missionary, Lawson was in India studying Gandhi’s 
ideas and methods when the Montgomery bus boycott began. He was 
overjoyed at the news and returned home determined to apply the principles 
of Gandhianism to the civil rights and peace movements. At Dr King’s 
invitation, Lawson established the Nashville Workshops on Nonviolence, 
which became the central training ground for students who led the 1960 sit- 
in movement and who sustained the 1961 Freedom Rides. The students, 
who were trained in Lawson’s Gandhian workshop, became the nonviolent 
shock troops for the civil rights movement. Among the young Gandhians, 
who put their bodies on the line, selflessly suffering physical abuse and 
indignity for the cause of justice, were activist leaders like Diane Nash, 
James Bevel, and John Lewis. Lewis went on to become one of the great 
leaders of the American progressive movement and is now an elected 
member of the US Congress from Atlanta. 
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Through the Nashville Workshops and the Institute for Nonviolent Resis- 
tance, King and the civil rights movement recruited a core of activists and 
developed an effective action strategy for confronting racial segregation. 
The years that followed saw a series of heroic marches and campaigns for 
justice that employed the methods of Gandhian nonviolence. The images 
of disciplined masses nonviolently facing police dogs and fire hoses in 
Birmingham in 1963 or being clubbed by horse-mounted police in Selma in 
1965 had a transforming effect on American politics and culture. These 
events were televised to the nation and the world and were seared into 
American consciousness. Presidents Kennedy and Johnson watched from 
the White House in shock as did everyone else, as nonviolent protesters 
were brutalized by the forces of segregation. Thus was illustrated what 
Barbara Deming later called the “genius” of nonviolent resistance, a 
phenomenon which Richard Gregg also described as a process in which 
bystanders are moved to sympathize with and support the victims of 
injustice.” Unprovoked repression against nonviolent resisters, whether in 
the salt satyagraha in India or the civil rights movement in the United 
States, can mobilize the previously uncommitted to support the movement 
for justice. This was exactly what happened in Birmingham in 1963, which 
led to the passage of the Civil Rights Act by the US Congress. It happened 
again in Selma in 1965, which resulted in the passage of the Voting Rights 
Act. Gandhian mass action transformed American society, and history 
turned on a hinge. The philosophy and methods of Gandhian nonviolent 
resistance were introduced into American political context, and they remain 
an essential part of our heritage today. 


Critical Assessment 


The application of Gandhi’s method in America has often been superficial. 
Insufficient attention has been paid to the deeper significance of Gandhi’s 
method, and his underlying philosophy. A brief discussion of some of the 
limitations follows. 

The first limitation is the failure to connect nonviolent action with 
nonviolent spirit. To root out all hate, Gandhi emphasized that it was 
essential to be nonviolent both at heart and in action. This aspect has been 
ignored all too often. Echoing the great religious truths of Christianity, 
Hinduism, and other faiths, Gandhi urged his followers to hate evil, not 
the evildoer. He often referred to Christ’s command to love our enemies. 
Indeed the basic thrust of nonviolence, as both Gandhi and King taught, is 
to create a situation where there are no enemies, where the opponent is 
won over to your side. Dr King talked about the process of selfpurification 
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as essential in every nonviolent movement.” What he meant by this was 
not merely training and preparation for action, but the cleansing of one’s 
heart of all hatred towards the opponent. That sublime message of love is 
often missing in the peace and justice movement. There is too much hatred 
and animosity toward opponents. Moreover, there is too much sectarianism 
and anger within the movement itself. 

The second limitation is the attempt to separate nonviolent action from 
spirituality. This approach, embodied in the work of Dr Gene Sharp, seeks 
to detach the Gandhian method from its spiritual/religious foundations and 
to treat it as just another tool of political action. By disagreeing with this 
approach one does not intend to diminish in any way Sharp’s very significant 
contributions to a better analysis and understanding of nonviolent action. 
No one has done more than Sharp in categorizing and examining the 
specific principles and devices that make nonviolent action an effective tool 
of political change.“ In his zeal to make the tools of Gandhian action 
accessible to all, however, Sharp has perhaps gone too far in secularizing 
the method and separating it from its spiritual roots. If the principles of 
suffering and selfsacrifice are indeed essential to the method, as Gandhi 
and King emphasized, a religious or spiritual motivation often becomes the 
basis for sustaining that willingness to sacrifice. Gandhi said that we must 
be prepared to die for our cause, but never to kill for it. That kind of 
political commitment can only come from a deeply rooted spiritual com- 
mitment. Many of the greatest nonviolent campaigns—the Indian inde- 
pendence movement, the US civil rights movement, the “people power” 
movement of the Philippines in 1986, and the revolutions against Commun- 
ism in Poland and East Germany—were either directed by religiously 
motivated leaders or they emerged from and were sustained by churches. 
In its purest Gandhian form, nonviolent action is fundamentally rooted in 
spiritual values and the search for divine truth. This does not necessarily 
mean commitment to a specific religion. In a diverse society like the 
United States, the embrace of spirituality should be understood in the 
broadest and most inclusive sense possible.? 

The third limitation relates to the inadequacy of a training and educational 
programme in nonviolent action. Discipline and training were hallmarks of 
Gandhi’s most successful campaigns and are essential requirements in any 
movement for nonviolent social change.® An effective training programme 
also contributed to some of the key victories in the US civil rights move- 
ment. As noted earlier, Dr King for a time sponsored the Institute for 
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Nonviolent Resistance and encouraged James Lawson’s Nashville Work- 
shops, but these programmes are no longer in existence. The peace move- 
ment has had few such training programmes. While there are a growing 
number of peace studies programmes where Gandhi’s message is the 
subject of scholarly analysis, centres explicitly designed to encourage and 
empower Gandhian activism are very rare. One of the most important is 
the Training for Change Centre in Philadelphia which is being directed by 
veteran organizer George Lakey. Arun Gandhi, grandson of the Mahatma 
directs another institute called the M.K. Gandhi Institute for the Study of 
Nonviolence in Memphis, Tennessee. These modest programmes have not 
been able to create an effective cadre of Gandhian activists. David Dellinger 
admitted in his biography, with a sense of regret, that he and his colleagues 
in the antiwar movement never took the time to develop a more systematic 
use of the methods of Gandhian nonviolence.* 

Gandhi’s dream of a Shanti Sena, a nonviolent army, has remained 
largely unfulfilled, although a few efforts in this direction have been made. 
One of these is Peace Brigades International, based primarily in the United 
States, which recruits and trains young women and men to serve as mediators 
in societies ravaged by war and civil strife. A related effort is Witness for 
Peace, in which thousands of North Americans have put their bodies on 
the line (mostly in Central America) to accompany refugees returning to 
disputed communities and to stand as human shields against military attack. 
Mennonite activists have created Christian Peacemaker Teams (CPT) to 
support individuals and groups dedicated to faith-based nonviolent action 
in Haiti, Chechnya, the West Bank town of Hebron, and other troublespots 
of the world. These have been noble but limited efforts. A more substantial 
training programme in nonviolent accompaniment and direct action would 
do much to realize Gandhi’s dream. 

The final point concerns the continuing belief on the part of many 
progressives in the United States and elsewhere that nonviolent methods 
are weak and ineffectual. Many assume that nonviolence cannot work 
against a powerful and brutal opponent. This view is prevalent today 
among many young African Americans, who often prefer Malcolm X to 
Martin Luther King, Jr.“ During my presentation on “Martin and Malcolm” 
before an audience of mostly African American young men at a federal 
prison recently, nearly all of the inmates said that while they have great 
respect for Dr King they prefer Malcolm X. There is a war against the 
black man in America, the prisoners argued, and the white power system 
will only respond to the kind of militant, forceful methods espoused by 
Malcolm X. Within the peace movement, there is a related belief that 
revolutionary violence, while not appropriate for the streets of the United 
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States, may be legitimate for liberation fighters in Latin America. The use 
of arms by the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLNF) in El 
Salvador, or in a more limited fashion by the Zapatistas in Mexico, is 
accepted by those who otherwise espouse nonviolence. A certain degree of 
revolutionary romanticism exists among some American progressives. This 
was well illustrated at the Zapatista “Intercontinental Encounter” in July 
1996 when movie director Oliver Stone was photographed atop a horse 
wearing the trademark mask of Subcommandante Marcos and carrying a 
rifle. Those who rail against weapons and violence in the United States 
seem to be willing to accept the use of such methods in the liberation 
struggles of the oppressed. 

The question at the root of these concerns is a legitimate one. Should 
people who are oppressed by brutal tyranny be expected to maintain a 
strictly nonviolent response? When a legitimate popular movement striving 
for justice has attempted every nonviolent form of redress and yet faces 
relentless repression and terror, must it maintain a purely nonviolent form 
of struggle? This is the challenge which Dr King faced from Malcolm X and 
the advocates of black power in the United States. Gandhi too encountered 
this issue in the debate over the fate of European Jews during the Nazi 
holocaust. Jewish leaders questioned whether satyagraha was appropriate 
or even possible in the face of Hitlerism. Gandhi, while stating that the 
Jews of Germany could resist nonviolently, wrote in 1938: “I am convinced 
that if someone with courage and vision can arise among them to lead them 
in a nonviolent action, the winter of their despair can in the twinkling of an 
eye be turned into the summer of hope.” “ Martin Buber replied sharply to 
Gandhi in a widely quoted letter: “In the five years which I myself spent 
under the present regime, I observed many instances of genuine satyagraha 
among the Jews . . . . Such actions, however, apparently exerted not the 
slightest influence on their opponents .... A diabolic universal steam- 
roller cannot thus be withstood.”” 

Judah Magnes, the outspoken Jewish educator and pacifist, himself a 
disciple of Gandhi, also responded skeptically, questioning how nonviolent 
action could be used against Nazi cruelty.* In reply Gandhi continued to 
insist that nonviolent action could be used effectively by the Jewish com- 
munity, and that while many would suffer in such resistance efforts, in the 
end “Herr Hitler will bow before the courage” of satyagraha.” 
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Many disagree with Gandhi’s reply to the Jews. The experience of the 
Nazi holocaust may indeed be the type of extreme case in which nonviolent 
action does not work. The Gandhian method may not be viable in circum- 
stances of unrelenting terror and brutality. Gandhi himself said that if the 
choice is between cowardice and violence, between meekly accepting 
tyranny and resorting to armed resistance, it is better to choose violence. 
My own belief is that one’s reply to those difficult questions is inevitably 
conditioned by personal experience. For myself, as a white, middle class 
North American who has never faced the threat of death or experienced 
terror because of my political activities, I do not feel comfortable about 
insisting to an oppressed peasant revolutionary in Mexico or a terrorized 
black activist in Harlem that she or he must always renounce violence. Yet 
I can and will insist for myself and my colleagues who share a similar social 
experience that nonviolence is indispensable, and that the Gandhian. 
method is a morally and politically superior form of struggle for social 
change. 

Barbara Deming eloquently addressed these issues in her seminal essay, 
“Revolution and Equilibrium”, which she wrote in 1968 in response to 
peace and civil rights activists who challenged the effectiveness of non- 
violence. Deming’s essay was also a reply to Franz Fanon’s influential 
‘book, The Wretched of the Earth, which described revolutionary violence 
as a liberating, “dizzying” step towards freedom for the oppressed. Déniing 
agreed with Fanon that a revolution is needed against the structural violence 
of the status quo, not only in the Third World but in the United States as 
well. She also argued with black power advocates in the US that the 
protests of antiwar and civil rights movements were often ineffective, and 
that the progressive movement in America must go beyond mere symbolic. - 
action to bolder and more assertive forms of resistance. Going along with 
Gandhi and King, she reiterated the moral obligation to resist evil, and to 
engage in active struggle against racism, imperialism, and war. But she 
insisted that nonviolent action could be a forceful and effective means of 
political action and that the methods of noncooperation, pioneered by 
Gandhi and King, were capable of challenging the most powerful and 
entrenched oppressive systems. Deming’s defence of nonviolence and her 
call for ever more assertive and bolder forms of noncooperation are per- 
suasive. When properly understood and applied, nonviolent methods of 
resistance can achieve results more effectively, at lower cost in human 
suffering and with more assurance of achieving a just and lasting solution 
for peace and justice. 
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European Integration 


MICHAEL O’NEILL. The Politics of European Integration: A Reader. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1996. Pp. xiv + 347. £45.00. 


The concept of European integration has always fascinated scholars of 
many hues with many motivations. The book’s flyleaf itself quotes John 
Donne, Medition XVI, who says “No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main; if a cloud be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less . . .” which is indicative of the 
spirit of the rest of the book. Every European scholar seems to be in search of 
the “perfect theory”, a theory of European integration to solve and to 
understand the problems of a nonsegmented Europe. 

The quest for European integration, as said at the outset, seems to be on 
two levels: 1) it represents a political ideal to be prescribed or resisted 
depending on the values of the commentator; 2) at the practical level it is 
operable on particular projects. Both are closely related. 

European integration seems to have gathered momentum as a solution 
to intense national rivalries out of which emerged the two World Wars, 
costly in terms of loss of men and material. 

The concept of the nation-state having found adequate coinage, the idea 
of European integration seemed metaphysical and almost opposing the 
nation-state. Those who opposed regional integration, according to the 
author, seemed to think that this was both unnatural and illusory, tamper- 
ing with the natural law of politics, and one which deflected statesmen 
from their primary task of encouraging effective government and a stable 
socio-economic order within defensible frontiers. 

Those who supported this political community and those who maintained 
status quo had a major problem debating the future of the European 
Union. These questions also tie up with the elemental concerns of pounga 
science and of effective governance. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the origins, scope 
and issues in the quest for European integration. Part II deals with the 
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paradigm of European integration. This embodies the theoretical analysis, 
questioning and laying down of theories vis-à-vis European integration. It 
covers the federalist approach, constructs functionalist models, lays out the 
state-centric paradigm and, lastly, examines the syncretic paradigm with a 
rounding up of a feeling of déja vu. 

Part IM has a near exhaustive set of documents synthesizing articles 
related to Pentland’s oft-quoted theory of European integration; problems 
and advantages of federalism; and David Mitrany’s “working peace system”. 
Most of the documents pertain to paradigmatic shifts from Bodin, Hobbesian 
and Hegelian concepts of inviolate national sovereignty, and total acceptance 
of the identity of state system to the paradoxes of regional integration with 
theories of how to get different states, with different levels of economic 
development and varied political systems, to converge into one regional 
economic and political identity, i.e. the European Union. 

In this sense, this book methodically traces the genesis and growth of the 
construct of European integration. The arguments presented by the author, 
enhance the theoretical base of the book. : 

But as Donald Puchala puts it, the subjective element in the academic 
study of politics is as persistent as it is in every branch of the social sciences. 
He quaintly uses the “elephant parable”. If the sightless, he surmised, were 
asked to define an elephant, they would offer diverse explanations and 
creative accounts of the exotic creature, depending on the part they touched. 
Formulation of social science theories faces the same problem. 

Yet, James Rosenau says, this should not deter the prospective theorist 


~ 


from trying to make sense of the world. Rosenau makes a case for “scholarly - 


detachment”. He goes a step further to make the scholar a participant by 
making theorizing almost noble and following a rule of thumb that behaviour 
should remain the same whether in the classroom or other public spaces. 

Kaiser (Document 4) recommends the search for such “organized know- 
ledge” and provides a plausible explanation that “cogent analytical thinking 
about European integration evolved in the American academic than in its 
European counterpart”. Harrison (Document 5) tries to link up the epis- 
temological debate to the scientific quality of social science theory. 

The regime theory, too, gets elaborated. Regime becomes an almost 
“middle range concept”. Keohane and Nye have defined regimes as essenti- 
ally those “networks of rules, norms and procedures that regularize (inter- 
national) behaviour and control its effects”. International regimes occupy 
the second level of decisionmaking but are too constrained and restrained. 
It gives some understanding but a limited one of European integration. 

The logic of interdependence is also put forward as a negotiating strategy 
within the framework of the European Union. f 

One could go on about Pentland’s cooperative federalism or Monnet’s 
functionalism or neo-functionalism. But taking stock of the book a rich 
corpus of theorizing is laid out to stimulate the reader in order to combine 
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different theories pertaining to the European Union, whether it points to a 
single monetary system, a single market economy or a single defence 
community. But it still does not give a purposive idea of a definitive and 
sophisticated conceptual framework to understand the genesis, the politics, 
historicity and analysis of European integration. 

The book purports to present itself as a Reader on the Politics of 
European integration. One wishes it did more than that, because the 
author has taken great pains in trying to converge ideas and theories on 
different levels to understand the politics of European integration. 


Department of Political Science, VEENA RAVIKUMAR 
Lady Shri Ram College, 
New Delhi 


Future of Istam in the Middle East 


MAHMUD A. FAKsH. The Future of Islam in the Middle East: Fundamental- 
ism in Egypt, Algeria and Saudi Arabia. Westport: Praeger Publishers, 
1997. Pp. 132. 


Islamic revivalism was thought to be a consequence of the oil boom and 
was expected to peak with the declining affluence of the oil rich. Instead, it 
has acquired an upsurge and stridency in the past few years, especially after 
the Kuwayt war of 1991. The book under review, examines this resurgence 
and speculates on its future. 

According to the author, Islamism is a product of the failed modernization 
policies which have eventuated in unmet expectation and consequent mili- 
tancy. For example education only led to the swelling of the ranks of the 
unemployed; urbanization meant neglect of agriculture, overburdening of 
civic amenities in the cities and alienation of the people; economic growth 
did not lead to an equitable distribution of income. Seen in this light, Islam 
is an ideology of protest against deteriorating cultural and material condi- 
tions in Muslim societies. There is strong nostalgia for a glorious distant 
past and a deep yearning to resurrect it. But nothing more. No blueprint for 
the future. 

The author has singled out Egypt, Algeria and Saudi Arabia for in-depth 
analyses as these are the countries in which the challenge is most crucial. A 
chapter is devoted to each of them. In Egypt, secular liberals are left with 
no choice but to take shelter under a disliked state apparatus to escape the 
menace of fundamentalism. This plays directly into the hands of the regime © 
in slowing down the pace of political reform. In Algeria, the regime is in a 
dilemma as to how to implement democracy without risking its very existence 
in the event of the Islamists gaining power. In Saudi Arabia, the regime has 
legitimized the Islamic discourse in politics with the result that Islam is 
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used by the state as well as the opposition to advance and challenge 
positions. 

Each of the chapters is very well researched and well written. The author 
knows his facts and his sources. The analysis is intelligent and insightful. 
Till you reach the final chapter entitled, “Future Prospects: The Limits of . 
Islamic Fundamentalism”. It should have been a summation and conclusions. 
Instead, it goes far- beyond the scope of the original project, makes unsub- 
stantiated sweeping statements and takes on the role of a soothsayer. 
For instance, note the verdict on the “pauperized Sudan”: “As a peri- 
pheral isolated case in the Arab world—the first and only militant Sunni 
fundamentalist state—it is somewhat akin to formerly Marxist South . 
Yamen: an aberration” (p. 110). Not surprising, therefore, that the author 
has not considered it worthy of an indepth study. Or take “Outside the 
Arab circle, Iran stands alike since 1979 as the revolutionary fundamentalist 
state par excellence” (p. 110). Why then is Iran omitted from the main text 
of the study? 

“Islamism does not constitute an imminent danger”, the book concludes. 
Even if one has reservations accepting the conclusion, the book itself is 
worth reading. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, GULSHAN DIETL 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


America and Egypt 


MATHEW F. HoLLAND. America and Egypt From Roosevelt to Eisenhower. 
Westport CTI/London: Praeger, 1996. Pp. xxxii + 187. Price not 
indicated. 


US—Egyptian relations have been analysed from a variety of perspectives. 
The book under review, employs Carl Brown’s rules of Eastern Question 
game as guideposts for analysis. With the Eastern Question as a base, the 
author claims to study the subject in a Middle Eastern context, and not in 
the context of the Cold War. According to the author, in order to under- 
stand the true nature of this extraordinary relationship, one must set aside 
the Cold War context and view the period from American and Middle 
Eastern perspectives. 

The story of America’s post-War relationship with Egypt dates back to 
the end of the Second World War when in February 1945, on his return from 
Yalta, President Roosevelt met King Farouk of Egypt on board at the 
entrance of the Suez Canal. This meeting marked the entry of the US into the 
diplomatic culture of the Middle East. The pattern of conflation of local 
and global issues such as European imperialism, Arab nationalism, Zionism, 
nonalignment and international Communism created a situation that 
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‘shaped America’s approach to the region. After World War I, the challenges 
before US policymakers were: how to protect America’s vital oil interests, 
and British imperialism, contain the Soviet Union, and support the inde- 
pendence of Israel without creating enemies in the Arab world. If oil was 
to be protected, American policymakers believed, then Egypt, the tradi- 
tional leader in the region, had to be groomed as a pro-Western ally. The 
grooming of Egypt would require the US to rid the region of British 
imperialism, bring reconciliation between Egypt and Israel, and create 
stability in the region. In view of all this, the significance of Egypt in 
America’s foreign relations in the Cold War period need not be overstressed. 

The book contains nine chapters and an Epilogue. The first chapter 
discusses the attempts made by President Truman’s Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson to bring Egypt to a position of strength through domestic 
reform and the creation of a regional alliance. Acheson tended to apply 
European solutions to Middle Eastern problems which was a common 
violation of the Eastern Question system. His joint plan to bring peace and 
stability to the region failed. The Truman Administration failed to under- 
stand that Egyptian nationalism needed a complete divorce from Britain. 
From the other side, Egyptian leaders failed to recognize America’s dilemma 
with decolonization. 

The second chapter describes how Acheson worked to guide the Egyptian 
revolution towards American interests; yet another violation of the Eastern 
Question rules. By supporting both sides during the revolution, the US 
avoided becoming entangled in the internal politics of Egypt. All that the 
Truman Administration could do was to acquiesce in the creation of a 
Third World military dictatorship. 

The next chapter explains the change of administrations, and how US 
policy shifted to focus from bolstering the British in the region on to 
courting Egypt as an independent power. With American power and 
influence at their peak, the Eisenhower Administration believed that it 
would have few problems with Egypt in bringing solutions to the Middle 
East problem. A common characteristic of the Middle East game was the 
illusion of hegemony. Learning from the errors of the Truman Administra- 
tion, Eisenhower and Dulles increasingly acknowledged the desires of the 
new countries in the Middle East and sought to give a new look to both 
Egypt and the region at large. It was hoped that a regional approach would 
satisfy America’s global strategy in containing the Soviet Union. 

The fourth chapter throws light on US efforts to counter Nasser’s brand 
of Arab nationalism, and the growing Soviet interest in the region. The 
policy of conciliating Nasser eventually failed. But it was evident that the 
Eisenhower Administration went to great lengths to placate Nasser with 
the full realization of the nature of his neutral game. This policy of 
appeasing Nasser revealed the relative ease ‘with which a small nation could 
manipulate a big one in the diplomatic culture of the Middle East. The vital 
significance of Middle East oil obliged the US either to court or destroy 
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Nasser. Eisenhower’s belief in the importance of the Third World within 
the Cold War framework led him to pursue the first option. The following 
chapter tells how the Eisenhower Administration tried to placate Nasser by 
recognizing him as the undisputed leader of the region and promising to 
build the Aswan Dam in return for a peace settlement with Israel. Following 
the rules of the Eastern Question, the plan failed on minor issues and due 
to a stubborn refusal to change the status quo. Dulles’ gamble to confront 
Egypt and Israel with peace did not pay off. The major error on-the part of 
the US was to agree to an agenda with Nasser and then abandon it. When 
the peace plan fell through, the Administration believed that it was time to 
get tough with Nasser before the Soviets could take advantage of the 
situation. ` 

The sixth chapter outlines how the collapse of this strategy led to the 
designing of a coercive policy to punish Nasser. In the game of nerves, 
Nasser outmanoeuvred Dulles, nationalized the Suez Canal, and thereby 
created the biggest international crisis of the decade confirming the often 
bewildering linkage between local and international issues in the Middle 
East. Contrary to the popular view that Dulles’ withdrawal of the Aswan 
Dam deal forced Nasser’s band, it was Nasser who had set the trap. Far 
from pushing Nasser towards reconciliation with the West, the Omega 
game had led him to recklessly gamble on a “quick grab” that could lead to 
war. The subsequent crisis confirmed the Eastern Question rule that local 
issues conflate with global ones. 

The next chapter deals with the sophisticated diplomacy designed by 
Dulles to solve the Suez Crisis. Dulles employed a multitiered strategy that 
effectively used Third World mediators to force Nasser to compromise. 
This type of secret diplomacy was in line with the Eastern Question system. 
The moment had come for the US to act decisively. Had the Eisenhower 
Administration acted decisively, the US might have been able to dictate terms 
to Nasser. But it missed a golden opportunity. Dulles’ three-tiered diplomacy 
illustrated how the Administration understood beforehand that big powers 
alone could not solve the problems of the Middle East without the help of 
smaller countries involved. 

The following chapter explains the true nature of the much misunderstood 
Eisenhower Doctrine. It was aimed more at Nasser than at the Soviet 
Union. Dulles learned that in the Middle East, dabbling in inter-Arab 
politics was a no-win situation. While the US emerged from the Suez Crisis 
with enhanced credibility vis-à-vis the Middle East, the problems of the 
region remained. Nasser’s flirtation with Russians, his refusal to work | 
towards peace with Israel, and his Suez gamble had fully turned the 
Eisenhower Administration against him. The new US policy, which came 
to be known as the Eisenhower Doctrine, addressed four major concerns— 
preventing the expansion of Soviet influence in the region, securing allies 
without a pact scheme, aiding these friendly Middle East states with 
economic and military assistance without congressional micromanagement, 
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and applying a policy that favoured neither Israel nor the Arab states. 
Although the Doctrine did little to stabilize the region, it did effectively 
isolate Nasser from the West. 

The last chapter presents the long but unsuccessful efforts to normalize 
relations with Nasser. Dulles finally understood that American interests 
could be protected without Arab states having to stand up and be counted 
as America’s allies. By the fall of 1958, the Eisenhower Administration had 
radically changed its approach towards the Middle East. The US had given 
up its attempts to groom pro-West leaders or cajole the Arab states into a 
common front against Nasser. Thus the key element of Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, the containment of Nasser, disappeared. American policymakers 

. finally figured out that the rules of Eastern question game prohibited them 

from using normal Cold War tactics of regional alliances, massive foreign 
aid, Congressional resolutions and covert operations. In normalizing rela- 
tions with Nasser and giving up any pro-Western alliance system, Dulles 
removed one cause of instability, namely Western exacerbation of inter- 
Arab rivalries, from the region. The Administration learned the lesson that 
foreign nations do not need to be allies or friends of the US in order to be 
useful in achieving its foreignpolicy objectives. The epilogue discusses the 
nature of the new relationship with Nagser and its consequences. Since 
FDR’s meeting with King Farouk in 1945, America’s policy had been to 
groom Egypt as the pro-West leader of the Arabs. The goals had been to 
safeguard the vital oil supplies from Soviet incursion and to settle the 
Arab—Israel conflict. US policymakers hoped that Egypt would be the 
vehicle for progress on these issues. By the end of Eisenhower’s second 
term, the US secured the first goal and abandoned the second. 

The book is well documented and is a welcome contribution to the 
existing literature on the subject. The merit of the book lies in its new 
approach. By using a regional perspective it reveals a dimension of Cold 
War history which is often ignored—that of the relationship between big 
and small nations. 


Centre for American Studies, SALEEM KIDWAI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


Russian Dilemma 


. P.L. Dasn, ed. Russian Dilemma: The Ethnic Aftermath. Cuttack: Arya 
Prakashan, 1994. Pp. xvi + 200. Rs 300. 


A distinct development of the post-Cold War era has been the collapse of 
Communism and break-up of nation-states in Europe. While these cataclys- 
mic changes were peaceful in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, they 
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were violent in Yugoslavia. Today these and other newly independent 
states are in the midst of a systemic transition; from a socialist command _7 
economy and authoritarian polity to a free market economy and a demo- 
cratic polity based on multiparty system. The transition process is by no 
means a smooth one. It has inflicted hardship and suffering on its people. It 
has also brought to the surface problems which it was believed had been 
resolved satisfactorily. In fact, a re-examination of Soviet history, inif ‘ated 
as part of the glasnost policy of Mikhail Gorbachev, revealed the strong 
and latent force of nationalism, which came to the fore with the explosion 
of the Nagorno-Karabakh issue on the Soviet Scene. Today there is an 
unmistakable upsurge of nationalism in these countries, which often 
assumes ethnic and other characteristics. The ethnic question, in fact, has 
come to occupy a central position in these countries. This is particularly 
true of the Russian Federation—a multiethnic, multicultural and multi- 
religious society. 

Ethnic and other related problems are discussed at length in the book 
under review. The author needs to be complimented for bringing together 
Indian, American and Swiss scholars to present their views on such a 
significant subject. The book is divided into three parts. In the first section, 
the three essays are historical in nature. Alexander Motyl in his essay on 
“From Imperial Decay to Imperial Collapse: The Fall of the Soviet Union 
in Comparative Perspective” has traced the rise and fall of empires in a 
comparative framework. The author has examined the decline of the 
Soviet Union, an empire according to him, with reference to the Austro- 
Hungarian and Tsarist Empires. The other two essays have dealt with the 
rehabilitation of the unsung heroes of Azerbaijan during the Gorbachev 
era and the historic rivalry between the Uzbeks and the Tajiks. 

The three essays by Indian scholars in the second section provide a 
useful insight into some of these problems. K. Warikoo in his essay on 
“The Resurgence of Central Asia” has argued that there is an upsurge of 
nationalism in this region. R.G. Gidadubhlil’s essay on “Baltic Struggle for 
Economic Independence” has examined the prospects of economic devel- 
opment in the Baltics. The prospects are bright, and the author feels that it 
is in the interest of these states to maintain co-operative relations with 
Russia. The third essay by P.L. Dash, on “Russia’s Tatar Burden” has 
examined this problem in a comprehensive manner. 

The focus of the last section is on foreign and security policies of Russia 
and the CIS countries. Roger Kanat and B. Souders in their essay on “An 
Emerging Inter-state System: Russia and Qther Former Republics of the 
USSR” have presented an overview of the military, economic and ethnic 
problems that the newly independent states had to face. The second essay 
by Stephen Kux on “Confederalism and Foreign Policy in the Common- 
wealth of Independent States” has dealt with the problems faced by these . 
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states, such as ethnic problems, and slow progress in economic and political 
reforms. Besides, the author has drawn the readers’ attention to the 
nonexistent horizontal relations among the CIS. At the third level, the 
author has traced the interaction of these states at the global level, parti- 
cularly with the West. The last essay, by Tamara Reisler, on “Post Soviet 
States in International Arena: The Evolution of Their Foreign Policy” has 
analysed the evolution of foreign policies of these countries, especially 
prior to the break-up and its immediate aftermath. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the essays have covered a wide canvas. 
They are well researched and provide the reader with an insight into the 
problems that have arisen in the wake of the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union. The book will be of immense use to scholars and students of 
international affairs. 


Centre for Russian, Central Asian NIRMALA JOSHI 
and East European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


Sci Lanka’s Security Dilecrma 


MAHINDA WERAKE and P.V.J. JAYASEKERA, eds. Security Dilemma of a 
Small State: Internal Crisis and External Intervention in Sri Lanka, 
New Delhi: South Asian Publishers Pvt Ltd, 1995. Pp. xii + 408. 
Price not mentioned. 


Published in conjunction with the Institute for International Studies, Kandy, 
the book under review, is a joint venture of Sri Lankan scholars based in 
two premier Universities of Colombo and Peradeniya. This is a continuation 
(Part ID) of the study entitled Security Dilemma of a Small State: Sri Lanka 
in the South Asian Context, edited by P.V.J. Jayasekera and published in 
1992 by the same publisher. The eighteen chapters in the present volume, 
authored by twelve scholars, are grouped under six sections which present > 
the problems confronting the postcolonial Sri Lankan State and society, and 
the different dimensions of the crisis wherein India figures as one of the 
dominant factors. 

Two introductory chapters, providing a theoretical overview of security 
dilemmas of small states, set the stage for a comprehensive and all en- 
compassing analysis of Sri Lanka’s security problem since 1983. Cooray’s 
conceptually strong chapter questions the traditional and narrowly focussed 
definitions of security, and suggests an all inclusive definition which con- 
siders not only just “freedom from danger” but also “freedom from the fear of 
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danger” (p. 10) as critical variables in a nation’s security. However, he 
seems to be far-fetched in his argument that “intervention under all cir- 
cumstances violates security in toto, viz. security of the individual, security 
of the state and that of the international system as well” (p. 19). It may be 
true that intervention in most cases is an undesirable act, but in some cases 
it becomes necessary to protect and promote established values and prin- 
ciples. Since intervention does not occur in a political vacuum, it is necessary 
to find out who, in the ultimate analysis, does create the necessary condi- 
tion for external intervention in support of or against the state. The 
answer, in most cases, including Sri Lanka, is the state itself. While 
appreciating the author’s fervent plea for security of small states, one 
cannot really endorse their behaviour and policies to create insecurity for 
their own subjects. The entire framework of the chapter seems to be based, 
on Sri Lanka’s experience with India since 1983, and the author’s pro-state 
and sovereignty-centric views are influenced by some of India’s actions 
impinging on Sri Lanka’s security parameters. 

In a well-balanced and cogently written chapter, Jayasekera analyses Sri 
Lanka’s security problem by focussing on the state as one of the crucial 
determinants of security and also its vital referent point. He rightly points 
to the weak and fragmented foundation of the Sri Lankan state, whose role 
in driving the Tamil minority to look for security outside the territorial 
boundaries is well taken. The structural weakness of the state itself has 
created its own insecurity and, strangely, threat to the security of the 
majority community is interpreted as a challenge to the state’s security. 
Jayasekera is bold and forthright in exposing the true character of the Sri 
Lankan state which, by resorting to an indiscriminate use of force, repression 
and violence, became a “terrorist” by the mid-1980s (p. 31). As a result, 
the security of civil society is threatened by states leading to anti-state 
movements which use violence and terror as a means to destabilize the 
state itself. This has led to a situation wherein the state appears to have 
both lost its legitimacy and at the same time is excessive in using violence 
against the individual. ° 

Tilakaratne highlights some of the economic problems and their linkages 
to political instability in the island. By systematically analysing the macro- 
economic policies and process of economic development since Sri Lanka’s 
independence, the author makes certain interesting and insightful revela- 
tions. While establishing causal linkages between the new economic policy 
and political violence since 1983, he argues that the economic decline 
during the later part of the 1980s cannot, however, be attributed “entirely” 
to civil disturbances and the separatist war alone, but are also linked to 
the patterns of economic management and behaviour of a wide array of socio- 
economic and political forces in the country (p. 54). He has also neatly 
brought out the urban-regional biases in development, resulting from the 
post-1977 liberalization policies. 
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From the political angle, Amarasinghe’s chapter systematically exposes 
the authoritarian tendencies of the successive regimes and how they con- 
tributed to the crisis in the island. The continuation of authoritarian 
structures was sought to be justified by Janatha Vimukti Peramuna [JVP] 
insurgency in the south and unending Tamil militancy in the north-east. 
There is also a cultural dimension to the Sri Lankan crisis: The crux of the 
matter is that, as very well argued by Siriweera, there has been an erosion 
of cultural bonds between various ethnic groups, and lack of space for the 
minorities to develop and foster their cultures on par with the majority. 

The ascendancy of violence in politics is discussed. by Amarasinghe, 
Sivarajah, Keerawella and Hennayake. It is well known that during 1977-94, 
the entire spectrum of opposition found itself marginalized in the country’s 
political process. As cogently brought out by Amarasinghe, successive 
UNP leaders, with their authoritarian tendencies, did not let the opposi- 
tion play its legitimate role in the polity. They resorted to various mani- 
pulative techniques aimed at weakening the opposition and eliminating gny 
“voice of dissent. Ethnic conflict and armed struggle in the country provided 
the supportive climate for the UNP to frame some of its autocratic policies 
towards the opposition. Sivarajah’s chapter on the rise of Tamil militancy 
is educative and informative. By using Ted Gurr’s theory of relative 
deprivation, he provides a purposeful analysis of the socio-economic and 
political causes for the emergence of Tamil militancy on the basis of their 
ideology and identification of their support bases, mobilization strategies 
and battle tactics; all go well to enrich our understanding of the phenomenon 
of Tamil militancy. Similarly, Keerawella’s chapter on the JVP is full of 
new insights on the entire gamut of objective-subjective conditions that 
created insurrectionary politics and armed uprising in the south. Internal 
contradiction characterizing the JVP’s policy and programmes is very well 
exposed, and the linkage between the aggravation of the crisis in the north 
and the rise of militancy in the south is rightly established in the chapter. 
While analysing the security implications of the JVP insurgency, the author 
does not exaggerate the magnitude and intensity of the threat which the 
regime and society at large faced. The Sri Lankan state was on the verge of 
collapse in late 1988 and early 1989 in the face of the formidable challenge 
it confronted from the JVP. Although Hennayake’s chapter on Sri Lankan 
Muslims does not neatly fit into the framework of violent politics, chosen 
as the theme for Section HI, it is not without importance of understanding 
the radicalization of Muslim politics. The author cogently examines the 
changing facets of Muslim ethnicity and politics, and portrays the process 
of radicalization taking place in the community, centering around its core 
demand for the creation of a separate Muslim province in the east. While 
Muslims face a crisis of identity; their dilemma in the island’s ethnic politics 
explains their vulnerability in the society. 
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Sections IV and V deal with the external dimensions of the Sri Lankan ` 
conflict. These two sections contain half-a-dozen chapters which focus on 
India’s involvement in the ethnic conflict. Amal Jayawardane’s chapter on 
the UNP Government’s foreignpolicy during 1977-93 shows the extent to ` 
which India influenced foreignpolicy perceptions and behaviour of J.R. 
Jayewardene and R. Premadasa. Though the author tries to argue against 
the larger Indian view and perception that the UNP regime developed an 
in-built anti-India orientation in its foreignpolicy, some of the decisions of 
Colombo in the 1980s indicate that UNP leaders showed utter disregard for 
India’s security sensitivities. One gets the impression from the author that 
India did not accept Sri Lanka’s nonaligned policy. This is just a Sri 
Lankan perception, far from the truth. The fact of the matter is that, while 
recognizing the island nation’s autonomy in foreignpolicy decisionmaking, 
all that New Delhi expectéd from Colombo was that it should not vitiate 
the security environment in the region by joining hands with anti-Indian 
forces. Mutual respect for each other’s security sensitivities can help 
strengthen bilateral relations between India and Sri Lanka. This is what the 
policy of the present regimes in both countries is; and the benefit that flows 
from such a policy is satisfying. Amal Jayawardane’s other chapter 
on the external responses to India’s involvement in Sri Lanka is useful in 
understanding various factors which shaped the stances of the US, the UK, 
China and some of the South Asian countries on the ethnic conflict. 
Drawing insights from various theoretical works, Sivarajah makes a fruitful 
attempt to identify several factors which contributed to the international- 
ization of Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict by the mid-1980s and concludes that 
cross-boundary ethnic linkages between Tamils in India and Sri Lanka 
became one of the biggest contributory factors in this regard. 

The objectives and forms of India’s involvement in the ethnic conflict 
leading to the conclusion of the Indo-Lanka Agreement (1987) and the 
operation of the Indian Peace-Keeping Force (until March 1990), are 
analysed separately in a comprehensive manner by Keerawella, Bastiam- 
pillai and Cooray. While their respective chapters are rich in divergent 
views, Dew insights and facts, interpretation of the data and contextualization 
of certain incidents are done in a manner to represent the larger Sinhalese 
views and perceptions. This is more in the case of Keerawella’s chapter. 
What is lacking in any Sri Lankan analysis of Indian involvement in the 
island, is a clear recognition of the compulsions under which India’s incon- 
sistent and often undesirable policy options came to be evolved and exer- 
cised. A balanced study on this theme should appreciate and give due 
credit to certain positive aspects of India’s Sri Lanka policy; the most 
important one among them is India’s commitment to the promotion and 
preservation of Sri Lanka’s territorial integrity. 

While attempting to identify the options and prospects for internal 
stability and peace in Sri Lanka in Section VI, Werake rightly makes a strong 
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argument for strengthening Sri Lanka’s democracy and removing its eco- 
nomic underdevelopment. He is optimistic about the settlement of ethnic 
conflict under a truly democratic political set-up where freedom and eco- 
nomic development are given priority. As regards Sri Lanka’s security, 
` Kodikara, the doyen of International Relations scholars in Sri Lanka, 
argues that with India playing a hegemonic role in the region, it is quite 
natural for the small states to feel threatened. In the process of designing 
their strategy to overcome the challenges, they face a serious “security 
dilemma”. As one proceeds to the final pages of the book, one is slightly 
disappointed with Werake’s analysis of prospects for Sri Lanka’s external 
security in the context of regional stability in South Asia. While appreciating 
the author’s attempt to identify and test the appropriateness of various 
models for the island’s security, one finds it difficult to accept some of his 
arguments relating to the Indian factor in Sri Lanka’s security policy. Itis a 
tragedy that India is (mis)perceived as a threat to the regional stability and 
security of small states. Instead, one should accept certain realities connected 
with the asymmetrical power equations of countries and intractability of 
some of the conflicts in South Asia. In many places the author has misinter- 
preted or overinterpreted incidents involving India and other South Asian 
countries, and exhibited his country’s Indophobia for which Sri Lanka 
alone has got the best medicine—injection of some elements of pragmatism 
into its policy towards India. 

Despite these shortcomings and some repetitiveness, owing to the over- 
lapping of themes, the book is a major contribution to the field and a good 
addition to the body of literature. It is one of the best handbooks, and 
talks about everything about the multiple-crisis that the Sri Lankan state 
has faced since 1983. 


South Asian Studies Division, P. SAHADEVAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Editorial 





Hong Kong’s return to Chinese sovereignty unquestionably constitutes the 
most significant as well as dramatic international event of 1997. If the first 
_halt of the year—the run up to the transfer—was totally dominated by 
intense debates on the matter, the post-transfer period has been, by sheer 
contrast, anti-climactic. The past-few years have seen a proliferation of 
scholarship on Hong Kong—fresh debates on colonialism, imperialism and 
state and society under colonial rule, transition politics, the issue of demo- 
cracy and democratization, the role of Hong Kong in the global financial 
market, and its importance for the modernization and development of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). Equally voluminous have been the 
writings on the eventual return of Hong Kong to China—the various issues 
crucial to the future of Hong Kong, questions and uncertainties regarding 
Chinese intentions and objectives, the political and economic reach of the 
PRC once Hong Kong becomes part of it, etc. Additionally, the framework 
within which the transfer was effected, namely “one country, two systems” 
as well as how the PRC would choose to implement this also became a 
~ focus of scholarly interest. Hong Kong would be the ultimate test case for 
China, with the fate of its eventual reunification with Taiwan hanging in 
the balance. 

In this special issue, therefore, we both commemorate and highlight 
select aspects concerning the return of Hong Kong from British colonial 
rule to Chinese sovereignty. The three articles in this issue focus on three 
keenly debated and still contested aspects of the transfer of Hong Kong, 
namely the ideology and politics of reunification, the question of democracy, 
and the ideology and politics underlying the negotiations leading up to the 
transfer of Hong Kong. It must, however, be emphasized that these articles 
“were written before 1 July 1997. 

D. Varaprasad S. welcomes the reunification of Hong Kong with main- 
land China. His analysis of the “reunification” attempts an integration of 
the paradigm of “decolonization” with the discourse on “one country, two 
systems” in the PRC. He stresses the “pragmatic” approach of the Chinese— 
despite the vast differences and disagreements betwéen them and the 
British—as the major factor underlying their success as well as constituting 
the crucial difference between the Chinese and the German or Korean 

“models”. 
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Rup Narayan Das, in his article, has dealt with the democratic process in r 
Hong Kong in a historical and socio-economic perspective. He looks into 
the underlying politics, bringing out the different and even conflicting 
British and Chinese approaches to the democracy question as well as their 
mutual suspicions and misgivings. He concludes on a broadly optimistic 
note for democratic prospects in Hong Kong but warns that progress would 
be slow and steady, and more importantly, would have significantly local 
and historical dimensions and flavour. 

Perhaps the most paradoxical and contradictory aspect in the run up to 
the actual transfer has been the politico-administrative one, punctuated as~ 
it was by moments of high drama, regular breakdown of negotiations, and 
tough bargaining on both sides. Jermain Lam’s account of Sino-Bnitish 
relations and the nature of British colonial rule during the final phase 
against the backdrop of social changes, brings out the total lack of “consensus” 
between Britain and the PRC on the question of Hong Kong very clearly. 
Based in Hong Kong and looking at the course of negotiations mired in 
controversies,, Lam has taken a rather pessimistic view of the ultimate 
outcome of Sino-British talks which he hopes would not jeopardize the 
interests of people of Hong Kong. 

In addition, this issue also sets out a chronology of events, beginning 
with British occupation and leading upto the transfer, as well as a section 
providing a set of documents which would hopefully be useful for further 
research. All the articles can be said to have emphasized the “China®-- 
dimension and have thus joined the debate regarding the transfer—its 
political, ideological and social implications, and the future of “one country, 
two systems” approach. In its own way, each article has also highlighted an 
oft-debated conundrum in international relations today: the contradiction 
between the imperative push of globalization and the inevitable pull of 
value systems of individual states. 


ALKA ACHARYA 


Chinese Unification Model of Hong Kong: 
History, Colonization, and Decolonization 


D. VARAPRASAD S. 


l 





The reunification with mainland China of Hong Kong at midnight on 30 
June 1997, of Macao in 1999, and of Taiwan sometime in the future is to be 
greatly welcomed in the process of correcting the mistakes perpetrated by 
colonial powers in the past. As long as these territories remain separated 
from the mainland, they remind the Chinese of the injustices done to them 
in the past. The relinquishing of Hong Kong by Britain and Macao by 
Portugal are, one must remember, cases of decolonization. The Taiwan 
question, however, is of an entirely different nature, and hence outside the 
purview of this article. 
It was Deng Xiaoping’s ingenious idea or political proposal of “one 
country, two systems” that set the process of reunification of Hong Kong 
_-with mainland China in motion. The success of this “formula” confirms’ 
Paul Romer’s theory of idea-oriented development. It is Romer’s argument 
that an idea paves the way for gigantic breakthroughs and, thereby, gives a 
fillip to the development process. And it is possible to argue, following 
Romer, that the idea of “one country, two systems” has provided the 
gigantic breakthrough in East Asia: the breakthrough of decolonization. 
Deng’s idea is unique for two important reasons, among others. First, it is 
pragmatic in the sense that Deng Xiaoping and his comrades followed the 
principle of “seeking truth from facts” in understanding the distinctive 
interrelationship of China and Hong Kong. It also made decolonization as 
__ tension free, from the British point of view, as possible. Second, its success 
averted adverse and profound ramifications at the international level. 











The author is Assistant Professor in the Centre for East Asian Studies, School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univermty, New Delhi. 
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However, China could not accomplish the task of integration overnight. It” 
had to be involved in a protracted watching, waiting, and manoeuvring. 
All peaceful transitions to decolonization are slow and complex. This 
article makes an attempt to analyze the historical roots of Hong Kong, how 
Hong Kong was colonized, and how China tried to recover sovereignty 
over Hong Kong. Prior to this, the first section discusses some theoretical 
aspects. 


Theoretical Aspects 
~ 
This section has two subsections: the first deals with unification models and 
the second focuses on differences and contradictions in the Chinese and 
British perceptions of the Hong Kong issue. 


Unification Models 


The Chinese unification model is very different from the German and 
Korean models. The question of unification would not arise if there were 
no division and occupation, one has, therefore, to delve first into the details 
of division and then unification in their historical setting. There are certain 
similarities between the countries under consideration. They had all been 
divided and unified many times. Whenever they were powerful, they not 
only unified the divided parts but also occupied other small powers (except 
in the Korean case). The Chinese state has, over the centuries, gone 
through periods of unity and division. The details of this chequered history 
are not relevant to our discussion. What matters is that, as Professor Lien 
Chan puts it, “the chronological chart of China’s history shows that China 
has gone from period of unity to one of separation and back again many 
times”.? Earlier, this process of integration and disintegration was internal 
to China. Beginning with the eighteenth century, it was no longer so—the 
period of Western dominance in Asia had begun. 

The divisions of Germany and Korea in the 1940s were not accidental; 
they were created by historical, ideological, and strategic forces that operated ~ 
upon them from within and without. Hong Kong was occupied by one 
power as part of the process of colonization, whereas Germany was divided 
into four zones, one for each of four powers—USA, Britain, USSR, and 
later France’—for its aggression that caused the Second World War. This 
division followed the discussions in Teheran (1943) and Yalta (1945).* 
Later, Germany was divided into two Republics mainly as part of the Cold 


7 Lien Chan, “The Republic of China on Taiwan Belongs to the United Nations”, Orbis 
(Connecticut), vol. 37, no. 4, Fall 1993, p. 636. 

+ Wolfgang Heidemeyer and Guerter Hindrich, eds, Documents on Berlin, 1945—1963 
(Munchen, 1963), pp. 1 and 12. `g 

* Mary Fullbrook, A Concise History of Germany (Cambridge, 1990), p. 204. 
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War politics between capitalist and communist blocs which began right 
after the Second World War. The partition of Germany was a function of 
the division of Europe along ideological lines: socialist and capitalist. 
Though the Korean division was carried out by the two powers, US and 
USSR, it was basically precipitated by two domestic groups, “a conservative 
group, looking to the United States for inspiration and consisting of those 
Koreans who have received an American missionary education, and a 
communist group with Russian affiliations and leadership recruited from 
among the Korean emigrants in the Soviet Union” .’ The division of China 
was basically a function of colonialism. 

The separation of Hong Kong from China was intentionalto get a 
foothold into China and thereby carry out trade. A treaty was foisted on 
China at gunpoint. But “the division of Korea was not intentional in the 
sense that there was no agreement or prearrangement on the nature of the 
Allied entry into and occupation of Korea.”* In the German case, there 
was the avowed intention and prearrangement among the Allied powers. 
This partition was, in fact, intended to be temporary. But the methods 
adopted by the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the US, UK, and France in the other 
three zones divided Germany permanently, because “Soviet Union intro- 
duced its socialist elements in its zone and in the other three zones Western 
powers slowly effected changes on capitalist model”.’ Once division and 
_ occupation were completed there was a long gap in beginning negotiations 
for reunification. 

Even in the realm of negotiations, we can find differences. The Chinese 
model witnessed two years of intensive bilateral deliberations, from 1982 
to 1984, and an agreement in 1984 followed by a fifteen-year period of 
transition. Morgenthau once said of German unification: “German unific- 
ation is like weather; everybody talks about it but nobody does anything 
about it because nobody can do anything about it.”* This graphic description, 
though not so optimistic, appeared to be true till the beginning of the 
negotiations. But once negotiations began they were concluded rather 
quickly by an agreement endorsing reunification. “Two plus Four talks 
7 began in May 1990 and concluded quickly on 12 September in Moscow and 
the powers acknowledged a united Germany as a fully sovereign state.” In 
the Korean model, reunification attempts have been a long drawn out 
process wherein North Korea and South Korea remain suspicious of each 


? Sir Paul Butler, “A Korean Survey”, International Affars (London), vol 22, no. 1, 
January 1946, p. 374. 

* Hak-Joon Kim, The Unification Poltcy of South and North Korea. A Comparative Study 
(Seoul, 1977), p. 35. 

7 Fullbrook, n 4, p. 208 

* Quoted by Sung Chul Yang ın hus article “Korean Reunification: A Functionalist Model” 
in Young Hoon Kang and Yong Soon Yim, eds, Politics of Korean Reunification (Seoul, 
1978), p. 58 

* Marun Kitchen, The Cambridge Illustrated History of Germany (Cambridge, 1996), p. 332 
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` other. Several efforts to negotiate and find a formula for reunification have 
so far been futile. Nevertheless, one of the trends emerging in recent times, 
especially in South Korea, is that the South Koreans want their business- 
men to go to North Korea and bring about changes in the economic 
conditions which are on the verge of collapse and then start the process of 
` unification. The main objective of this trend is not to let history repeat 
itself—the German experience serving as an example, where the Federal 
Republic of Germany had to bear the brunt of the German Democratic 
Republic’s crippled economy. 

Negotiations over the recovery of Hong Kongi were strictly confined to 
one plus one (Britain and China); in the German case they were between 
two plus four (FRG, GDR + US; Britain, USSR, and France); and in the 
Korean model one has so far seen only prognostications. Negotiations 
might take place between South Korea and North Korea with either the 
US or Russia or China, or all three, mediating. But that is for the future to 
decide. 

The process of unification in the three models varies from each other. In 
the Chinese model, we find economic integration preceding political uni- 
fication. Specifically, China committed itself to strengthening trade relations 
with Hong Kong. Table 1 provides data to support Chinese commitment to 
economic integration with Hong Kong. This table covers a thirtyfive-year 
period—from 1950 to 1985; since 1985, the trade and investment climate 
and consequently the figures have further improved. 


Table 1 
Totai Value of Chinese Trade with Hong Kong (US $100,000) 


1950 1,512 
1955 1,894 
1960 2,083 
1965 4,636 
1970 5,925 
1975 16,835 
1980 49 231 
1985 108,941 


Source: Almanac of China’s Foreign Economic Relations and Trade (1984); and ibid. (1987), 
pp. 404-8. As cited in Robert Kleinberg. China’s Opening to the Outside World 
(Boulder, 1990), p. 136. 


However, Hong Kong’s dependence on Chinese supplies is counterbalanced 
by China’s dependence on the colony as its principal source of foreign 
exchange.” This kind of economic interdependence imparted an inalien- 
able reality to the eventual unification. The initiative was taken by the 


* Alexander Eckstein, “Economic Growth and Foreign Trade”, in Franz Schurmann and 
Orville Schell, eds, Communist China. Revolutionary Reconstruction and International Con- 
frontauon 1949 to the Present (New York, 1967), p. 424. 
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People’s Republic of China. The German model witnessed political unific- 
ation followed by economic unification. Whatever economic adjustments 
were necessary, were made after unification. This, however, was a burden 
on the FRG economy; the leadership agreed on this in the larger interest of 
German unification. In contrast to these two models, in the Korean model, 
neither of these processes is present nor even being debated. 

The merging of Germany took place “not by blood and iron, but by a 
genuinely democratic process”. The Chinese unification was made possible 
(unification of Hong Kong with China was technically sealed in 1984) by a 
candid dialogue based on historical realities and processes. On this front 
the Koreans have failed. The “future to solve the Korean Question so far 
stems not from the fact that the political leaders have tried and failed, but 
that they have failed to try”” in a systematic and pragmatic way taking 
cognizance of ground realities and on a give-and-take basis. 

The pragmatic approach adopted by Chinese leaders, especially the “one 
country, two systems” approach, despite the contrasting ways in which 
China and Hong Kong have been progressing under different systems, 
clinched the deal. Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik—‘“a policy of small steps in 
accommodating the GDR”"—and Helmut Kohl’s 10-point programme 
have contributed immensely to German unification. Undoubtedly, the 
West German approaches have worked because of the end of the Cold War 
in Europe and the collapse of socialism as it was generally understood in 
Eastern Europe. The Korean peninsula has not yet entered the post- 
socialist scenario. Cold War attitudes are very much in evidence there. The 
Koreans have not yet seen and experienced the relevance of the new post- 
Cold War world to the problem of Korean unification. 

Another factor that has played:a pivotal role in both Chinese and 
German unification models is a strong sense of nationalism. Insofar as 
Hong Kong was concerned, about 63 per cent" of the Hong Kong Chinese 
residents were in favour of merging though some expressed fears regarding 
freedom to protest and about the course of economic development. During 
the German unification process, “the slogan at the demonstrations was no 
longer ‘we are the people’ but ‘we are one people’”.” In Korea’s case, 
deep-seated differences in ideology seem to have undermined the feeling 
of nationalism which is. perhaps, why reunification is being delayed. 

The success of Deng Xiaoping’s package of economic reforms has softened 
the impact of the stand that no extension of lease on the New Territories 
was really possible. One must mention here that the lease granted in 1898 
related to the New Territories alone. Once the Chinese made the British 


u Kitchen, n 9, p. 335. 

2 Yang, “Korean Reunification: A Functionalist Model”, n. 8, p. 56. 

n Ronald D. Asmus, “A United Germany”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 69, n. 2, 
1990, p. 63. 

4 “Ready for Anything”, Tıme, vol 149, no. 26, 30 June 1997, p. 21. 
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accept that the agreement between China and Britain would relate to 
permanently ceded territories of the island of Hong Kong and the main- 
land territory of Kowloon, the writing on the wall was clear. Those who 
might have felt uncomfortable—and some did—with it, were reassured by 
the recent economic growth of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). This 
was in absolute contrast to the package of Gorbachev’s political reforms 
which paved the way for the GDR’s integration with the FRG. For the 
GDR, the FRG has been attractive due to its economic development which 
may not be the case with the Chinese model, because the Chinese economy 
has itself been growing at a phenomenal annual average of 9 per cent 
during the last fifteen years unlike the GDR. In the Chinese model, 
China’s strong position, as a result of its nuclear power status and economic 
development, and the declining power of Britain, especially in the realm of 
economic growth and the ending of the agreement on the lease, have 
played vital roles in unifying Hong Kong with China. For North Koreans, 
South Korea’s economic development may be a factor which can bring it 
closer to South Korea. 

The profound changes that have taken place at the international level in 
recent times, especially the collapse of the communist bloc and the world 
moving from a bipolar configuration to a unipolar and now a multipolar 
one, have contributed to the reunification of Germany. It is probable that 
the same factors may expedite the Korean reunification in future. The 
Chinese model of reunification, however, stands out on account of intricate 
historical, ideological and economic factors. 


PRC and British Views on the Transfer of Hong Kong 


The official Chinese and British versions on the nature of trade, the 
circumstances under which war was declared, and the legality of treaties 
made are diametrically opposed to each other in a number of ways. The 
British justified the opium trade, war, and treaties, whereas the Chinese 
dismissed the latter as “unequal treaties”. When Margaret Thatcher visited 
China in 1982, she expressed the view that the treaties were valid under 
international law. In this kind of an ambience, a careful perusal of the 
three aspects—trade, war, and treaties (TWT)}—becomes imperative. 
The history of trade between China and Britain dates back to 1596, when 
“Queen Elizabeth took initiative in requesting Chinese Emperor to let 
Britain trade with China”. The trade between China and Britain centred 
around two significant aspects—free trade championed by Britain and 
China’s concern for its security and integrity. Free trade without a fair 
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framework within which the players interact is no free trade, it is only “foul 
trade”. The British seemed to have believed in what Lord Keynes wrote 
(later in the 1930s): “Fair is foul and foul is fair; for foul is useful and fair is 
not.” Opium was traded ruthlessly in order to balance the trade deficit 
that Britain had against China without respecting the sentiments of the 
Chinese. 

With the emergence of laissez faire trade and the Industrial Revolution 
the British wanted wider markets and ports from where they could trade 
their products. In this process they developed a fairly strong bond with the 
trading system in Canton, which was considered to be a well-developed 
one. Hutchinson, a British employee, praised Canton as a better trading 
centre than Liverpool. He further said that “I never heard anyone com- 
plain of any want of facility in carrying On the trade as long as they adhere 
to the regulations of the country”." If a favourable trading system existed 
in China, especially at Canton, why then did trade become a point of 
friction? The reason is not far to seek. The trading system was not faulty; in 
fact trade was on Chinese terms. The dominating Western powers—in this 
case Britain—could not accept that reality. One of the regulations that 
came into being towards the later part of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was that trade should be carried out 
within the Cohong system, according to which a few traders would trade on 
behalf of the Chinese Emperor. The British complained that this trading 
system was not really free. In fact, they wanted unlimited freedom to trade 
with China, which was not acceptable to the latter. As much as Britain 
wanted free trade to continue, China wanted to restrict trade for its 
security purposes. It was not the regulations imposed on trade which were 
the crux of the Hong Kong issue, but Britain’s trade deficit vis-à-vis China. 
Britain’s trade deficit “was approximately $12,500,000 by 1793. During the 
entire eighteenth century it increased to $208,980,000 and for the years 
1785-1793 to $17,438,963”. During this period Britain was importing silk 
and tea from China. China, being an agrarian society, did not depend on 
British products. In these circumstances, Britain was losing a lot of its 
silver bullion. To balance trade, they looked for a commodity that could 
play the kind of role tea had been playing for China in its trade with 
Britain, and they found it in opium. The fact that Britain used opium to 
balance its trade deficit can be adduced from the amount of opium con- 
sumed in China. Before 1767, China’s opium imports from India had not 
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exceeded 200 chests. By 1800, opium exported to China had reached 2000 
chests.” From then onwards, especially from 1821, there had been a steady 
and phenomenal increase in British exports of opium to China. It was 
“5000 chests in 1821, 9700 in 1818 and 18,700 in 1835”. This increased to 
“35,000 boxes just before the outbreak of the Opium War in 1840”.” The 
opium that was exported to China was cultivated under the aegis of the 
East India Company. When the East India Company lost its monopoly, 
“individual traders, hoping to get rich quickly, joined the lucrative opium 
trade which the Chinese had made illegal in 1799”.7 Most of the “trade was 
done illegally as opium was more lucrative than any legal trade with 
China”.™ The illegal opium trade resulted in an outflow of silver from 
China. It was only then that China began to feel the brunt of the illegal 
trade and decided to ban it. This measure resulted in friction between 
China and Britain. While Britain could not justify its illegal opium trade, 
China could very well justify its trade restrictions. But the ban imposed on 
the opium trade was unlikely to be accepted in the era of Western dominance; 
Britain reacted by imposing a war on China. George Thomas, a British 
employee, admitted as much when he said with characteristic British 
understatement that “I have never denied that if there had been no opium 
smuggling there would have been no war”.” Thus the first opium war 
began in January 1840. It resulted in China’s defeat and the consequent 
treaty forced the Chinese to give up Hong Kong. It was this war and the 
succeeding one of 1868, and the treaties which were subsequently imposed 
on China, which constituted the crux of the problem. 

China’s stand on Hong Kong has been that it is part of Chinese territory. 
Chinese have always held that the treaties concerning Hong Kong “are 
illegal and therefore null and void.”* Contrary to these Chinese claims, the 
British view seems to be that the “doctrine amounts to no more than 
political principle, although it may justify a moral condemnation.of historical 
events, [it] has no legal force”.” It is easy to see that the British argument 
does not, and cannot, rule out the Chinese questioning the validity or 
continued applicability of these treaties. Britain itself would have done the 
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same in its turn. It is not the intention of this article to dwell on the 
legalities of the problem; suffice it is to say that the Chinese could not, and 
did not, accept the British position. A treaty forced upon another country 
has no legal strength. It was not that China willingly signed a treaty with 
Britain; it was forced to do so. Law became an instrument in the hands of 
the British to legitimize their colonial aspirations. MacNair Lord seems to 
have come to the rescue of the British stand by saying (though not with 
reference to the Hong Kong issue) that there is nothing juridically imposs- 
ible in the existence of a treaty creating obligations which are incapable of 
termination except by the agreement of all parties.* The problem that 
arises then is how and why a country would agree to terminate a treaty that 
was forced upon it? Nevertheless, China waited for an opportune time to 
resolve these unequal treaties. While it had the strength of the law on its 
side, China could not have secured the return of Hong Kong by force—its 
relative weakness prevented it from doing so. 

The Treaty of Nanking of 1842, which forced the Chinese to surrender 
Hong Kong to the British, was followed by two major treaties in 1858 and 
1860. But these treaties were on the same lines as the 1842 treaty. There 
were many other treaties” forced on China, but of them all, the treaty of 
1898 was quite unique. For the first time, a country was forced to lease its 
territory for ninetynine years. “The lease of territory for a specified term 
from one state to another was virtually unknown before 1898”.” This 
clause of lease for a certain period weakened the scope of the Chinese 
demand for abrogation of the treaty. Nevertheless, the Chinese proved 
themselves' quite equal to finding a pragmatic and unique solution for a 
unique treaty of this kind. 


Historical Background: Hong Kong Before and at the 
Threshold of Colonization 


i 


The ancient history of Hong Kong is Chinese history. This can be adduced 
from different sources culled. The Chinese began to settle in the Hong 
Kong region in the New Stone Age, 6,000 years ago. The Chinese govern- 
ment asserted jurisdiction over Hong Kong as early as the Qin Dynasty 
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over 2,000 years ago, when the region was under the direct jurisdiction of 
Panyu county.” Even ancient Chinese literary records make a reference to 
“maritime people known as ‘Yue’ occupying China’s south-eastern sea- 
board”.” Further, the finding of coins in the excavations of the Qin and 
Han periods and an outstanding fine brick-built tomb, uncovered by Lei 
Chung Uk in 1955 with its array of Han tomb furniture datable from the 
early to middle Eastern Han periods,” establish the Chinese character of 
Hong Kong if that were really necessary. This evidence is also cited here 
only to reiterate the antiquity of Hong Kong in Chinese annals. 

During the medieval period, Cantonese migrants, called Puntis from the 
Cantonese poon tei meaning local inhabitants, probably began to settle 
there increasingly about the fifteenth century and were followed not long 
after by the Holka or guest people. Before the close of the Ming Dynasty, a 
third group of Chinese settled in the area, the Hoklis who speak the Fukien 
dialect.” The fact that the Hakka, Punti, Tanka and Holka boat people 
speak Cantonese* proves that they had strong roots in Chinese history and 
culture. Between “1573 and 1841 in the Ming and Qing dynasties, before it 
was conquered by the British, Hong Kong was admitted by Xinan county”.* 
Economic conditions in the Hong Kong region, particularly “local agricul- 
ture, fishery, navigation, salt industry, pearl collecting, incense-making, 
commerce and education and other cultural activities were well developed 
by the middle of nineteenth century”.” 

In the modem period, contacts with the West began in 1511 when 
Portugal became the first nation to open direct relations.* The Chinese 
Emperor’s willingness and openness to trade with Portugal, way back in 
1511, shows Chinese commitment to interaction with other countries. Lin 
Zexu gives moral advice to Queen Victoria about the Chinese Emperor’s 
love for peaceful relations: “Our Great Emperor soothes and pacifies 
China and the foreign countries, regarding all with the same kindness and 
to those who trade ruthlessly”. He continued that “such persons who care 
only profit themselves, and disregard their harm to others, are not tolerated 
by the laws of heaven and are unanimously hated by human beings”.” With 
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such rich tradition and culture, China began to interact with the West and 
was forced into partial colonization and trade exploitation on Western 
terms. 


The Process of Colonization 


Hong Kong” was colonized in three phases—starting in 1842 and ending in 
1898. In each of these phases, the demand for more markets, ports, and 
territories grew as trade expanded. The changing geopolitical scenario in 
Asia, especially the scramble for Asian markets among European states 
like France, Germany, Russia, and also the US, played a crucial role in 
transforming the face of some Asian countries, including China. 

The colonization of Hong Kong was + trade driven one. The crux of 
colonization lay in Hong Kong’s strategic location. It was a window to the 
huge China market. Britain, while trading with China and having its base 
in Macao along with Portugal, found this part of China quite useful as a 
trade centre. The British tried to get a foothold in China and once they got 
into Hong Kong, they built it into a stronghold—a stronghold that lasted 
for about 155 years. The primary intention of occupation was to make 
Hong Kong “the British administrative, military and commercial centre in 
the Far East. Organizing the colony and organizing the China trade were 
seen as two sides of the same problem”.” 

Countries which traded with China until the 1840s had “followed the 
ancient Chinese tribute system; after that they were based upon unequal 
treaties”.® The first major occupation occurred in 1842 after a war followed 
by a treaty concluded at Nanjing (Nanking). The British with their superior 
military technology defeated China and forced it to sign the treaty. Prior to 
this treaty, a Draft Convention of Chuanpi was signed by Charles Elliot 
and Chushan in 1841. According to this convention, “China was forced to 
give unilateral most-favoured nation treatment to Britain”.® As part of the 
1842 treaty, China, apart from ceding Hong Kong, had to pay about 
“21,000,000 dollars as compensation for the opium destroyed, for Cohong 
debts and for the expenses of the expedition. Four more ports at Amoy, 
Foochow, Shanghai and Ningpo have been opened for trade”.“ A year 
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later China was forced to agree to a provision calling for extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in criminal cases established by the Treaty of Bougue.* The 
only credible part of the Treaty of 1842 was mutual release of prisoners and 
recognition of diplomatic equality between the two countries.* It was in 
this manner that China began to give in to British pressure. 

The second major treaty forced upon China was the Treaty of Peking 
when the British convoy’s passage was barred which eventually led to the 
occupation of Peking. The Treaty of Peking was signed in October 1860; 
one of its major concessions was the leasing of Kowloon in perpetuity.” 
Britain, after occupying Kowloon as part of the treaty, expanded its trade 
and in 1880 Hong Kong handled 1 per cent of China’s total exports and 37 
per cent of its import trade.* 

During the 1890s, there was a great rush for markets in China among the 
European powers. This created fear in the heart of the British who wanted 
to protect their trade in Hong Kong and in China as well. They believed 
that the best possible way to minimize the threat was to increase their 
sphere of influence. And this resulted in the final phase of Hong Kong’s 
colonization. The Convention of Peking was foisted on China in June 1898. 
The Convention goes as follows: “Whereas it has for many years been 
recognized that an extension of Hong Kong territory is necessary for the 
proper defence and protection of the colony.” Article I of the Convention 
says that “. . . it has now been agreed between the governments of Great 
Britain and China that the limits of British territory be enlarged under 
lease . . . . The terms of the lease shall be for ninety nine years”.” 

Apart from these major treaties, there were many minor treaties forced 
on China by European countries and the US. There were about eighty 
treaty ports established to carry out free trade and the “free-trade in the 
Chinese context was translated into increasing foreign control”.” As the 
pressure for more ports mounted, so did the need and the demand for 
getting out of the clutches of colonial oppression. 


The Process of Decolonization 


The process of Hong Kong’s decolonization by China started only in the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The Chinese government consistently 
“claimed the sovereignty of Hong Kong—but did not oppose British rule in 
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Hong Kong vehemently”. The reason for not being able to demand the 
recovery of Hong Kong was its semicolonial experience at the hands of 
European countries. However, the Republic of China, in its short tenure, 
made the recovery of Hong Kong a top priority. As part of this struggle, 
the Republic, in the late 1910s, put forward a firm demand at the Versailles 
Peace Conference concluded after the First World War. But this was 
postponed to the Washington Conference of 1922" at which the voice of 
the Chinese became like a voice in the wilderness. 

Sun Yat-sen, during his tenure, tried his best to decolonize British Hong 
Kong. He described China’s plight quite succinctly: “China is not the 
colony of one country but of all—I think we ought to be called hypo- 
colony.”® He wanted the abolition of unequal treaties to be carried into 
effect with the least possible delay. The Guomindang (GMD) government 
also pressed for the recovery of Hong Kong. The GMD manifesto declared 
that 


... all unequal treaties such as those providing for lease territories, 
extra territorial privileges, foreign control of customs, tariff and excise 
of the Chinese nation should be abolished and new treaties should be 
concluded on the basis of absolute equality and mutual respect of sovereign 
rights.“ 


Chiang Kai-shek not only criticized the nature of the treaties but also 
suggested a plan to solve the intricate problem of the lease of Kowloon. He 
said that China “was reserving the right to recover Kowloon”.” 

Britain never acceded to these demands. The returning of Hong Kong to 
China was considered humiliating, which was why they refused. British 
policy in the 1930s had “wavered between sympathy for China and concili- 
ation of Japan . . . Japanese aggression on China continued with scarcely a 
word of protest from Britain; Whitehall was content so long as British 
commercial interests were not greatly endangered”.* The efforts of other 
- powers to help China recover Hong Kong from Britain also ended in 
failure as Britain was never willing to give up Hong Kong. Though the US 
had made a promise to Chiang Kai-shek to the effect that it would try to 
recover Hong Kong from British control, this never materialized due to the 
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changes in the geopolitical scenario which occurred immediately after the 
Second World War. With the Soviet Union becoming a Super Power, 
Britain refused to give away Hong Kong, first because of its determination 
to maintain its empire and later because of its aspiration to remain a global 
power. The retention of Hong Kong, however, “was transformed into an 
issue in Cold War politics with the Chinese Communist victory”.” In the 
wake of Cold War politics, and Britain losing its once omnipotent status, it 
began to 


lean towards the US. In order to secure US assistance, Hong Kong was 
increasingly used as a political symbol and referred to as the Berlin of 
the East . . . and the British arguments for the retention of Hong Kong 
shifted from defending British Empire to defending Western interests 
against Communist encroachments.* 


Economic factors also played a major role in the retention of Hong Kong 
as a British Colony. The Colonial Office stated in 1949 that the “total 
amount of British capital in Hong Kong was about 156 million pounds”.* 
Britain succeeded in its efforts to retain Hong Kong till 1982, but, as the 
geopolitical situation began to change and China became a power to 
reckon with, it then decided to loosen its grip over Hong Kong. 

The People’s Republic of China, instead of opening and developing one 
of its other ports for trade in competition with Hong Kong, thereby 
squeezing Hong Kong financially, made Hong Kong a window to the world 
market. The importance of this move was realized only when the US 
imposed a trade embargo against China after the Korean war. In practice, 
the “PRC tolerated British rule of Hong Kong for diplomatic and economic 
reasons”.® In the 1950s, China achieved impressive economic growth aided 
by the erstwhile USSR. This provided an edge to its demand for Hong 
Kong. This was followed by China’s emergence as a nuclear power. There 
was a marked shift—a shift from militancy (in the 1950s) to moderation" 
(in the 19708}—in China’s foreign relations. This can be seen in its relations 
with Britain when a “Communiqué was signed on 13 March 1972 raising the 
diplomatic representation from charge d’affaires to ambassadorial status”. 
During the early 1970s, Nixon’s visit to China radically changed the situ- 
ation, placing China in a better position to demand the recovery of Hong 
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Kong. The unprecedented and impressive economic growth achieved by 
China after 1978, as a result of its reform policies, placed on firm ground its 
demand for the recovery of sovereignty and rule over Hong Kong. 

Britain, on the other hand, attempted to strengthen its hold on Hong 
Kong and get the lease extended. In this process, Britain held elections in 
Hong Kong in 1973, about 130 years after British rule began. The elections 
were conducted “to choose only half of the members of the Urban Council, 
which numbered 24 in 1973, 30 in 1982. During those elections only one 
out of 400 Hong Kong residents cast their vote”.® 

Tang raises the moral question of surrendering a people that have 
enjoyed a democratic set up all these years to a Communist regime known 
for its stringent attitude towards democracy and individual liberty.“ This 
aspect of the Hong Kong issue brings us to Deng Xiaoping who stated that 
“reunification of the country is the aspiration of the whole nation. If it 
cannot be reunified in 100 years, then it will be reunified in 1000 years”. 
Such was the commitment of the new leadership which pragmatically 
approached this sensitive issue over a period of time. Margaret Thatcher’s 
visit to China in 1982 signalled that the British were forced to set the 
process of “Hong Kong’s return to the motherland” in motion. Once this 
happened, China seized the initiative. Even as the marathon twentytwo 
sessions of deliberations were in progress, Qi Huaiyua, Director of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Information Department, said that “if no agreement is 
reached by then, China will announce its own policies and guidelines 
unilaterally”.“ Fortunately the negotiations fructified and the rest is history. 


Conclusion 


The interface between Britain and China began with trade. As this inter- 
face began to expand, many differences arose in their priorities which 
caused conflict between the two. It was Britain’s superior military techno- 
logy that saw it emerge as victor and paved the way for long colonial rule 
over Hong Kong. China, being the loser, was determined to recover Hong 
Kong from Britain by using various fora at different times, particularly 
after the First World War and during the Second World War. Britain, on 
the other hand, continued its rule over Hong Kong and decided to give up 
Hong Kong only after twentytwo rounds of talks held in 1984. 

The Chinese leadership, in resolving the longstanding issue of Hong 
Kong’s recovery from Britain, set a pragmatic example for other countries. 
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Politics of the Democratic Process in 
Hong Kong 


RUP NARAYAN DAS 


One major issue that caused considerable tension between Britain and the 
People’s Republic of China in the run up to the reversion of Chinese 
sovereignty over Hong Kong, and which has the potential to create further 
tension in Hong Kong, pertains to the attempts made by Chris Patten, 
Hong Kong’s last British Governor, in October 1992 to introduce and 
implement democratic reforms in Hong Kong. While Chris Patten defended 
and justified his constitutional package maintaining that it was in consonance 
with the Basic Law of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
(HKSAR) and the Sino-British Joint Declaration, Beijing criticized the 
move saying that it was a breach of the Joint Declaration and threatened to 
abolish the elected Legislative Council (Legco) immediately after resump- 
tion of sovereignty. Later Beijing nominated its own Legislature which has 
replaced the elected Legco. 

It may be mentioned that although there is no dearth of literature on 
Hong Kong’s democracy movement, most of it does not approach the issue 
in a historical and socio-economic perspective. While democracy is a 
universal concept, it would and does have local and historical meanings. 
Every country carves out its own path to democracy in the light of its 
historical experience. 

It is against this backdrop that this article attempts to put the debate on 
democracy in Hong Kong in proper perspective. The article first briefly 
delineates the evolution of representative institutions in Hong Kong; it 
then analyzes Patten’s constitutional package juxtaposed with the Joint 
Declaration and the Basic Law so as to determine the extent of digression 
and deviation from them. Finally, it examines the practicability, desirability, 
and compatibility of implementing a democratic model of which China 
does not approve. 
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Evolution of Representative Institutions 


The colony of Hong Kong, from its very inception, was primarily an 
economic entity. Its political identity has been incidental and secondary. It 
was born of the trading relations between Britain and China, and its 
growth primarily determined by geographical and economic factors. 
Government became imperative to facilitate trade and commerce, but the 
role and responsibility of the Government were limited and restricted to 
maintenance of law and order, enforcement of law and contract, and 
providing military and naval protection for promotion of trade and com- 
merce. It was indeed a typical case of laissez-faire economy or of “positive 
non-interventionism” as a British official once put it, although in later 
years the role and activities of the colonial Government gradually increased, 
touching other spheres of social life. 

The policy and attitude of the British Government towards Hong Kong 
can be gauged from a letter, written in January 1843 by Lord Aberdeen, 
British Foreign Secretary, to Sir Henry Pottinger, first Governor of Hong 
Kong. In his letter, Aberdeen very clearly spelt out that there would be no 
popular form of Government in the colony (of Hong Kong). Later, British 
policy was articulated by Lord Stanley, who was then Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies. Lord Stanley maintained that the main purpose and 
function of Hong Kong was to serve as a diplomatic, commercial, and 
military post. Pottinger was told that he had three functions: (a) to negoti- 
ate with the Chinese Emperors; (b) to superintend the trade of British 
subjects in China; and (c) to regulate the internal economy of the settle- 
ment.' It was within these prescribed parameters that representative and 
legislative institutions in Hong Kong developed with very little political 
participation by the people at large. The underlying motive was to avoid 
the exuberance of democracy and the evils of adversarial politics. The 
policy of the British Government and the colonial administration in Hong 
Kong, therefore, was geared towards ensuring social harmony and political 
stability 80 as to create a congenial and conducive atmosphere for trade, 
commerce, and entrepreneurial pursuits. From the beginning, the objective 
was to develop a government by discussion and consultation. This policy 
has been described by Ambrose Yeo-chi King as the “administrative 
absorption of politics”—an arrangement whereby leaders of the Chinese 
populace were coopted into the Government administrative machinery.? 
The political support accorded to the colonial Government by the élite thus 
produced legitimacy for a polity that worked without the mandate of the 


! G.B. Endacott, Government and People in Hong Kong 1841-1962 (Hong Kong, 1964), 
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people.’ The élite was drawn mostly from trade and industry. They were 
westernized and anglicized ethnic Chinese who worked as conduits between 
the colonial administration and the ethnic Chinese populace. The execu- 
tive, legislative, and representative institutions which developed in Hong 
Kong clearly reflected the administrative absorption of politics. In this 
political arrangement, the executive retained an upper hand and was 
accountable to the British parliament through the Secretary of State. 

When the Legislative and Executive Councils were first formed in August 
1843, they were composed of senior colonial officers, and membership of 
the Councils overlapped. Later, in 1850, unofficial members were nominated 
to the Legco by the Governor. However, they were English and represented 
the mercantile community. In fact, the first two unofficial members who 
were nominated to the Legco were David Jardine, the co-founder of the 
oldest trading houses of Hong Kong, and J.F. Edgar. 

The purpose behind nominating unofficial members to the Legco was 
two-fold: first, the residents could express and convey their wishes through 
the nominated members; second, the nominated members would, in turn, 
not only provide useful information to Government but also assist it in 
explaining its policies before the community. In 1854, when John Bowring, 
then Governor of the colony, pleaded to make the Legco partly elective, 
his initiative was opposed by the British Government. 

Initially, the Chinese wert not considered for being nominated to the 
Legco. However, when it was realized that the Chinese were playing an 
important role in the social and economic life of Hong Kong, the colonial 
administration felt it imperative to nominate them to the Legco. It was 
against this backdrop that in January 1880, Ngo Choy, a Chinese barrister, 
was nominated temporary member of the Legco. Since then, this practice 
of nominating Chinese to the Council was continued by the colonial admin- 
istration in Hong Kong. In response to popular demand, two unofficial 
members were also appointed to the Executive Council in 1896. They were 
J. Bell-Irving of Jardine Matheson & Company and C.P. Chater. Both 
were English representing the mercantile class. It was in 1926, almost thirty 
years later, that Sir Chouson Chou was appointed the first Chinese member. 
of the Executive Council following the death of C.P. Chater. z 

The minuscule constitutional reform which the British authorities had 
initiated from time to time, however, suffered a setback during the period 
from 1929 to the outbreak of the Pacific War (1941—45). With Japan’s 
collapse in 1945, British administration was restored in Hong Kong in May 
1946 when Governor Mark Young resumed his post. In the meanwhile, a 
Labour Government assumed power in Britain. It envisaged equal status 
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for the colonies on a par with other Commonwealth members and the 
establishment of democratic forms of Government in them. Mark Young, 
immediately after assuming office, announced his constitutional reform 
proposal which envisaged the setting up of a municipal council comprising 
both elected and appointed members as well as more direct representation 
of unofficial members in the Legco. The Governor’s constitutional reform 
was in consonance with the Labour Government’s policy of sharing a 
partnership of free nations within the British Commonwealth. The basic 
objective was to give fuller and more responsible share in the management 
of their own affairs to all the inhabitants of the colony not merely those of 
British nationality. 

The constitutional reforms mooted by Sir Mark Young, however, could 
not fructify due to opposition from within the Legco itself. Opposing the 
move Sir Man Kam Lo, a member of the Legco, argued that ever since 
British occupation, the fundamental conception was that Government 
should concern itself with the welfare of the colony as a whole without 
sectional or racial prejudice or distinction. He was of the view that no 
electorate could be devised to do justice to all sections and interests. The 
unofficial members of the Legco represented the interests of the colony as 
a whole, and this remained the justification for the nomination of members.* 

Sir Alexander Grantham, who succeeded Sir Mark Young, said in his 
address: 


[W]e can not permit Hong Kong to be the battle ground for contending 
political parties or ideologies. We are just simple traders who want to 
get on with our daily round and economic task. This may not be very 
noble, but at any rate it does not disturb others. We do not feel that we 
have a mandate to reform the rest of the world.’ 


Thus the half-baked democratic reforms were abandoned. The ongoing 
civil war across China between the nationalist and the Communist forces 
might have influenced the decision of the British authorities to rescind 
democratic reforms, because after the establishment of the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) on the mainland the British abandoned the project 
of democratization altogether. 

Be that as it may, there was no major attempt to introduce representative 
institutions in the territory until 1980, excepting the urban council elections 
in 1972. It may be mentioned here that the colonial Government had set up 
a Sanitary Board, with local Government functions concerned with the 
maintenance of public health, as early as 1883. The Sanitary Board acquired 
unofficial members in 1886, two of whom were first elected in 1888. The 
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Sanitary Board later developed into the Urban Council and as such its 
constitutional importance can hardly be overemphasized. A major consti- 
tutional development after the Urban Council elections in 1972 was the 
decision to constitute District Boards. 


District Board Elections 


In 1981, the Hong Kong Government decided to introduce District Boards 
as advisory representative bodies and make them partly elective. This was 
in line with the Government’s commitment to involve and associate people 
at the grassroots level in the activities of Government having a bearing on 
the welfare of the people. District Boards, under a different nomenclature, 
were already in existence in the New Territories; but they were not elective. 
The decision to hold elections for the District Board was perhaps prompted 
by the assessment on the part of British Government and colonial admin- 
istration in Hong Kong that it would no longer be possible to hold on to the 
colony beyond 1997. 

It may be mentioned in this context that the then Governor of Hong 
Kong, Sir Murray Maclehose, had visited Beijing in 1979 and held wide- 
ranging discussions with Deng Xiaoping with regard to the future of Hong 
Kong. The Governor got a clear message from Deng that the Chinese 
would not only recover sovereignty over Hong Kong, but also that Beijing 
would have its own administration in the territory: This ruled out any 
possibility of British administration in Hong Kong under Chinese sover- 
cignty. 

It was against this backdrop that the Hong Kong Government published 
a Green Paper in June 1980, entitled A Pattern of District Administration in 
Hong Kong. The main objective of District Boards, as proposed in the 
Green Paper, was to achieve better coordination and more responsive 
admunistration at the district level. In pursuance of the underlying objectives, 
necessary legislations were enacted for the formation of District Boards 
and for their elections. 

As regards the composition of the District Board, it was stipulated that 
in addition to the appointed official and unofficial members, some members 
were to be directly elected by the eligible voters of the constituency. The 
Government also explicitly mentioned in the White Paper that as far as 
possible the majority of members of the District Board should be directly 
elected. Appointed official members included District Commissioners and 
representatives of various Government departments. Appointed unofficial 
members were to be members of the public, selected and appointed by the 
Government to serve on the District Boards and as chairmen of Rural 
Committees in case of New Territories. Each Board was stipulated to have 
25 to 30 members. Functions of the District Board included innocuous and 
mundane matters like environmental hygiene, recreational and cultural 
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activities, etc. The functions were more or less similar to those performed 
by residence welfare associations in a residential colony. 

In the New Territories, District Board elections were held in April 1992, 
while in Kowloon and Hong Kong they were held in September. The 
Government made an all out effort to enthuse voters to take part in the 
electoral processes. However, in spite of the Government’s well-orchestrated 
propaganda, only 3,45,000 voters, constituting 38 per cent of the total 
registered voters, actually exercised their franchise.* Another interesting 
highlight of the election was that none of the candidates raised the issue 
pertaining to the future of Hong Kong. Presumably, the District Board 
elections were thought to be inappropriate occasions to raise the issue. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the first District Board elections can 
hardly be overemphasized. While it was yet another instance of “admin- 
istrative absorption of politics”, it also exposed the people of Hong Kong, 
who are perceived to be apolitical, to the dynamics and complexities of 
electoral politics on a limited scale. 

Although, the first District Board elections did not produce the desired 
result of political participation, the Hong Kong Government was deter- 
mined to go ahead with the further development of representative Govern- 
ment in Hong Kong. It is plausible that the British Government wanted to 
develop “selfrule” in the colony before finally handing over the territory to 
China. It may also be noted here that as early as 20 November 1982, Liao 
Chengzhi, former Vice-Chairman of the National People’s Council and 
head of the Hong Kong and Macao Office, toid a delegation of Hong Kong 
factory owners that Beijing would recover sovereignty over Hong Kong by 
1997 at the latest and the territory would be administered by Hong Kong 
people. Later in January 1983, he told a visiting group of Hong Kong New 
Territories village leaders that “China is working on a draft formula which 
has yet to be presented to Britain. The format of Hong Kong people 
administering Hong Kong [Gangren Zhigang] can only be implemented 
after it is presented and recorded by the National People’s Council”.’ 

The pledge of Hong Kong people administering Hong Kong was later 
incorporated in the Sino-British Joint Declaration signed in December 
1984. The Joint Declaration stipulated that the proposed HKSAR will 
have a “high degree of autonomy” with a fully “elected legislature” after 
1997. It did not, however, define the mode of election. It merely mentioned 
that the system to be instituted in the HKSAR shall be prescribed by laws 
enacted by the National People’s Congress in the light of the specific 
conditions. 
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Thus by 1984, there were two parallel developments taking place in 
China and Hong Kong. While on the one hand, the negotiations with 
regard to the transfer of sovereignty over Hong Kong were finalized, 
paving the way for the Sino-British Joint Declaration, on the other hand, 
the Hong Kong Government initiated concrete steps for the further devel- 
opment of representative institutions in the territory. The British Govern- 
ment might have thought that since Chinese authorities were offering the 
concept of Hong Kong people ruling Hong Kong, it was imperative to 
introduce and develop representative institutions in Hong Kong. Since the 
transfer of sovereignty over Hong Kong also entailed handing over the 
people of Hong Kong, who are used to democratic values and milieu, the 
British Government felt it its moral responsibility to develop representative 
institutions. This, of course, would be a neat summary of the British view. 
That the Chinese view of these developments was not so charitable is not 
difficult to understand. As the Joint Declaration, initiated in September 
1984, had to be ratified by British Parliament, the British Government 
considered it prudent to develop representative institutions so as to ensure 
ratification. k 

It was in anticipation of the above development that in July 1984, the 
Hong Kong Government published a Green Paper entitled The Further 
Development of Representative Government in Hong Kong. The Green 
Paper proposed the addition bf twelve elected members to the Legco in 
1985—six to be immediately elected by an electoral college comprising all 
members of the District Board, the Urban Council, and the Regional 
Council, and another six directly elected by the functional constituencies 
consisting of members of various professions and commercial and industrial 
organizations. It was further proposed that the number of members elected 
by the electoral college and the functional constituencies should be doubled in 
1988 and further increased in subsequent years.’ 

The idea of introducing direct elections to the Legco, sometime in near 
future, was mentioned, but this possibility was immediately deprecated on 
the grounds that direct elections would entail swift introduction of adver- 
sarial politics and development of political parties. This, in turn, would 
make it more difficult to reach pragmatic and consensus-based decisions 
and thereby would undermine Hong Kong’s stability and prosperity. 

The Hong Kong Government’s official view on the Green Paper was 
given by Governor Sir Edward Youde in his address to a special meeting of 
the Legco on 18 July 1984. He said: 


In drawing up our progress we have had regard to the special circum- 
stances of Hong Kong and the need to maintain our good relationship 
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with our mainland neighbour. We have also done our utmost in framing 


these proposals to enable continuity between the systems in force both 
before and after 1997.’ 


The proposals greatly annoyed Beijing. Chinese authorities believed that 
the British had worked out the proposals with a view to having pro-British 
people administer Hong Kong after 1997.” 

The Green Paper was followed up by a White Paper in November 1984. 
In many respects, the White Paper constituted an advance on the Green 
Paper. In the first place, the White Paper proposed that the electoral 
college would return twelve unofficial members to the Legislative Council 
in the 1985 elections instead of six members originally mentioned in the 
Green Paper. As regards functional constituencies, the White Paper pro- 
posed that instead of informal systems of selecting unofficial members of 
the Legco, there should be a formal system for the election of one or more 
representatives from each functional constituency to serve in the Legco. It 
was also further proposed that these arrangements should be introduced 
progressively, with six unofficial members being elected by functional 
constituencies in 1985 and twelve in 1988. 

As regards appointed unofficial members, the White Paper recommended 
significant reduction in their numbers in order to accommodate the increase 
in the number of elected unofficial members. The Hong Kong Government, 
therefore, decided to increase the overall size of the Council to fiftysix and 
reduce the number of appointed unofficial members to twentytwo in 1985. 
The White Paper also proposed to reduce the number of official members 
to ten in 1985. All these steps were aimed at making the legislature more 
representative. The executive, however, still retained its supremacy vis-d- 
vis the legislature. Regarding direct elections to be held in 1985, as sug- 
gested in the Green Paper, the White Paper claimed that there was little 
evidence of support for any move towards direct elections. Instead, the 
White Paper suggested a cautious approach with a gradual start by way of 
introducing a very small number of directly elected members in 1988." 
Although the Chinese Government did not exert any direct pressure on the 
British Government or the Hong Kong Government to restrain them from 
introducing direct elections, Chinese displeasure and annoyance compelled 
the British Government and the Hong Kong Government to slow down the 
process of direct elections to the Legco. The first ever indirect elections to 
the Legco were held in September 1985 and the twentyfour newly elected 
members took their seats for the first time in October 1985. 
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Thus from 1982 to 1985, concern for the future of the territory and the 
challenge posed by the development of representative Government contri- 
buted to the organization and development of many political groups and 
grassroots pressure groups. Their development was further facilitated by 
District Board elections and Legco elections of 1985. Middle class political 
groups were prompted to develop their organizations at grassroots level 
and to establish close ties with the grassroots pressure groups. While so 
doing, they became concerned with local social issues and took part in the 
related campaign for citizen’s rights. This process contributed to the 
expansion of almost all political groups and provided the basis for a 
territory-wide movement for democracy.” 

The introduction of electoral politics and the prospect of democracy thus 
polarized the apolitical people of Hong Kong. While the younger generation, 
intelligentsia and the middle class supported these measures towards in- 
creased democracy, the conservative business community opposed them. 
Beijing opposed and criticized the attempts made by the British Govern- 
ment and the colonial administration in Hong Kong to introduce democratic 
measures in Hong Kong, presumably because it saw a trap in them. In any 
event it never approved of the belated enthusiasm for democracy when the 
British, in its view, should actually have been ready for a quiet departure. 

Beijing’s displeasure, however, was not a matter of a few statements of 
disapproval. It made its point more firmly and in active terms. The colonial 
authorities had to rescind the commitment to hold direct elections to the 
Legco in 1988. This is clear from the White Paper entitled The Further Devel- 
opment of Representative Government in Hong Kong: The Way Forward 
brought out in February 1988. The White Paper strongly pleaded against 
holding elections to the Legco. Claiming that public opinion was against 
hasty introduction of direct elections, the report mentioned that those who 
argued against direct elections were of the opinion that introduction of 
direct elections in 1988 was too soon because it could endanger stability 
and continuity. The Government instead decided to go in for direct elec- 

tions in 1991.” 
"The Tiananmen Square incident of June 1989, however, gave a new turn 
to the democracy movement in Hong Kong which had slowed down earlier. If 
the epicentre was in Tiananmen Square, the tremor was felt no less 
strongly in Hong Kong. The pro-democracy movement in China had 
already galvanized one million Hong Kong citizens to march on behalf of 
democracy on 21 May, and on 28 May one and a half million did the same. 
There was erosion of public faith and confidence in the efficacy of the Sino- 
British Joint Declaration and the Basic Law. This was reflected in the 
exodus of people and resources from Hong Kong. The Heng Seng index 
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alsc fell sharply. Pressure built up in Hong Kong, in British Parliament, 
and in the press to beef up democratic institutions in Hong Kong. A high 
powered delegation from British Parliament visited Hong Kong from 17 to 
22 April and presented its report on 28 June. The Foreign Affairs Committee 
recommended that the Hong Kong Government must seize the initiative so 
as to establish in Hong Kong, in advance of 1997, institutions and systems 
best designed to guarantee Hong Kong’s future autonomy and stability 
within the terms of the Joint Declaration. As regards introducing direct 
elections to the Legco, the Committee recommended that full direct elec- 
tions should be introduced before 1997 and that at the preceding elections 
in 1991, 50 per cent of Legco members should be directly elected in the first 
stage of this process.” 

In Hong Kong, the colonial Government amended its earlier decision 
that only ten out of sixty seats in the Legco would be directly elected by 
universal suffrage in 1991. On 24 May 1989, members of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils (Omelco) expressed their strong desire to speed up 
and enlarge the scope of pre-1997 constitutional reform. The “Omelco 
Consensus” model aimed at having one-third of the Legco directly elected 
in 1991, and increase it to one-half by 1995. It also proposed direct 
elections for the entire Legco by 2003. 

The conservative big business élites who were members of the Basic Law 
Consultative Committee and Basic Law Drafting Committee also relaxed 
their opposition to directly elected seats in both the pre- and post-1997 i 
legislatures. Although they did not endorse the Omelco model, they came 
out with their own model of 4:4:2 in October 1989. This referred to the 
proportional distribution of directly elected seats (40 per cent), functional 
constituency seats (40 per cent), and electoral college-originated seats (20 
per cent) for the Legco from 1995 to 2000.“ 


` Basic Law and the Composition of the Legco 


In the meanwhile on 4 April 1990, the National People’s Congress (NPC) 
in Beijing promulgated the Basic Law of the HKSAR. Deng Xiaoping 
hailed it as a “creative master piece” with historical and international 
significance for all mankind. As regards the composition of the HKSAR 
legislature, Article 67 of the Basic Law provides that it shall be composed 
of Chinese citizens who are permanent citizens of the region with no right 
of abode in any foreign country. However, permanent residents of the 
region, who are not of Chinese nationality or who have the right of abode 
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in foreign countries, may also be elected as members of the Legco provided 
that the proportion of such members does not exceed 20 per cent of total 
membership.“ 

Article 68 of the Basic Law stipulates that the Legco of the HKSAR shall 
be constituted by election. The method for forming the Legco shall be 
specified in the light of the prevailing situation in the HKSAR and in 
accordance with the principle of gradual and orderly progress. The ultimate 
aim is the election of all members. As regards the composition of the first 
Legco, the NPC in its third session held on 4 April 1990, decided that it 
shall be composed of sixty members; of which twenty will be from geogra- 
phical constituencies through direct election, ten will be sent by an election 
committee, and the remaining thirty will be from functional constituencies. 

The NPC also decided that if the Hong Kong Legco, before the establish- 
ment of the HKSAR, is in conformity with relevant provisions of the Basic 
Law, then those of its members who uphold the Basic Law and pledge 
allegiance to the HKSAR, and who meet the requirements set in the Basic 
Law, may become members of the first Legco upon confirmation by the 
preparatory committee. 

The underlying idea behind allowing members of the last Hong Kong 
Legco to continue with the first Legco of the HKSAR under Chinese 
sovereignty, was to effect change with continuity and to avoid a vacuum in 
the transitional period. This was described by Chinese authorities as the 
“through train” emphasizing convergence with the letter and spirit of the 
Basic Law. An article in Ta Kung Pao compared Hong Kong to a running 
train, the Basic Law having laid down a new track on which it would run. 
The implication was that “unless the train heads for the beginning of the 
new track now it might go off the rails and overturn”.” 


The 1991 Elections 


In early spring 1990, Britain and China eventually agreed that there would 
be a steady rise in the number of directly elected members of the Legco 
from eighteen in 1991 to at least twenty in 1995, and more in subsequent 
years. The British Government made it clear that it would prefer a faster 
pace, and would continue to press for it. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the Basic Law by the NPC, the 
British Government announced its decision to hold elections to the Legco 
in 1991. The announcement was received with mixed feelings in Hong 
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Kong. Martin Lee, the leader of democracy movement, denounced the 
secret agreement between Britain and China as “a shameful act of surrender”.” 
What he particularly bemoaned was that the people of Hong Kong were 
not consulted in the finalization of the drafting of the Basic Law, although 
some pro-Beijing élites were associated with the Basic Law Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

The announcement regarding direct elections to the Legco was taken 
both as a challenge and an opportunity by the democrats as well as the 
conservative business élite. It was indeed a prestige issue for both. The 
election was a new and different kind of experience for the people of Hong 
Kong. The Joint Declaration and the Basic Law had already aroused 
political consciousness among the people, who had had a taste of elec- 
tioneering earlier at the District Board elections, Urban Council election, 
and indirect election to the functional constituencies of the Legco. 

Although Beijing was initially opposed to formation of political parties 
in Hong Kong, once the elections were declared, it actively extended 
support to groups/parties owing allegiance to it. The Liberal Democratic 
Federation of Hong Kong (LDF), supported by the conservative big business 
élites, was inaugurated on 6 November 1990. From the pro-democracy 
sections, two new political parties, the United Democrats of Hong Kong 
(HKUD) and the Hong Kong Democratic Foundation (HKDF) were 
formally established on 23 April and 24 June 1990 respectively. The historic 
first direct elections for the Legco, held on 15 September 1991 yielded a 
landslide victory for democratic activists, who captured sixteen of the 
eighteen contested seats and 65 per cent of the popular votes. The voter 
turnout was recorded at 7,50,000—39.15 per cent of the 1.91 million 
registered voters. A total of fiftyfour candidates ran for eighteen seats in 
nine electoral districts with 354 polling stations throughout the territory.” 

In spite of low percentage of voting, the importance of direct election to 
the Legco and its results can hardly be overemphasized. First of all, it 
conveyed to Beijing that the people of Hong Kong wanted democracy and 
a democratic way of life. Second, an elected legislature subjected the 
executive to greater scrutiny and accountability. In fact, it signalled the 
shape of political changes which were bound to occur in the territory. The 
democratic elections also eroded the practice of “administrative absorption 
of politics”. 

Patten’s Package 
When Chris Patten unveiled his constitutional reform proposal in his policy 
address to the Legco on 7 October 1992, it gave further momentum to the 
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democracy movement in Hong Kong. A major component of Patten’s 
package was to increase the number of directly elected members of the 
Legco from eighteen to twenty; he also promised to increase the number 
further at subsequent elections with the ultimate aim of achieving a Council 
composed entirely of directly elected members. Patten also proposed to 
reduce the voting age from 21 to 18 and give each elector a single vote in a 
single-seat constituency. His package also created nine more functional 
constituencies and dispensed with all forms of corporate voting. Corporate 
voting was replaced by individual voting. Taken together, these measures 
were aimed at expanding the franchise in the concerned functional consti- 


tuencies by more than five times.” 


In his policy address, Patten promised to increase government spending 
to provide better education, health and welfare services, public housing 
and environmental protection, and to maintain law and order. Patten’s 
proposal created such outrage in China that the Xinhua News Agency 
accused him of being “imprudent”. The Chinese Government criticized the 
package on the grounds that it contravened the Sino-British Joint Declar- 
ation, the principle of convergence with the Basic Law, and agreement and 
understanding already reached by the two sides both in its content and in 
the way it was produced.” 

The Chinese side further alleged that without prior consultations (with 
Chinese authorities), the British Government suddenly and unilaterally 
made public a constitutidnal package in gross violation of the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Joint Declaration. However, Patten claimed 
in his policy address that in their meeting in New York, in the last week of 
September 1992, the Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs made the case for an expansion in the number of the directly 
elected members of the 1995 Legco to the Chinese Foreign Minister. The 
Chinese position was that such a move would be incompatible with the 
Basic law and that the Basic Law could not be changed before 1997. 

It was small wonder that some observers in Hong Kong did not quite 
understand Beijing’s opposition to the democracy politics of the departing 
British. They attributed it to Beijing’s “conspiracy theory”. Chinese leaders 
regarded Patten’s democratization proposals as a carefully planned strategy 
devised by Western capitalist societies—the so-called “anti-China chorus”— 
to exert pressure on China using Hong Kong as a potential bridgehead. It is 
doubtful if the Hong Kong experiment warranted such a view. It has, 
therefore, to be seen as Beijing’s opposition to what must have been seen 
as a political game being played by the British. This was reflected in the 
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comments of Lu Ping, Director of China’s Hong Kong and Macao Office, 
who argued that there had been lengthy consultations with the British 
before an agreement was reached and the Basic Law approved by the 
NPC. The sudden change in British policy was nothing other than “setting 
a trap” for China. “The crux of the matter was not whether one wanted 
democracy or not but whether one needed to keep one’s word.”” 

It was against this backdrop of mutual suspicion and distrust that both 
sides made attempts to break the stalemate. When a compromise seemed 
elusive the Hong Kong Government formally gazetted the draft legislation 
on the Legco on 12 March 1993. This action of the Governor was criticized 
by Beijing. Premier Li Peng, while addressing the first session of the 
Eighth NPC on 15 March 1993, said that the action of the British Governor 
was, in essence, designed to create disorder and impede the smooth transfer 
of power.” 

Speaking at a press conference in Beijing, Lu Ping warned that China 
would start preparations for setting up a “new kitchen”—its own legislative 
structure for Hong Kong after 1997 in accordance with the Basic Law—since 
the doors for talks between China and Britain had been shut by Chris 
Patten. Lu further added that China always stood for the development of 
democracy in Hong Kong, but the process of democratization had to be 
“gradual, or step by step as it was for the sake of safeguarding the longterm 
prosperity and stability of Hong Kong”.” 

Patten’s constitutional reforms set the ball rolling in Hong Kong. Although 
the tone and tenor differed, all social groups in Hong Kong began swearing 
by democracy. It also polarized polity and society in Hong Kong. Martin 
Lee led middle class intelligentsia and the pro-democracy camp. On the 
other side of the fence was the conservative big business élite, which 
accorded stability and prosperity a higher premium than democracy. 


The 1995 Legco Elections 


As envisaged by Patten’s constitutional reform, elections to the sixty- 
member Legco were held on 17 September 1995. The election issue had 
already received considerable media attention not only in Hong Kong, but 
the world over. In spite of Beijing’s threat that the elected legislature 
would be scrapped immediately after the reversion of Chinese sovereignty, 
35.8 per cent of registered voters voted in the elections. Although Beijing 
had publicly criticized the elections, nevertheless it encouraged the Demo- 
cratic Alliance for Betterment of Hong Kong (DAB), a party formed from 
traditional pro-Beijing groupings such as unions, guilds and neighbour- 
hood organizations, to fight the elections. 


D South China Morning Post, 23 December 1992. 


* China Daily (Hong Kong), 6 March 1993 
B3 China Daily, 18 March 1993. 
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The Democratic Party and its allies scored a resounding victory in the 
elections. Of the twentyfive seats it contested, Lee’s Democratic Party 
itself secured nineteen seats. Lee himself secured 80 per cent of the votes in 
his constituency, the highest for any candidate. Commenting on the result 
Lee said, “Hong Kong people voted with their hearts and minds for 
freedom and genuine democracy. -The elections are a mandate for demo- 
cratic government in Hong Kong and real constitutional, legal and human 
rights reforms to ensure basic freedom after 1997.”* Other supporters of 
Lee included the Association for Democracy and People’s Livelihood 
(ADPL), a grassroots party with social welfare concerns, plus some pro- 
minent independents like Emily Lau. The ADPL secured four seats. 

The pro-China camp, led by the DAB, won six seats. The DAB had 
campaigned as the party best able to defend Hong Kong’s interests, because 
of its ability to work with Beijing. Its chairman, Tsang Tou-sing, one of 
China’s blue-eyed politicians, lost by a big margin. Sandwiched between 
the two camps was the pro-business Liberal Party, which won ten seats. 
Independents and others together won the remaining twentyone seats. 

The moment the results were declared, China reiterated its earlier 
position. A spokesman for the Xinhua news agency was quoted as suggest- 
ing that the elections had been unfair. “To be fair, they had to be orderly, 
and no one has to complain,” he said. “The results showed that the hope 
for a smooth transition and love of the motherland and Hong Kong remain 
the trend in Hong Kong.” The Chinese Government also made it clear that 
the three-tier political structure (Legislative Council, Municipal Councils, 
and District Boards) formed under Patten’s package would stop function- 
ing in mid-1997 when China resumed sovereignty over Hong Kong.” 


The Provisional Legco 


Whereas in Hong Kong Chris Patten went ahead with the Legco elections, 
in Beijing, the Chinese were preparing for the provisional Legco to take 
over the outgoing elected Legco from 1 July 1997. The idea of a provisional 
Legco was first mooted through the Preliminary Working Committee 
(PWC) appointed by Beijing shortly after it declared that the political 
reforms introduced by Chris Patten were against the Basic Law. In August 
1994, as noted earlier, the standing committee of the NPC passed a 
resolution that the three-tier system of representative Government includ- 
ing the elected Legco would come to an end on 30 June 1997 and the 
preparatory committee would proceed to establish the HKSAR Govern- 
ment and the first Legco. Accordingly on 25 March 1996, the plenary of the 
preparatory committee passed the decision to set up a sixty-member pro- 
visional Legco. 


* Asia Week (Hong Kong), 29 September 1995, p. 39. 
7 Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), FE/24/3f/1, 20 September 1995. 
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The Chinese Government decided to set up the provisional Legco through 
a process of election by a selection committee of 400 members, set up by 
the preparatory committee. The tasks of the provisional Legco include 
passing, amending and repealing laws of the HKSAR, approving taxation 
and public expenditure, debating on the Chief Executive’s policy address, 
and endorsing the nomination of the Chief Justice of the Court of Final 
Appeal. It was also envisaged that the laws passed by the provisional 
legislature would come into effect on that date. The provisional Legco 
would operate until the setting up of the first Legco of the HKSAR, not 
later than 30 June 1998. 


The Post-handover Scenario 


The provisional Legco came into operation following the appointment of 
Tung Chee-hwa as the Chief Executive of the HKSAR, and it was formally 
inaugurated on 1 July 1997 after Hong Kong was transferred to Chinese 
sovereignty. Participating on this historic occasion of transfer of: sovereignty, 
the Chinese President Jiang Zemin reaffirmed that his Government would 
implement the basic principles of “one country, two systems” and that 
the people of Hong Kong would be allowed to govern Hong Kong with a 
high degree of autonomy. He further said that there would be gradual 
progress towards democracy in Hong Kong, and the laws would protect its 
business and culture. Tung Chee-hwa echoed the words of Jiang and said 
that the elections to the Legco would take place some time in May 1998. 

Although it is too early to draw any definite conclusions about the 
prospects of democracy in Hong Kong, a good beginning has certainly 
been made by the reiterations made by the Chinese authorities and the 
Chief Executive of the HKSAR. When the Chinese authorities have re- 
affirmed their earlier commitment before the world, one cannot take them 
lightly. Besides, the way the world electronic media were allowed to air 
their views and comments, and the way people were allowed to speak out 
their feelings, sentiments and anxieties, was certainly uncharacteristic of an 
authoritarian society. 

Yet one more instance of China’s and the HKSAR Government’s toler- 
ance of dissent was evident when they allowed a protest demonstration by 
the Democratic Party against the provisional Legco on 29 June on the eve 
of transfer of sovereignty and when Martin Lee addressed the world on 
television camera from the balcony of the Legco building at midnight on 30 
June after the historic handover ceremony. In fact, it must have been quite 
a cultural shock to the selfstyled protectors of democracy, who have been 
all along raising the bogey of Communism and totalitarianism, and are 
traumatized by the Cultural Revolution and the Tiananmen Square incident. 
For the moment it seems as if they have been raising a false alarm. 

The champions of democracy pretend to be ignorant of the basic imper- 
atives of Chinese Government and leadership which have guided and 
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shaped their policy of “one country, two systems” towards Hong Kong. 
For China, Hong Kong is not an end in itself, it is a means rather to realize 
their cherished goal of national reunification with Macao and Taiwan, 
besides Hong Kong itself. More than anybody else, the Chinese leadership 
is aware that Hong Kong is a test case. If it succeeds, they can convince 
their compatriots in Taiwan to unify with the mainland. Besides, Macao is 
yet to be reunited. The Chinese have tolerated a capitalist enclave in Hong 
Kong for more than 156 years. Even at the height of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, no less a person than Mao Zedong himself had advised his overzealous 
Red Guards to show restraint and forbearance in Hong Kong. What 
happens in Hong Kong will have a bearing on the Chinese economy. Any 
problems in Hong Kong can dislocate the Chinese economy as a whole. On 
top of it, there is the issue of Most Favoured Nation (MFN) status granted 
by the USA. When the entire world is watching Hong Kong with avid 
interest, the Chinese leadership cannot disturb the goose that lays golden 


eggs. 
Conclusion 


It is evident from the foregoing pages that for the British, democracy in 
Hong Kong was a late idea and may have been as much a function of 
international politics as a value system. They could well have introduced 
elements of democratic government in Hong Kong anytime in their long 
rule of 156 years. But they did not. 

The underlying idea of this article is not to defend or justify authori- 
tarianism. Far from it, the basic thrust is that there should be change with 
continuity and not abrupt and radical turnaround. Further, democracy has 
no linear path—the pace and speed may be regulated in keeping with 
societal imperatives. The rationale of equating democracy with head counts is 
questionable in the case of Hong Kong. There are good governments, fair 
legal systems, and harmonious societies in countries where elected legisla- 
tures fall short by the standards of selfappointed arbiters of democracy. 
Hong Kong by those standards has no democracy at all. Yet the rule of law 
is applicable in Hong Kong as much as it is in France or Canada. What is 
important is the democratic temper which can be instilled and cultivated 
even without resorting to the exuberance of democracy. Gradual and 
orderly change is the need of the hour in Hong Kong. It should serve as the 
melting pot of Western liberalism with benevolent Confucian authoritarian- 
ism and as the showcase of “Chineseness” with the values and milieu of 
liberalism. 


August 1997 


Sino-British Relations over Hong Kong 
during the Final Phase of Political Transition 
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In recent years, the question of Hong Kong has been a significant factor 
affecting the relations between the United Kingdom and the People’s 
Republic of China. Sino-British relations have been fluctuating, swinging 
from cooperation to confrontation, over the proper administration of 
Hong Kong during the final phase of decolonization. Recent relations 
between these two sovereign states have been characterized by a war of 
words, official boycotts, and threats. In fact, Britain and China have never 
reached a genuine consensus on Hong Kong. China had consistently de- 
nounced the Nanking Treaty of 1842, the Convention of Peking of 1860, 
and the Convention of 1898 as unequal treaties imposed on China by the ' 
imperial power.’ In 1972, the Chinese Government made it clear that “the 
settlement of the question of Hong Kong is entirely within China's sovereign 
right and they do not at all fall under the category of colonial territories”.? 
The United Kingdom had, however, maintained that these treaties were 
valid treaties with mternational recognition. The then British Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher, on her return from Beijing in September 1982, asserted 
the continuing validity of the treaties. She also suggested that a country 
which broke one treaty could not be trusted not to break others.’ This 
assertion considerably soured Sino-British relations. 





The author ıs Associate Professor in the Department of Public and Socal Administration, 
City University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong 





' The Nanking Treaty of 1842 constituted Hong Kong island as a British colony after the 
defeat of the Qing Government by Britain ın the Opium War. The Convention of Peking of 
1860 annexed the penmsula of Kowloon to the origmal colony. The Convention of 1898 
demanded a ninetynine-year lease for the New Ternmtones. 

2 The then Chinese Foreign Minister. Huang Hua, submitted a letter to the United Nations 
Special Committee on the sttuation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples in March 1972, clarifying 
the Chinese position on Hong Kong. 

> After the visit to China in September 1982, Margaret Thatcher held a press conference in 
Hong Kong to explain her discussion with China on the future of Hong Kong. 
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After Thatcher’s visit to China, negotiations between Britain and China 
got under way. A series of talks were held in Beijing on the principles 
related to the future of Hong Kong. In the first year of negotiations, 
Britain attempted to persuade China of the importance of continued British 
administration in Hong Kong after 1997 for maintaining investment and 
prosperity.‘ China, however, rejected any plan for the continuation of 
British administration. The principle China insisted upon in the course of 
negotiations was national reunification. By the end of 1983, talks between 
Britain and China seemed to have reached a deadlock. China stated 
publicly that a unilateral decision on the future of Hong Kong would be 
taken by China, unless a Sino-British agreement was reached by September 
1984. At the same time, China put forward the idea of “one country, two 
systems” and the concept of Hong Kong as a Special Administrative 
Region (SAR) of China. In April 1984, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Geoffrey Howe, visited Beijing to clarify the SAR concept. He made a 
statement in Hong Kong on 20 April 1984 that the British Government was 
working towards a framework of arrangements that would secure for Hong 
Kong a high degree of autonomy under Chinese sovereignty after 1997. 
This statement implied that Britain agreed with China on the principle of 
“one country, two systems”. Further progress was made after the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs visited Beijing 
in July 1984. Eventually, Britain and China reached an agreement on 26 ` 
September 1984 in the form of a joint declaration to make Hong Kong a 
SAR with a high degree of autonomy under China’s sovereignty after 1997. 
Unfortunately, the 1984 Sino-British Joint Declaration was only able to 
provide a temporary truce between the two countries. This was quickly 
disturbed by Sino-British disputes over political and economic develop- 
ments in Hong Kong. This article seeks to examine the impact of the Hong 
Kong factor on Sino-British relations. The Hong Kong question has driven 
the two powers into an adversarial position which puts their interests in 
Hong Kong at stake. 


Sino-British Policy Parameters on Hong Kong 


Both China and Britain have different policy parameters which make their 
approaches and strategies towards Hong Kong divergent and often conflict- 
ing. The leaders of both sovereign powers have different conceptions of 
what Hong Kong should be like after 1997. To Chinese leaders in Beijing, 
the resumption of sovereignty over Hong Kong by the mainland is a matter 
of national unification, and, therefore, the Beijing officials are determined 


* White Paper: A Draft Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
on the Future of Hong Kong, London: Her Majesty’s Government Printer, 26 September 
1984, p. 3. 
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to exert their authority over the internal affairs of Hong Kong before and 
after 1997. Beijing is very concerned that it has a significant role to play in 
determining the future direction of Hong Kong. Chinese officials have 
stressed continuously the right to be consulted and involved in the decision- 
making process of the Hong Kong Government. Beijing leaders believe 
that the Chinese Government should not be left out or be merely informed 
of the decisions taken by the British-Hong Kong Government. They believe 
that since Hong Kong is part of China, it should not develop a system that 
would challenge or endanger the socialist system on the mainland. Thus 
any development in Hong Kong that would weaken Chinese leadership 
and authority on both the mainland and in Hong Kong would be intolerable 
and unacceptable. In essence, the resumption of sovereignty and the 
establishment of leadership mark Chinese policy parameters on Hong 
Kong. 

These parameters stem from the principle “one country, two systems” as 
the Chinese approach to the question of Hong Kong. The notion of “one 
country” is a reflection of the exercise of Chinese sovereignty over Hong 
Kong after July 1997 such that Hong Kong will be part of China under the 
leadership of Beijing. The SAR Government will be appointed by the 
Central Government in Beijing, which not only interprets the Basic Law 
(the constitution of the SAR Government) but is also responsible for 
foreign and defence policies on behalf of the SAR. The notion of “two 
systems” implies the coexistence of capitalist and socialist systems in Hong 
Kong and mainland China, respectively. As Beijing leaders recognize the 
economic contribution of Hong Kong to China’s modernization, Hong 
Kong’s capitalist system will be maintained for another fifty years. Beijing 
officials hope that on the one hand the Chinese economy could benefit 
from Hong Kong’s economic success, while on the other Hong Kong 
society will be gradually absorbed into the Chinese socialist system. 

For the British, decolonization constitutes the primary factor that shapes 
the policy parameters on Hong Kong. Decolonization represents a with- 
drawal of British political authority over Hong Kong; but it does not 
represent a total retreat of British political values and economic interests in 
the colony. It has been common practice with the British to implant their 
political values in the colonies that they are going to leave. In keeping with 
this practice, the British introduced some measures aimed at the develop- 
ment of representative government in Hong Kong in 1985, right after the 
Joint Declaration. Representative Government and democracy, in the 
form of elections, individual liberty and freedom, and accountability, are 
now being promoted by Britain in Hong Kong. The maintenance of British 
economic connections with the colony is another prime concern; hence 
economic projects and business transactions between Hong Kong and 
Britain are also being extended. The British would like to continue their 
political and economic influence in Hong Kong after the transfer of sover- 
eignty. Thus the policy parameters on Hong Kong, between Britain and 
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China, are totally different, accounting for the fluctuating relations between 
two sovereign powers. 


Sino-British Relations over Hong Kong (1985-1995) 


The honeymoon period between Britain and China lasted for just two 
years—from 1984 to 1986. During this period, relations between Britain 
and China appeared cordial.’ The two countries signed a number of 
agreements covering a wide range of issues in Hong Kong: the expansion 
of the police force, the new pension scheme, the timetable for the with- 
drawal of British forces, and the issue of new identity cards. A Sino-British 
Joint Liaison Group, with five members from each side, was also set up for 
consultation on the implementation of the Joint Declaration and exchange 
of information. Regular meetings were held between the two sides, and the 
meetings were reported to be constructive. 

However, Sino-British cooperation was soon replaced by tension over 
political reforms in Hong Kong. The Letters Patent and Royal Instructions, 
which define the political structures of Hong Kong, will be replaced by the 
Basic Law after 1997. Being the future sovereign master of Hong Kong, 
China is solely responsible for drafting and ratifying the Basic Law as the 
future constitution of Hong Kong. A Basic Law Drafting Committee and a 
Basic Law Consultative Committee, composed of Chinese officials and 
local advisers, were set up by China to discuss the future political system. 
Almost at the same time, the British-Hong Kong Government published a 
Green Paper entitled The Review of Developments in Representative 
Government in May 1987. The 1987 Green Paper listed a series of options 
for political reforms towards a democratic Hong Kong. After a public 
debate on the issue, a White Paper entitled Representative Government: 
The Way Forward was published in February 1988 to introduce direct elec- 
tions to the Hong Kong Legislative Council in 1991 and to subsequently 
reduce the number of appointed members to the Legislative Council. The 
Chinese reaction to the White Paper was basically negative. The Deputy 
Director of Hong Kong and Macao Affairs Office, Li Hou, said in May 
1988 that China would not accept major changes in Hong Kong’s political 
system before 1997.‘ China also accused the British-Hong Kong Govern- 
ment of preempting the Basic Law which was to be ratified in 1990. Xu 
Jiatun, former head of the Xinhua News Agency, denounced the British 
move to present China with a fait accompli while Beijing had just begun to 
draft the Basic Law.’ Despite the Chinese accusations, British Foreign 
Secretary, Geoffrey Howe, at a Hong Kong lunch meeting on 29 May 


3 N J. Miners, Government and Politics of Hong Kong (Hong Kong, 1991), 5th ed., p. 11. 
* See China Daily (Beijing), 20 May 1988. 
? Ku Jiatun, Xu Jiatun’s Xiangeng Huyilu (Hong Kong, 1993), pp., 172-3. 
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1988, said that Britain would never sacrifice Hong Kong’s interests in 
pursuit of better Sino-British relations." 

The British went ahead with the development of representative Govern- 
ment in Hong Kong which they themselves had rejected on three occasions— 
in 1946, 1950, and 1952. Governor Mark Young’s idea of organizing a 
powerful semi-autonomous Municipal Council was first turned down in 
1946. Governor Grantham’s plan of introducing non-officials, indirectly 
elected by various corporate bodies, into the Legislative Council was not 
adopted in 1950, since Britain did not want to provoke China in the middle 
of the Korean War. When the idea of introducing democratic reforms was 
brought up once again after the Korean War, the British Government 
dropped the proposal in 1952 under pressure from non-official) members of 
the Executive and Legislative Councils. 

Since democracy had not been pursued in Hong Kong for forty years, it 
was natural for China to view British moves in 1988 with suspicion and 
distrust. China thought that the motive behind introducing democratic 
Government in Hong Kong, before and after 1997, was to retain British 
contro] and infiuence. The fear of Hong Kong becoming a base, to subvert 
the Communist regime on the mainland, further worried China. Conse- 
quently China became determined to keep Hong Kong under its control by 
publishing a conservative draft Basic Law in April 1988. The 1988 draft 
Basic Law rejected the idea of a directly elected SAR Legislative Council; 
allowed the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) to be stationed in Hong 
Kong; authorized the National People’s Congress of China (NPC) to 
revoke any law passed by the SAR Legislative Council; vested the power 
of interpretation of the Basic Law in the NPC; prohibited any act designed 
to undermine national unity or subvert the Chinese Government; and gave 
the Chinege Government the power to declare a state of emergency in the 
SAR. In February 1989, a second draft Basic Law was published by China. 
The 1989 draft clearly pointed out that the SAR chief executive would not 
be directly elected and that the directly elected members of the SAR 
Legislative Council would constitute only 27 per cent of total membership. 
It reiterated and reinforced all other provisions, relating to Hong Kong, of 
the earlier draft. 

Sino-British relations were further aggravated by the June 1989 Tianan- 
men Square incident in China. A million Hong Kong residents held massive 
rallies to express their sorrow at the tragic events in Beijing and to accuse 
the Chinese Government of killing hundreds of unarmed students and 
citizens. China requested the British-Hong Kong Government to prohibit 
rallies denouncing the Chinese Government and to ban the Hong Kong 
Alliance in Support of the Patriotic Democratic Movement in China 
CHKASPDM). The British-Hong Kong Government not only refused to 


* See South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), 30 May 1988. 
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do so but also broke off all contacts with China including scheduled 
meetings of the Joint Liaison Group. In August 1989, the Hong Kong 
Government’s Secretary for General Duties, Barrie Wiggham, publicly 
asked for major changes in the 1989 draft Basic Law.’ He requested the 
Chinese Government not to station the PLA in the SAR and suggested 
that China should delay the promulgation of the Basic Law scheduled for 
1990. In response, a Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman stated that 
Wiggham’s statements amounted to interference in China’s internal affairs. "° 
Also, it was thought that his requests contravened the spirit of the Joint 
Declaration and destroyed the stability of Hong Kong. 

Sino-British disputes over Hong Kong were brought to the world’s 
attention when Britain raised the Hong Kong issue at the European sum- 
mit in Madrid, the Group of Seven economic summit in Paris, and the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in Kuala Lumpur. How- 
ever, the Chinese Government insists that Hong Kong is and will be a 
matter of internal affairs, and denounces any foreign interference. On 18 
November 1989, an article in the Chinese People’s Daily sharply criticized 
Margaret Thatcher for internationalizing the Hong Kong question with the 
objective of bringing international pressure on China." Another article in 
the People’s Daily, on 20 November, further attacked the British Govern- 
ment for inviting Western powers to intervene in Hong Kong affairs.” The 
article perceived the British move as a plot to use international pressure to 
prevent China from resuming sovereignty over Hong Kong. It also de- 
nounced suggestions about making Hong Kong an internationally moni- 
tored area and retaining it within the British Commonwealth. 

Despite these early warnings, in April 1990, the British Government 
unilaterally announced that full British citizenship would be granted to 
50,000 selected Hong Kong families on the bases of moral commitment and 
widespread demand in Hong Kong. However, the British policy on nation- 
ality scheme has never been recognized by China. China insisted that all 
Hong Kong Chinese, whether they had British passports or not, were 
Chinese nationals. It reiterated that Chinese nationals would not be entitled 
to British consular protection in the Hong Kong SAR and other parts of 
_ China on account of their holding British travel documents.” In the fifteenth 
round of Sino-British Joint Liaison Group meetings, China expressed its 
concern that Hong Kong civil servants might become tools of the British 
Government after 1997, because the principal officers would be granted 
full British citizenship under the British nationality scheme. In June 1990, a 


’ See South China Morning Post, 15 August 1989. 

® See China Daily, 19 August 1989 

1 See People’s Daily (Beijing), 18 November 1989 

2 See People’s Daily, 20 November 1989. 

B Exchange of Memoranda (Chinese Memorandum), ın the Sino-Bntsh Joint Declaration, 
September 1984. 
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Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman warned that the British Government 
would have to bear all consequences for changing the nationality of Hong 
Kong Chinese." 

The dispute over the nationality issue was then followed by disagree- 
ments over the construction of a new airport in Hong Kong. The idea of 
building a new airport, as part of the port and airport development (PAD) 
project, was first initiated by Governor David Wilson in October 1989 
during his annual policy speech. The project was estimated to cost HK 
$127 billion. Since then, British and Chinese officials had held talks to 
clarify the operation of the project and to discuss its financial implications 
for the SAR Government. China did not approve of the British proposal. 
With respect to the operation of the project, Lu Ping, the then newly 
appointed Director of the Hong Kong and Macau Affairs Office, warned in 
December 1990 that the Airport Authority (a body to oversee the imple- 
mentation of the project) could well become an “independent kingdom”.“ 
Further, Lu Ping criticized the Hong Kong Government for risking the 
territory’s financial reserves and the stability of the currency. 

In order to win Chinese support, Governor David Wilson went on a 
three-day diplomatic mission to Beijing in January 1991. The British Foreign 
Secretary Douglas Hurd followed suit in April with a six-day visit to China. 
Both visits were reported to be fruitless.“ A breakthrough in the Sino- 
British stalemate was suddenly made after Percy Cradock, personal adviser to 
the then British Prime Minister, visited Beijing in July 1991. Both the 
Governments eventually reached an agreement over the construction of 
the new Hong Kong airport in the form of a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing (MOU). According to the MOU, as on 30 June 1997, the fiscal reserves 
that were to be left for the use of the Hong Kong SAR Government would 
not be less than HK $25 billion. The British side was also required to 
consult the Chinese side before the Hong Kong Government granted any 
major airport-related franchise straddling 1997. The MOU legitimized the 
right of China to be consulted. Thus it carried important implications for 
the decisionmaking mechanism in Hong Kong during the formal phase of 
decolonization. 

After the ratification of the MOU, China insisted upon the right to be 
consulted not only on financial matters but also on political developments 
in Hong Kong. For instance, China urged Governor Wilson not to appoint 
any liberals, who were associated with the United Democrats of Hong 
Kong (UDHK) and the HKASPDM, into the new Executive Council in 
October 1991.” China also severely criticized Governor Chris Patten’s 


H See People’s Daily, 15 June 1990. 

4% See China Daily, 13 December 1990. 

See South China Morning Post, 10 April 1991, also Express (Hong Kong), 11 April 1991. 

" Members of the UDHK and HKASPDM are regarded as anti-revolutionanes by China 
because of their anti-China activities dunng the June-fourth inadent in 1989. 
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proposed constitutional reforms which were announced unilaterally with- 
out China’s agreement. After Patten became the new Governor of Hong 
Kong in July 1992, Britain, under the leadership of Prime Minister John 
Major, initiated major reforms in the Governmental system of the colony. 
Political reforms were first announced in the form of a constitutional 
package by Patten in his maiden policy speech at the opening session of the 
Legislative Council on 7 October 1992. The themes of the package were 
“democracy” and “convergence”. These two themes were reflected in the 
overall objectives of the political reforms which aimed “to extend demo- 
cracy while working within the Basic Law” .” Extension of democracy was 
meant to allow more citizen participation in conducting Hong Kong’s 
affairs. This included: (a) an expansion of the franchise of the functional 
constituencies of the Legislative Council by five times to include 2.7 million 
voters; (b) an increase in the number of directly elected seats of the 
Legislative Council from eighteen to twenty; and (c) the introduction of a 
fully elected district board system whose members would form the Election 
Committee to elect among themselves ten representatives to the Legislative 
Counci! as required by the Basic Law. Governor Patten indicated that the 
Hong Kong Government had informed China about the contents of the 
political reforms. 

China responded that “it was not sufficient for the Governor to just 
inform China about the proposals, but he should have also discussed the 
matter with the Chinese government through the diplomatic channels - 
established by the Joint Liaison Group”.” China gave three reasons to 
justify its opposition to the package. First, the 1995 elections in Hong Kong 
were crucial for the smooth transfer of sovereignty in 1997. Beijing felt that 
the unilateral announcement of the package by Governor Patten violated 
clause (5) of the Jomt Declaration.” Second, the proposed electoral arrange- 
ments (the 1995 Election Committee and the new functional constituencies) 
of the Legislative Council introduced major changes in the then existing 
political structure. This violated clause (3), paragraph (5) of the Joint 
Declaration.” Third, the Basic Law stipulated that district boards were not 


™ Our Next Five Years: The Agenda for Hong Kong, address by Governor Chris Patten to 
the opening session of the Legislative Council on 7 October 1992 (Hong Kong: October 
1992), p 41 

P For detailed comments by Lu Ping (Director of Hong Kong and Macao Affairs Office), 
see South China Morning Post, 16 October 1992 

™ The original text of clause (5) of the Joint Declaration states that “the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of China declare that, In order to ensure a smooth 
transfer of government in 1997, and with a view to the effective implementation of this Joint 
Declaration, a Sino-British Joint Liaison Group will be set up when this Joint Declaration 
eaters into force; and that it will be established and will function in accordance with the 
provisions of Annex IT to this Joint Declaration”. 

4 The onginal text of clause (3), paragraph (5) of the Joint Declaration states that “the 
current social and economic systems in Hong Kong will remain unchanged, and so will the 
life-style”. 
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political organizations.” Yet the package proposed enlarging the power of 
district boards by allowing board members to elect Legislative Councillors. 
China further accused Britain of breaching Sino-British understanding on 
the future political structure, reached by the two sides through seven 
diplomatic documents.” China demanded that Governor Patten withdraw 
the constitutional package forthwith before any diplomatic discussion could 
further proceed. China algo threatened that the political system, built on 
Patten’s proposal, would be scrapped after 1997. China further announced, 
in November 1992, that “contracts, leases, and agreements signed and 
ratified by the British-Hong Kong government which are not approved by 
the Chinese side will be invalid after 1997”.* 

Both the British and Chinese Governments took extremely rigid posi- 
tions on political and economic developments in Hong Kong. Despite 
warnings and criticisms from China, Patten finally decided to gazette the 
political reform bill on 12 March 1993. The bill was supposed to be 
gazetted earlier in February, but Patten held it back in the hope of reaching 
an agreement with China over the content and principles of political 
reform during the transition period. Eventually, both the Governments 
agreed to hold talks on political reforms after differences over membership 
of the negotiation teams were settled. However, no concrete agreements 
could be reached even after seventeen rounds of talks between the British 
and Chinese Governments. As a result, Governor Patten, with the support 
of the British Government, unilaterally decided to gazette a “partial re- 
forms bill” on 10 December 1993. The main provisions of the bill related 
to: (a) lowering the voting age from twentyone to eighteen; (b) abolishing 
all the appointed seats in the district boards and urban councils; (c) 
increasing the number of directly elected seats in the district boards and 
urban councils; and (d) allowing members of the Chinese NPC to partici- 
pate in elections to the Legislative Council. 

Governor Patten maintained that the British-Hong Kong Government 
had to make compromises by way of dropping some of the proposals in the 
original constitutional] package in exchange for Chinese consent. Patten 
also pointed out that early legislation was necessary to prepare for the 1994 
district board elections and the 1995 Legislative Council elections. 


2 The original text of Article 97 of the Basic Law states. “District organizations which are 
not organs of political power may be established in the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region, to be consulted by the government of the Region on district admunistration and other 
affairs, or to be responsible for providing services in such fields as culture, recreation and 
environmental sanitation”. 

B Seven diplomatic letters between China and Britain were released to the public by both 
the Governments on 29 October 1992. China maintained that a mutual agreement on the 
political development of Hong Kong was reached and was reflected in the letters. However, 
Britain refused to admit that any agreement had been made For more details, sec China 
Daily, 2 November 1992. 

* New China News Agency (NCNA), Hong Kong Branch, issued the statement from 
Beijing on 30 November 1992. For details, sce South China Morning Post, 1 December 1992. 
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He further indicated that another partial reforms bill would be gazetted 
in May 1994. At the same time, the British side called for the eighteenth 
round of talks which was quickly rejected by China. China immediately 
responded by saying that there would be no “through-train” for the Legis- 
lative Council, urban councils, and district boards after 1997.” Lu Ping, the 
Chinese Director of Hong Kong and Macau Affairs Office, maintained 
that the SAR Legislative Council, the urban councils, and district boards 
would be reconstituted after 30 June 1997 im accordance with the Chinese 
interpretation of the Basic Law. 


Sino-British Differences 


The conflict between China and Britain, over the constitutional develop- 
ment of Hong Kong, was founded on their basic differences over the 
interpretation of democracy. The British perceive democracy as represen- 
tative democracy, which gets realized through electoral politics and party 
competition. According to them, assemblies should be constituted on the 
basis of open elections and wide franchise since the degree of represen- 
tation is usually measured by the extent of public participation and open 
competition. In contrast, Chinese leaders perceive democracy as consultative 
democracy. Under the Chinese system of democracy, leaders consult their 
advisors in the assemblies, leaders in the society, and concerned individuals 
for making decisions. The degree of representation in the assemblies is not 
measured by the degree of party competition and public participation, but 
by the proportion of representatives assigned to major political and socio- 
economic sectors of the society. The quality of decisions made by consul- 
tation is the major concern of Chinese leaders in conceptualizing democracy. 
These varying perceptions of democracy, held by Britain and China, got 
reflected in five major areas of political reform. 

The first area dealt with the nature of functional constituencies of the 
Legislative Council. Functional constituency elections were first introduced in 
1985, as the first step to develop representative Government. The nature 
of these functional constituencies was elitist, because they represented only 
the business and professional interests of the society. The franchise was 
also limited to 2 per cent of the population. Britain sought to expand the 
functional constituencies in 1995 so as to ensure every working person the 
right to vote and the right to be represented in respective constituencies. 
China, however, opposed the expansion of functional constituencies and 
the system of “one man one vote” in the elections. China argued that the 
maintenance of the origina] nature of functional constituencies and the use 
of corporate voting were important “to ensure that the business and 
financial sectors and those organizations and professionals that play a 


> For details, see Express, 13 December 1993. 
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special role in Hong Kong will be represented in the Legislative Council” .* 
China argued for less public participation in the functional constituency 
elections. 

The second area related to the composition of the Election Committee 
which returned ten members to the Legislative Council in 1995. The Basic 
Law mentioned the Election Committee of the inaugural SAR Legislative 
Council, but its composition was not explicitly stated. Britain proposed 
that the Election Committee would be composed of all members of the 
directly elected district boards. Any registered voter in Hong Kong was 
eligible for election to these ten seats. This implied that the ten legislators 
returned by the Election Committee were elected directly by people in 
spirit, though they had been indirectly elected in practice. China, however, 
proposed that the composition of the Election Committee should follow 
the four-sector model set out in paragraph 2, Annex I of the Basic Law. 
Three sectors would be based on functional constituencies; and the fourth 
sector would include Hong Kong deputies to China’s National People’s 
Congress and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 
Each sector would return three candidates from their sector by block vote. 
Ten members would then be elected by the Election Committee from the 
twelve candidates by simple majority. This electoral arrangement implied 
that the ten legislators would be elected indirectly both in spirit and in 
practice. 

The third area dealt with the voting methods for the geographical and 
functional constituencies of the Legislative Council. The British proposed 
to adopt the single-seat, single-vote method for direct election in geographical 
constituencies, and the method of single voting for indirect election in 
functional constituencies. These voting methods carried certain implications 
for electoral results. On the one hand, the single-seat, single-vote method 
allowed only the most popular candidate in each geographical constituency 
to win. The method of single voting, on the other hand, implied that 
electoral results would not be easily controlled by few influential electors 
of each functional constituency. China refused to accept these two voting 
methods. Instead, the Chinese side proposed the multi-seat, single-vote 
method for direct election in geographical constituencies. This ensured 
that even less popular candidates enjoyed a chance to be elected to the 
Legislative Council. For indirect elections, China proposed to retain the 
corporate voting system in the existing functional constituencies and to 
apply the same for the election of members from the nine new functional 


™ The Chinese Foreign Ministry issued a statement known as “Facts about a Few Important 
Aspects of Sino-British Talks on 1994/95 Electoral Arrangements in Hong Kong” (hereafter 
“Facts”) in China Dearly on 1 March 1994 “Facts” was a reachon of the Chinese Government 
to the publication of the White Paper, “Representative Government in Hong Kong” by the 
British Government in February 1994 to reveal the facts about the seventeen rounds of Sino- 
British talks over Hong Kong. 
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constituencies. This meant that fewer electors in each functional constitu- 
ency would have the right to vote. 

The fourth area referred to the system of appointed membership in the 
district boards and municipal councils. The British-Hong Kong Govern- 
ment used to rely on this provision to co-opt élites into the political system 
for support and advice. In order to develop representative Government in 
Hong Kong, the Government recognized the importance of expanding the 
bases of representation both at the local and regional levels. Thus Patten 
proposed to abolish the system of appointed membership in the district 
boards and municipal councils. This meant that political power would be 
distributed among popularly elected leaders instead of being reserved for 
the traditional élites. China, however, believed that the system of appointed 
membership could “enable those concerned to play a positive role in 
safeguarding the welfare of the residents of their districts”.” Beijing was of 
the view that some political power should be reserved for traditional élites 
or persons favoured by the SAR Government. 

The criteria for the “through train” were the fifth area of difference. The 
Basic Law allows members of the last seasion of the Hong Kong Legislative 
Council before 1997 to become members of the first SAR Legislative 
Council. At the same time, the Basic Law also stipulates certain conditions 
for the “through train”: (a) the composition of the last Hong Kong Legis- 
lative Council should be in conformity with the Basic Law; (b) members of 
the legislature have to uphold the Basic Law and pledge allegiance to the 
SAR; and (c) the confirmation of members of the legislature by the 
Preparatory Committee.* The British, therefore, proposed a draft Legis- 
lative Council oath to ride the “through train” during the sixteenth round 
of talks. The draft covered most of the above conditions, but Britain 
insisted that there should not be any test of past political views or actions of 
the members. This implied that those Hong Kong liberals who had opposed 
the Li Peng Government during the June-fourth incident and burned the 
Basic Law after its promulgation in 1990 would be eligible to become 
members of the first SAR Legislative Council. The Chinese side further 
maintained that members of the SAR legislature should (a) love China and 
love Hong Kong; and (b) support the one country, two systems principle. 
China, in effect, wanted that the members should not oppose the Basic 
Law, or participate in or lead activities aimed at overthrowing the Chinese 
Government or undermining the socialist system on the mainland. The 
Chinese position about the application of these conditionalities was, how- 
ever, vague; it did not spell out whether these would be applied to assess 
both present and past activities. 


? “Facts” in Chma Daily, 1 March 1994. 

= “Decimon of the National People’s Congress on the Method for the Formation of the 
First Government and the First Legislatrve Council of the Hong Kong Specaal Administrative 
Region”, in the Basic Law. 
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The unilateral implementation of Patten’s constitutional package in Hong 
Kong, in 1994 and 1995, tilted the political balance of power in favour of 
the democrats. In the 1994 district board elections the Democratic Party 
(DP) won the largest number of seats with a success rate of 56.4 per cent 
(calculated on the basis of the number of seats won compared to the 
number of candidates fielded by the party). The Association for Demo- 
cracy and People’s Livelihood (ADPL), an ally of the DP in the democratic 
faction, even scored a success rate of 72.5 per cent. By contrast, the pro- 
China Democratic Alliance for the Betterment of Hong Kong (DAB) and 
the business-oriented Liberal Party (LP) scored much lower success rates 
of 44.6 per cent and 20.2 per cent respectively. The DP and ADPL became 
the largest organized political force in the district boards. In the municipal 
council elections, held in March 1995, similar results were recorded. The 
DP was again the biggest winner, claiming the largest number of seats and 
the highest number of votes. 

The September 1995 Legislative Council election results showed a similar 
trend. The DP once again won the largest number of seats, ensuring a 
dominant role for the democratic faction in the Legislative Council. The 
pro-China DAB suffered a heavy loas in geographical constituencies; so 
much so that its chairman, Tsang Yuk-sing, was defeated by his opponent 
from the democratic faction. It is an undeniable fact that the democrats are 
more popular than the pro-China and conservative politicians. While the 
former secured two-thirds (63.7 per cent) of the total number of votes in 
geographical constituencies, the latter could get only one-third (34.3 per 
cent) of the total. These electoral results forced the Chinese to scrap the 
pre-1997 three-tier representative system and to establish a provisional 
legislature whose members would be selected by a Chinese-appointed 
Selection Committee. Governor Patten questioned the legal basis of the 
provisional legislature in his 1996 Policy Speech and declared that the 
Hong Kong Government would not assist the formation of the provisional 
legislature and would not recognize its operation before 1997.” 


Chinese and British Stakes 


Hong Kong is a significant factor affecting Sino-British relations, since 
both China and Britain have enormous interests in Hong Kong. This 
explains why Communist China allows the preservation of the capitalist 
system in Hong Kong under China’s sovereignty for at least fifty years as 
specified in the Joint Declaration. This also explains why Britain sought to 
continue British administration in Hong Kong after 1997 when it first 
started the negotiation with China in the early 1980s. Throughout the 1980s 


» Hong Kong: Transttion, address by Governor Chnstopher Patten to the opening session 
of the Legislative Council on 2 October 1996 (Hong Kong, October 1996}, p. 16. 
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and much of the 1990s, both countries vied for their stakes in Hong Kong. 
And both suffered equally from political and economic instability in Hong 
Kong during the transition. 

For China, the economic importance of Hong Kong should be examined 
in the context of the current economic reforms, undertaken by China 
under the open door policy. Since the 1980s, China has been pursuing 
“market socialism” as the Chinese road to socialism. “Market socialism” 
puts equal emphasis on state and private enterprises, with the objective of 
facilitating the four modernization programmes in China. In this context, 
Hong Kong has been playing important roles of financier, trading partner, 
and investment centre for both state and private enterprises in China. As a 
financier, Hong Kong Chinese provide most of the foreign investments in 
China, particularly in Guangdong and Shanghai. For instance, Hong Kong 
provided 60 per cent of the total amount of foreign investment in China 
from 1979 to 1990.” In Guangdong province, investment from Hong Kong 
stood at US $5 billion out of a total foreign investment of US $8 billion. As 
of 1991, 3.7 million Chinese labourers worked for industrial firms set up 
with investment from Hong Kong.” In Shanghai, Hong Kong companies 
invested US $800 million by 1990, representing 28 per cent of total foreign 
investment in the city. As a leading trading partner, Hong Kong imported 
US $37.6 billion worth of goods from China in 1991, followed by US $16.3 
billion from Japan. Hong Kong is also the second largest exporter to 
China, with exports worth US $6.9 billion in 1991.” Re-exports to China 
valued US $19.6 billion. As an investment centre, Hong Kong offers China 
a proper place, with good infrastructure, to invest. By 1992, Chinese 
investment in Hong Kong was estimated to be US $15 billion.” This was 
manifested in many forms including purchases of property, equity invest- 
ments in numerous firms, establishment of banking services, development 
of trading firms, and so forth. The political uncertainties caused by the 
disruption of the “through train” will negatively affect the economic per- 
formance of Hong Kong and the confidence of investors in the economy. 
This would be detrimental not only to Hong Kong but also to the economy 
of China, since both the economies are closely interlinked. 

China’s political stakes in Hong Kong are equally important. The possible 
development of Hong Kong into an independent city-state, beyond China’s 
control, has been a matter of concern for China. China has always insisted 
upon the principle of national reunification to resume sovereignty over 


* YW Sung, The Economic Integration of Hong Kong with China in the 1990s The 
Impact on Hong Kong (Toronto, 1992), p 11. 3 

* Hildeo Ohashi, “Economic Relations between China and Hong Kong”, ın China News- 
letter (Hong Kong), no. 95, November-December 1991, pp 2-10. 

2 Hong Kong 1992 (Hong Kong, 1992), p. 414. 

P Kenneth Lieberthal, “The Future of Hong Kong”, in Asian Survey, vol. XXXII, no. 7, 
July 1992, p 671. 
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Hong Kong, Macau, and Taiwan. The model of “one country, two systems” 
was sought to be applied to reunify Hong Kong. Though this model 
presupposed a high degree of autonomy, it did not imply total indepen- 
dence. China stated clearly that the power of the SAR Government would 
be delegated by the central Government in Beijing. Thus the Basic Law 
reserves all the final powers for the Chinese Government to regulate Hong 
Kong. The fear of Hong Kong becoming a centre of subversive activities to 
topple the Communist regime in China further worries Chinese leaders. 
The liberals in Hong Kong who are associated with the DP and the 
HKASPDM have been blacklisted as anti-revolutionaries. The leaders of 
both the organizations were expelled from the Basic Law Consultative 
Committee by China in October 1989 for “engaging in activities incompat- 
ible with the drafters’ status”. As a matter of coincidence, a majority of the 
directly elected seats in the Legislative Council were captured by the hard- 
line DP in the 1991 and 1995 elections. China, therefore, equated democracy 
in Hong Kong with anti-Communism and as such tightened its control over 
the political development of Hong Kong during the transition. The exclu- 
sion of democrats from the SAR Government may provide a chance for 
them to mobilize the public against the SAR Government and to arouse 
further anti-Communist feelings. Strict control over Hong Kong may also 
set a bad precedent for Taiwan with regard to the implementation of “one 
country, two systems”. 

For Britain, the original motive behind Hong Kong’s colonization was to 
secure a base for trade with China, in the late nineteenth century.* How- 
ever, Britain’s economic relations with Hong Kong now are of far greater 
importance than those with China during the twentieth century. The eco- 
nomic value of Hong Kong to Britain does not lie in the visible trade. In 
1990, for instance, Britain had a trade deficit of £734 million vis-a-vis Hong 
Kong.” But the visible trade deficits are compensated by the surplus 
accruing from invisible transactions which included payments for shipping, 
insurance, commercial facilities, pensions paid to retired British who had 
worked for the Hong Kong Government as civil servants, and consultancy 
fees. A report, published in 1989, estimated that Britain’s surplus on 
invisible transactions was over £1,000 million. 

Another related economic benefit is the profits gained by British com- 
panies in Hong Kong. British-owned companies, like the Jardines, British 
Airways, Hong Kong Bank, and the Swire Group, have extensive business 
and investments in Hong Kong. These companies are also searching for 
new markets and investment opportunities in China through Hong Kong. 
Hence a hostile Sino-British relationship is not conducive to further British 


» Miners, n. 5, p. 14. 

* Monthly Digest of Staustics (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1991) 

x Lord Wyatt, who was a former British muster, revealed the figure. See South China 
Morning Post, 21 December 1989. 
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investment in Hong Kong, as the British companies might be in a disadvan- 
tageous position in competing for business contracts in Hong Kong after 
1997. 

Political and moral commitments were other areas of interest that Britain 
pursued in Hong Kong. The return of Hong Kong to China, without 
ensuring a commitment to the principles of selfgovernment and selfdeter- 
mination, ran contrary to the traditional approach that Britain has adopted 
while granting independence to its former colonies. Perhaps Britain under- 
stood very well the practical difficulty in adhering to the above practice in 
the case of Hong Kong. In the return of Hong Kong, therefore, Britain 
extracted a promise from China to maintain the existing system with a high 
degree of autonomy in Hong Kong for fifty years. Within this framework, 
there are two reasons which impel Britain to further commit itself in Hong 
Kong after 1997. The first reason is that Britain wants to preserve its 
prestige as a responsible partner. The second reason is that, since Hong 
Kong is an international economic centre, Britain sees the need to maintain a 
stable political and economic framework beyond 1997, in order to facilitate 
a favourable economic environment for investment in Hong Kong. Hence 
Britain is also obliged to maintain stability and prosperity in Hong Kong as 
agreed by both Britain and China in the Joint Declaration. However, the 
failure of the British and Chinese Governments to reach a consensus on the 
post-1997 political arrangements would prevent Britain from successfully 
actualizing its political and moral commitments. 


The Prospect 


It appeared that Sino-British dispute over Hong Kong would linger on till 
the last moment of transfer. As both the countries have enormous stakes in 
Hong Kong, it has become a significant factor affecting their relations. 
Sino-British relations have fluctuated from cordiality to hostility In recent 
years, confrontations between the two have been the dominant pattern. 
Although the Joint Declaration provides a convergence of views over the 
general framework dealing with the future of Hong Kong, Britain and 
China have divergent views regarding the actual implementation, of the 
“one country, two systems” model. Basically, both have contradictory 
viewpoints as to what principle should be applied to the SAR Government. 
The British Government aimed to build up a more democratic framework 
for the people of Hong Kong to exercise their power after 1997. The 
Chinese Government, on the other hand, aimed to preserve the executive- 
led system with the conservative elites as the vanguard of the people of 
Hong Kong. The British worry that China will interfere in the internal 
affairs of the SAR, while the Chinese fear that Britain will use Hong Kong 
as a base to overthrow the Communist regime on the mainland. 
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The British position on Hong Kong is best summed up in Governor 
Patten’s 1996 Policy Speech: “Britain will not . . . be departing. Britain’s 
moral and political commitments to Hong Kong will remain.” Governor 
Patten firmly defended his political reforms introduced in Hong Kong in 
1994 and strongly advocated the continuance of individual rights, freedom, 
and liberty in Hong Kong even after 1997. Patten listed out sixteen ques- 
tions governing the success of Hong Kong after the transfer of sovereignty. 
Some of them are: 


1. Is the Hong Kong legislature passing laws in response to the aspir- 
ations of the Hong Kong community and the policies of the SAR 
Government, or is it legislating under pressure from Beijing? 

2. Are Hong Kong’s courts continuing to operate without interference? 

3. Is the Hong Kong press still free, with uninhibited coverage of China 
and of issues on which China has strong views? 

4. Are new constraints being imposed on freedom of assembly? 

5. Is anybody being prosecuted or harassed for the peaceful expression 
of political, social, or religious views? 

6. Are Hong Kong’s legislators, at successive stages of the transition, 
fairly and openly elected, and truly representative of the community? 

7. Are democratic politicians continuing to play an active role in Hong 
Kong politics, or are they being excluded or marginalized by external 
pressure? 

8. Is the Chief Executive exercising genuine autonomy in the areas 
pravided for in the Joint Declaration and the Basic Law?” 


These conditions reflect the values and practices that Britain would like 
Hong Kong to continue after the transfer of sovereignty. Before leaving 
the colony on 30 June 1997, Britain sought to exercise political influence by 
implanting certain political traditions, values, and practices in Hong Kong 
so that they would form part of the political rules in the future SAR. 
Another means that Britain used to advance its political and economic 
interests was international pressure. Britain always puts Hong Kong in the 
international context, emphasizing that Hong Kong is an international city 
and that “the world would be watching” over happenings in Hong Kong 
after 1997 under China’s sovereignty. 

The Chinese position on Hong Kong has been that democratization 
should be limited. Chinese authorities adopt a strict interpretation of the 
Basic Law by emphasizing the control of the Beijing Government over the 
SAR. Within Chinese leadership, there are several views about the exer- 
cise of Chinese sovereignty over Hong Kong. On the concept of “one 


” Hong Kong. Transition, n. 29, p. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 23. 
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country, two systems”, the dominant belief is that the importance of one 
country, under the leadership of the People’s Central Government, should 
prevail over the importance of two systems. This was best illustrated by the 
frequent emphasis on the powers of the Central People’s Government over 
the SAR Government as stipulated in the Basic Law. On the maxim of 
“Hong Kong people governing Hong Kong”, the idea that the governing 
power should be in the hands of the pro-China Hong Kong people is 
dominant among the Beijing leaders. This became evident from Chinese 
determination to scrap the democratically elected representative legislature 
and their attempt to limit the franchise and scope of elections. On the issue 
of “high degree of autonomy”, the idea that high degree of autonomy 
granted to Hong Kong does not mean total independence even in internal 
affairs seems to be the dominant belief. China’s active participation in 
Hong Kong’s airport project, the composition of the Hong Kong Final 
Court of Appeal, and the 1996-97 and 1997-98 financial budgets prove this 
beyond doubt. 

The future of Sino-British relations over Hong Kong does not appear to 
be bright in view of the divergent perceptions and interests that both the 
sovereign powers have with regard to the management of the territory 
beyond 1997. The relationship between Britain and China deteriorated 
with Patten becoming Governor of Hong Kong in 1992. Patten was a 
political heavyweight in the British Conservative Party. His vision and 
personal opinion certainly shaped Prime Minister Major’s decisions with 
regard to Hong Kong. Further, Patten’s style of negotiation alienated 
Chinese leaders who insisted on boycotting him. He has been the only 
Hong Kong Governor to be severely denounced in public by the Chinese 
Government since 1949. However, it would be unfair to put the entire 
blame on Patten alone, since the political reforms package did not emerge 
out of his individual decisions. In fact, both the Conservative Government 
and the Labour Party in Britain strongly SUPPOR ES a tough British stance 
vis-a-vis China. 

The future of Hong Kong in maintaining stability and prosperity will, 
therefore, not depend much on Sino-British relations, but on how the 
Hong Kong people can successfully adapt themselves to the new political 
and economic environment after the transfer of sovereignty. It is hoped 
that the greater interests of Hong Kong people will be protected irrespec- 
tive of the nature of Sino-British relations. 


March 1997 


Book Reviews 


The Politics of Transition in Hong Kong 


Ensao Wana. Hong Kong, 1997: The Politics of Transition, Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc., 1995. Pp. xiv + 230, US $45.00 
(hardcover). 


This is one of the books which appeared before the impending transfer of 
sovereignty in Hong Kong. In fact, there were doubts whether Britain 
would relinquish her sovereignty over Hong Kong on 1 July or not. As the 
world watched the ongoing negotiations between British and the Chinese 
Officials, and analyzed the nature of the future political and economic 
systems which would emerge, some efforts were being made to closely 
follow the events and pronouncements made by the British and the Chinese. 
Widespread apprehensions and misgivings in the West—especially because 
of the economic stakes involved in Hong Kong—prompted a serious 
examination of the negotiation process, the degree of sincerity with which 
agreements were implemented, a comparison between the future “Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region” (HKSAR) and other autonomous 
regions, and a closer look at the overall economic policy goals and prior- 
ities. 

The book under review is one of those which examines Chinese policy 
towards Hong Kong. The author, Enbao Wang, puts to himself three main 
research questions: (a) Why did China develop the policy of “one country, 
two systems”? (b) What is China’s Basic Law towards Hong Kong? and (c) 
How well is China prepared to implement that policy? 

Wang predicts that “it is likely that Hong Kong will remain Capitalist 
and ‘two systems’ will indeed coexist in mainland China, and Hong Kong 
will continue to be an important international trading, monetary, and 
transportation center” (p. 1). It is worth going into the reasons on which 
this prediction is based. One set of factors has been studied under the 
rubric of “the conditions under which China’s decision to resume sovereignty 
and its policy toward Hong Kong were made”. 

According to Wang, complex historical conditions made transfer of 
sovereignty the most probable outcome of this episode, yet the need for 
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maintaining the stability and prosperity of Hong Kong prompted China to 
give concessions to Great Britain. Presence of contradictory forces offered 
limited choice for China and consequently the policy adopted towards 
Hong Kong is said to be “pragmatic and reasonable if not ideal”. 

The author goes on to demonstrate that the “one country, two systems” 
model was not a temporary concession to Great Britain but a longterm 
reunification policy. Basically this idea was coined by Chinese leaders to 
settle the issue of Taiwan’s reunification. Hong Kong is said to be a 
showcase for Taiwan, because if the HKSAR experiment succeeds bringing 
prosperity to Hong Kong then the Beijing regime can be expected to 
persuade Taiwan to accept the same model. The author, however, traces 
the genesis of the stalemate between Beijing and Taipei and says that it is 
not clear how that will be broken. 

The Sino-British Joint Declaration of 1984 was to serve as the ground- 
work for a Basic Law for the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
under Chinese sovereignty. The Basic Law is a Chinese legislation which 
was drafted by the BLDC, appointed by the National People’s Congress of 
China. The drafting process revealed that democratization of Hong Kong 
was the most controversial issue. Pro-democracy liberals headed by Martin 
Lee and Szeto Wah wanted rapid democratization and demanded universal 
suffrage in the elections of the HKSAR Chief Executive and the Legco. 
They also demanded that the Legco should have sufficient powers to 
supervise and check the executive authority. According to Wang, there 
was a fundamental difference between pro-democracy liberals and the 
Beijing authorities on political ideology and the system of government. 

The business and professional communities, comprising one-third of the 
180-member BLDC were in favour of preserving efficient executive 
authority, absence of party politics, and independent judicial system—the 
good aspects of the present system. 

To end the conflict between liberals and conservatives, a compromise 
proposal known as the mainstream proposal was submitted by the subgroup. 
“One of the reasons that Chinese officials in the Hong Kong government 
opposed radical reform was that most of them were also from the business 
community and their views reflected the interests of the community”. 

Dismissal of liberal members Martin Lee and Szeto Wah after 1989 was 
rationalized on the grounds that they had supported the Beijing students. 
Wang concludes that from the Beijing authorities’ perspective the Basic 
Law drafting process was democratio—he seems to be rationalizing Beijing’s 
position. Three major characteristics of the previous government had 
affected the political system in Basic Law. 

Another reason why Wang concludes that the “one country, two systems” 
model would work out in China is that “Deng’s modernization programme” 
had narrowed the gap between the mainland and Hong Kong in economic 
systems. “Hong Kong’s direct investment in the mainland amounting to 
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two-thirds of total foreign investment”, “Hong Kong being the’ biggest 
trading partner of China and a large market for Hong Kong’s consumer 
goods; China being the third largest foreign investor in Hong Kong”, etc. 
are cited by Wang to show the close relations between the mainland and 
Hong Kong. China’s “ladder development” strategy—referring to the levels 
of economic growth in different regions—with the SEZs, particularly 
Shenzhen and Zhuhai, being the highest step on the ladder, and the 
“coastal priority strategy” give an indication of the future shape of things. 
Wang sees an economic bridge between Hong Kong and the mainland in 
the SEZs around Hong Kong, and Macao and the economic boom in 
southern China’s Guangdong Province. Wang feels that this aspect of the 
Chinese policy towards Hong Kong has been ignored by other similar 
studies. 

Discussing China’s policy in the transition period, Wang refers to the 
need for British cooperation with Chinese policy. The Joint Liaison Group 
(JLG), consisting of five members from each side, proved to be an efficient 
working group. According to Wang, the planning of Hong Kong’s new 
airport and Hong Kong’s Court of Final Appeal agreement demonstrate 
the way this channel of “subsidiary negotiations” has been used to solve 
differences, through mutual co-operation, in the transition period. 

There were differences, however, between China and Britain on Hong 
Kong citizens’ right of abode in Great Britain and the Bill of Rights. On 
the question of the Bill of Rights, Wang feels that the “key issue” is not 
whether China will implement the Bill of Rights or not. The Bill of Rights 
seems to have made significant impact on Hong Kong’s current legal 
system since all the Bills introduced in the Legco have to be considered on 
the basis of their compatibility with the Bill of Rights. 

On the whole Wang’s attempt seems to be justifying the outcome of the 
negotiations calling it the most “pragmatic and not ideal” situation. 


CHANDA RANI AKHOURI 


Geopolitics or Geo-politics 


GEAROID O. TUATHAIL. Critical Geopolitics: The Politics of Global Space. 
London: Routledge, 1996. Pp. 309 + x. Price not mentioned. 


Tuathail’s Critical Geopolitics is not simply a critique of such scholarly 
discourses (ac)claimed as geopolitics. Much of this, according to Tuathail, 
is geo-politics, and not the unhyphenated geopolitics. Tracing its antece- 
dents, he shows that from Halford Mackinder, the discipline tended to 
institutionalize “imperial” geography as a self-fashioned “scientific” study. 
Subsequent professionals of the discipline merely helped codify a mode of 
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reasoning about international affairs that would “come to be organised and 
categorized as constituting a ‘geopolitical tradition’” (p. 22). 

Tuathail’s indictment of this “hybrid discourse” is even more pungent 
when he says: “A floating sign without an essential identity, geopolitics 
imperfectly named a practice where geographical knowledge was combined 
with political imperatives by intellectuals of statecraft to envision and script 
global space in an imperial manner” (p. 249). Being so, the author cautions 
that “we should not be mesmerized . . . by the deployment and use” of 
that kind of geopolitics, instead “look toward the more important prob- 
lematic it marks”. That problematic, he argues, is the problematic of geo- 
politics which is the “politics of production of global political space by . . . 
practitioners of statecraft in practices that constitute ‘global politics’” 
(p. 185). 

Basic to an understanding and analysis of this problematic are questions 
such as: how is the global political space “envisioned and scripted” by 
practitioners of statecraft? how are certain constellations of geographical 
meaning congealed around global visions like lebensraum, the Cold War, 
the “new world order”, the “clash of civilizations”, ethnic “cleansing” and 
so on? how do certain locations within these global visions—Eastern 
Europe, Persian Gulf, Central America, Cuba, Vietnam or Bosnia— 
become the “sights, sites and cites” of a governmentalized global scene? 
and finally, how is the geo-political discourse “governmentalized” in the 
practice of statecraft by centres of authority and power? Answers to these 
questions alone, according to the author, would facilitate an understanding 
of the “discursive and technologically mediated forms of geo-power” in the | 
practices of contemporary statecraft. 

Applying the aforementioned yardsticks, Tuathail devotes two chapters 
(4 and 5) to an incisive and insightful analysis of US foreignpolicy discourses 
towards Germany of the pre-Cold War years and Bosnia in the post-Cold 
War years. According to him, the Bosnian crisis, as it unfolded, caught the 
practitioners of US statecraft in an ugly bind, calling therefore for two 
kinds of “scripts” to depict the geopolitical topography of Bosnia—one, 
portraying it as a “holocaust” comparable to that of ‘The Holocaust’ 
bringing to the fore sordid memories of genocide perpetrated on the Jews; 
and two, looking at the Bosnian crisis as a “quagmire” comparable to that 
of the Vietnam imbroglio. (Read President Lyndon B. Johnson’s statement: 
“If I left the woman I really loved—the Great Society—in order to get 
involved with the bitch of a war on the other side of the world [Vietnam], 
then I would lose everything at home.” Quoted in Marilyn Young, The 
Vietnam Wars, 1945-1990 (New York: Harper Perennial, 1991, p. 106). 

In the first script, Bosnia was identified as the “site” of a clear moral 
struggle whereas in the second script, it was conveyed that the contours of 
the conflict are not clear. As Tuathail states: “Whereas the first foregrounded 
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the moral clarity of the conflict, the second tended to emphasize its 
obscurity” (p. 193). Both, however, were “scripted” deliberately by the 
“imperial” authority and were “knowingly used” by global media vectors 
subservient to the “imperial” authority. So much so, the world community 
was led to believe that US policy towards Bosnia was an “oscillating” 
“stop-go” or “flip-flop”. The upshot of it all, as the author points out, has 
produced “a peculiar geography” of both “proximity and distance” and 
“responsibility and heterophobia”. 

Why did the United States deliberately adopt this schizophrenic vision 
and posturing? Tuathail’s response is forthright and frontal: “It [US] will 
not check ethnic cleansing because it [Bosnian crisis] is ethnic cleansing!" 
(p. 222). Hidden undoubtedly behind the strategy of double script was the 
US desire to let the genocide go unchecked. 

For the US foreignpolicy establishment, comfortable as it was with a 
Cold War world, the end of Cold War has, as Tuathail points out, “inevit- 
ably induced a certain experience of disorientation and vertigo”. That is 
why practitioners of US statecraft are painting pictures of the post-Cold 
War world in different strokes at the same time. If for Francis Fukuyama 
“history has ended”, for Zbignew Brzezinski it “has not” but “has become 
compressed”. In other words, history is no longer “a fixed representational 
scene but a vertigo-inducing experience” (p. 226). Consequently, “a series 
of new congealments of geography and governmentality” are envisioned by 
practitioners of statecraft to suit and subserve the “imperial” authority. 

It is for these considerations that Tuathail calls for a more rigorous 
approach to the study of geopolitics. To do so, he advocates the need “to 
document and deconstruct the institutional, technological and material 
forms of these new congealments of geo-power, to problematize how 
global space is incessantly reimagined and rewritten by the centers of 
power and authority in the later twentieth century” (p. 249). To “document 
and deconstruct”, and thereby evolve a meaningful tradition of critical 
geopolitics, the author alsd underlines the need to “confront the over- 
determining role now played by media, technology, and the political economy 
of globalization in enframing the global” (p. 250). 

Being a complex phenomenon embedded in multiple, overlapping net- 
works of power within contemporary states, geopolitics as a scientific 
discipline has traversed a long distance, a message which Gearoid Tuathail 
conveys quite convincingly to the pundits of International Affairs who 
otherwise seem to be splendidly ensconced in their state of stupor as the 
twentieth century is drawing to a close. 


Centre for American & West European Studies, R. NARAYANAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Rights of Women and the UN 


ANNE WINSLOW, ed. Women, Politics, and the United Nations. Westport: 
Greenwood Press, 1995. Pp. 213. 


“Few causes promoted by the United Nations”, as Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan noted recently on the eve of International Women’s Day, “have 
generated more intense and widespread support than the campaign to 
promote and protect the equal rights of women.” The book under review 
contains competent and impassioned analyses of the problems of women as 
a growing concern of international politics and organizations. The book 
may well, indeed, have served as a curtain-raiser to the Beijing Conference 
where 17,000 delegates from 189 countries and 2500 international non- 
governmental organizations conferred in 1995. 

The book begins with a historical survey of the origins of the women’s 
movement which gained further monientum with the establishment of the 
United Nations. Then it examines some of the structural, deliberative, 
normative, and operational dimensions associated with the activities of the 
world body and its affiliated agencies towards the progressive engender- 
ment of human destiny. The contributions (mostly by the Western activists) 
cover chapter-length discussions separately on the three global conferences 
held in the course of the Women’s Decade (1975-85). Other useful com- 
ponents of the book trace deliberations during the 1970s that culminated in 
the most comprehensive standard setting instrument, namely, the Women’s 
Convention; the growing trend of factoring women as subjects as well as 
objects of development strategies; the progress made in the recruitment or 
career advancement of women in the UN bureaucracy and such other 
pertinent aspects. 

The commission on the status of women, according to the book, is the 
UN’s institutional nerve-centre, credited with contemplating, organizing 
and evaluating various wonen-related initiatives. Its multipronged activities 
stretched from sustained studies on women’s problems, designation of 
years and decades dedicated to women’s progress, codification of women’s 
rights on a worldwide scale, to the convening of high visibility conferences 
at regular intervals. The first among these conferences, held at the Mexico 
City in 1975, is noted for adopting the most comprehensive global policy on 
the status of women. The third conference’, held ten years later in Nairobi, 
continued the process by approving wide-ranging Forward-looking Strategies 
for the advancement of women which embodied the collective determination 
to expose and correct the trend of development strategies being devised 
and implemented to the detriment of the poor—therefore, of women. The 
mid-decade conference at Copenhagen, however, tasted the tremors of 
contestations between Israel (supported by the United States) and the 
Arab states on one plane, and between the developed North and the 
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developing South on another. Also to the fore was the contradiction 
between the need for economic equity and feminist perspectives on the 
sources of women’s oppression. The book portrays the Copenhagen con- 
ference in terms of detractive polarization unhelpful to the cause of women’s 
unity, although it did help to bring the two ideological perspectives closer. 

Due to active pressure from various quarters, including INGOs, the share 
of women in the UN Secretariat had risen from 23.4 per cent in 1949 to 
31.3 per cent in 1993. Nevertheless, two aspects cause concern to the 
contributors: first, that developing countries are able to provide only 
limited number of qualified women and second, that most women employed 
are confined only to the low rungs of management. 

The book, at times, appears to equate, and therefore confuse, symbolic 
happenings with substantive trends. Contributors seem to have attached 
more significance than is due to, for instance, the arrival of women at 
positions of prominence in the UN hierarchy, as also to the fact that the 
1980 Convention was signed by women, not men! Again, the book believes— 
perhaps unduly, in the view of the present reviewer—that the progress 
toward gender equality is predicated on the representation of women at 
senior management levels of the international bureaucracy. Filling up 
women’s share in the international secretariats appears to acquire a “critical 
mass” to induce change. This can occur only when, the volume argues in 
conclusion, developing countries make available the required number of 
trained women to fill their respective national quotas, failing which they 
should allow deviation from strict adherence to the national quotas so as to 
facilitate recruitment of qualified women from developed countries. This 
can be (mis)perceived as displacing one form of domination with another. 
The curious plea recurs elsewhere in the otherwise very welcome collection 
of essays. 


Centre for International Politics, C.S.R. MURTHY 
Organization and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Interviews in Kathmandu 


ANIRUDHA Gupta. Nepalese Interviews. Delhi: Kalinga Publications, 1997, 
Pp. vii + 197. 


Anirudha Gupta published his Politics of Nepal 1950-60 in 1964, based on 
a number of interviews with Nepali politicians as well as on the author’s 
readings of published and unpublished sources. Three decades later, the 
author has chosen to reproduce in full the interviews he conducted in 
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Kathmandu in 1960—just one year after the victory of the Nepali Congress 
Party in Nepal’s first ever General Elections and some months before King 
Mahendra brought an abrupt end to Nepal’s brief experience of multiparty 
parliamentary democracy. Some of the people to whom Professor Gupta 
spoke (all save one were male) passed away during the Panchayat period 
(1962-90); many were politically active in underground opposition to that 
system; and many spent long periods in Nepalese jails. A number of those 
interviewed—notably Ganeshman Singh—ilived to see the Panchayat system 
overthrown in the spring of 1990, and are still influential in Nepali politics. 

The interviews vary greatly in length; it is unfortunate that one of the 
shortest is also the most interesting. The aforementioned Ganeshman 
Singh’s reminiscences about his early political life and his first encounters 
with members of Nepal’s first political party, the Praja Parishad, during the 
late 1930s, are of considerable interest. Unfortunately, they extend to only 
three and a half pages, at which point we are informed that “the interview 
broke off because Mr Singh had pressing engagements” (p. 24). Professor 
Gupta tends to ask similar questions of each interviewee, with the inevit- 
able result that he receives very similar answers (these are politicians, after 
alll). The overall aim of the book, as declared in the Introduction, is “to 
provide source material to future historians for writing the history of 
modern Nepal”, and this is indeed its value. However, it does give the 
reader the impression of a collection of field notes, an impression that is 
underlined by an intermittently interesting chapter entitled “Inside Kath- 
mandu” (pp. 115-36) that appears to have been drawn verbatim from the 
author’s diary. 

My main criticism of the book is that it consists of opinions, observations 
and impressions, and precious little analysis (though each batch of inter- 
views, grouped under political party, does bring with it a preface that sets 
them in their political context). Also, the summary list of source materials 
on Nepal between 1950 and 1960 is severely outdated. What the book does 
provide, however, is a glimpse of the political scene in Kathmandu at a 
very interesting juncture in the history of Nepal. The appended documents 
(particularly a 1953 statement by B.P. Koirala on democracy and some 
extracts from the newly elected Congress Government’s programme dated 
1960) are useful reference materials. The book’s value lies in that it 
appears at a time when Nepal’s new democracy is in danger of losing 
credibility; it records hopes and fears that speak about Nepal of the 1990s 
as much as they do about Nepal of thirtyseven years ago. For instance, on 
page 91, K.P. Srivastava, General Secretary of the United Democratic 
Party is speaking in May 1960, but similar words could be uttered today, 
with Nepal being controlled by a Communist government but led by an ex- 
Panchayat prime minister: 


Political parties have not been able to get strong foothold among the 
masses. That is why you see so many united fronts, during the last ten 
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years. These united fronts are not made on any principle, but no single 
party can fight alone. Very peculiar united fronts are, therefore, being 
made and dissolved as soon as the peculiar needs of the time are over. 
There is no ideological basis for these united fronts. 


One of the major differences between the two periods is that Nepal now 
lacks any leader with the charisma and political skill of B.P. Koirala, whom 
Professor Gupta obviously admired: “He is tall, handsome and has a 
beautiful pair of eyes. Clean-shaven, he smiles a lot and shows great grasp 
over national and international issues. There is no doubt that alone and 
above all B.P. Koirala is a boru leader of the masses” (p. 132). Professor 
Gupta’s book shows how Nepal’s new politicians viewed Nepal’s political 
future in 1960. The fact that events were about to take a radically different 
turn, confounding many of the views expressed by these interviewees and 
confining many of them either to jail or to the political wilderness, lends 
many of these interviews a certain poignancy when they are read with the 
benefit of thirtyseven years of hindsight. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, MICHAEL HUTT 
University of London, 
London 

On Sovereignty 


MICHAEL Ross FowLER and JuLie MARIE BuNcK. Law, Power and the 
Sovereign State. Pennsylvania State University Press, 1996. Pp. 200, 
price not mentioned. 


Any treatise on the concept of sovereignty is inherently problematic. The 
concept in its generality and specificity, and with its absolute and relative 
senses introduces elements of ambiguity in the discourse. Often the theorists 
have failed to resolve the consequent philosophical disputes. Various aspects 
of sovereignty—internal, external, political, legal (de jure) as well as coer- 
cive (de facto)—add to the confusion. With time, a number of scholars, 
commenting on sovereignty, have ceased to accept the concept as a useful 
one. Nevertheless, the concept persistingly manifests its utility in inter- 
national political developments and legal disputes involving states and 
other non-state entities. At least, as Inis L. Claude in the introduction to 
the book has opined, the notion of sovereignty identifies the units of a 
multistate system and remains the essential indicator of the implications of 
statehood. The authors of the book, under review, seek to go beyond and 
reassess the concept of sovereignty in the context of the post-Cold War era 
of state interdependence. f 
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Introducing the subject by emphasizing the importance of sovereignty 
even today, the authors proceed to analyze the applicability of the concept 
in theory and practice. With all its ambiguities, the concept, as the authors 
argue, seems still to be useful in the current international system and it is 
“more respected today than ever before”. Though over the years, a number 
of reputed scholars have come to discard the concept of sovereignty as 
irrelevant, the authors feel that a state’s power is directly related to the 
reach (effectiveness?) of sovereignty over the subjects and the territory of 
that state and the concept being a “significant rhetorical device” can also 
be used as a political weapon. Moreover, it provides international status to 
an entity and thereby helps the international community to order itself. To 
precisely define what constitutes this status, the authors undertake an 
exploration into the requirements of de facto internal autonomy and external 
independence as well as the requirements of de jure sovereignty. Since de 
facto independence and de jure independence do not necessarily follow 
each other (an entity may possess cither of the two), it is left to the 
international community to decide whether a political entity could be 
conferred with sovereign status, which could be a considered political act 
guided by selfinterest of nations. 

Considering the issue of applicability of the concept in theory, the 
authors record that there is a continuing debate among scholars who view 
sovereignty as an indivisible and unalterable monolith (the Chunk School) 
and those who regard sovereignty as a “variable matter” that can be 
increased or decreased over time (the Basket School). In practice, however, 
the “basket approach” is increasingly being favoured because of its flexibil- 
ity. The current heterogeneous international system, consisting of large as 
well as small states, has necessitated that the concept of sovereignty be 
used relatively with different connotations regarding sovereign rights and 
duties of different nations. 

The critique of sovereignty—by Marxists, Supernationalists, and those 
concerned with the development of international organizations and human 
rights—has been aptly recorded. The arguments in defence of the concept 
have been examined similarly. The authors feel that the defenders of 
sovereignty are more “persuasive” and they accept sovereignty as a “mixed 
blessing”—quite useful despite imperfections. At the end, they conclude 
that the concept has a promising future, though adaptations of the usage of 
the term would be necessary according to changes in state practices over 
time. In the process, sovereigntyism has been contrasted with nationalism. 
While the former has a stabilizing effect upon man’s natural belligerence, 
nationalism appears to be revolutionary. In an international system, involving 
“numerous weak, chaotic, anarchical, or internally tyrannical states” and 
entities seeking national selfdetermination, sovereignty provides better 
chance of order, security, and independence. The concept would continue 
to impinge upon a number of debates like that on the sovereign right of 
nations to choose appropriate measures of national defence, including 
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possession of nuclear weapons, and the efforts to achieve nuclear non- 
proliferation. Similarly, law enforcement at the international level would 
require international cooperation and the question of sovereign rights 
might pose a few problems; informal and extralegal modes of cooperation, 
however, could be a way-out. 

The authors have a persuasive style of arguing; they have presented their 
views convincingly. The book touches upon all the major aspects of the 
concept of sovereignty. Using various legal cases and events of international 
politics as examples, the authors clarify the relevant legal and political 
points involved. The treatment of the subject is scholarly, which makes the 
book a competent work. An almost comprehensive bibliography would 
prove to be helpful for further studies. 


Department of International Relations, ANINDYO J. MAJUMDAR 
Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta. 
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Chronology of Events 





Hong Kong, known as the Pearl of the Orient, includes three distinct 
parcels of land—the island of Hong Kong, the Kowloon Peninsula, and the 
New Territories—and about 200 small surrounding islands. Till 1840, Hong 
Kong was an integral part of China. And after that the status of Hong 
Kong changes as becomes evident from the following. 


January 1841: Britain, after defeating China in the First Opium War 
(1839-42), occupies Hong Kong, which is about 29.2 square miles. 
29 August 1842: The Treaty of Nanking is signed by which the island of 
Hong Kong is ceded by China in full sovereignty to the British Crown. 
1860: Through the Convention of Peking, 1860, the Peninsula of Kow- 
loon, along with Stonecutter Island, is added to the colony of Hong Kong 
after Britain wins the Second Opium War (1858-60). 
9 June 1898: Through the Convention of Peking, 1898, Britain acquires a 
ninetynine-year lease on 365% sq. miles of territory, called the New 
Territories. 

(The agreements concluded by the Qing Dynasty and Western Powers 
were criticized as unequal Treaties by Dr Sun Yat-Sen, the first President 
of the Republic of China, after the 1911 Chinese Revolution.) 


1941: The Japanese seize Hong Kong. 

1945: Hong Kong is liberated from the Japanese and Britain 
resumes control over the colony. 

1949: The Chinese border is sealed by Communists. 

1951: The UN imposes embargo on trade with China. 

1952: Riots in Kowloon. 

1962: Influx of Chinese immigrants. 

1965-75: Hong Kong becomes a rest and recreation centre for US 
troops. 

1967: Pro-Communist riots take place in Hong Kong. 


10 March 1972: The Chinese ambassador to the United Nations, Huang 
Hua, writes a letter to the Special Committee on Colonialism, which had 
included Hong Kong and Macao in the list of remaining colonial territories. It 
says that the question of Hong Kong and Macao should be “settled in an 
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appropriate way when conditions are ripe, the United Nations has no right 
to discuss these questions.” 


1982 


January 1982: The British government puts pressure on China to declare 
its intentions as the expiry of the lease on Hong Kong approaches. 

July 1982—September 1984: The People’s Republic of China (PRC) and 
Hong Kong hold twentytwo rounds of talks on specific, substantive issues. 
1 September 1982: In his report to the Twelfth Party Congress, Hu Yao- 
bang, General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, declares: “Being 
patriots, we do not tolerate any encroachment on China’s national dignity 
or interests and having suffered aggression and oppression for over a 
century, the Chinese people will never again allow themselves to be humi- 
liated.” 

23 September 1982: Prior to his meeting with Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang, in a statement to the press, says that, “in 
our bilateral relations there are problems left over from history which need 
to be solved through consultations . . . tak[ing] the five principles of peace- 
ful co-existence as the basis in dealing with problems existing between us”. 
23—24 September 1982: British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher visits 
Beijing to open talks on the future of Hong Kong. 

24 September 1982: The Joint Communique, issued at the end of Margaret 
Thatcher’s talks in Beijing, declares that both the leaders “agree to enter 
talks through diplomatic channel following the visit with the common aim 
of maintaining the stability and prosperity of Hong Kong”. 

27 September 1982: At a press conference in Hong Kong, while referring 
to the treaties, Mrs Thatcher says that they are valid according to inter- 
national law “and if countries try to abrogate treaties like that then it is 
very serious indeed, because if a country were not to stand by one treaty, it 
will not stand by another treaty”. 

30 September 1982: The spokesman of the Foreign Ministry in Beijing, in 
an Official statement, responds that 


Hong Kong is part of Chinese territory. The treaties concerning Hong 
Kong signed between the British government and the Government of 
the Qing Dynasty of China in the past are unequal treaties which have 
never been accepted by the Chinese people. The consistent position of 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China has been that China 
is not bound by these unequal treaties and that the whole Hong Kong 
area will be recovered when conditions are ripe. 


6 October 1982: Hong Kong Governor Sir Edward Youde announces that 
“given the common objective (of maintaining the stability and prosperity 
of Hong Kong) the differences can be reconciled and an agreement reached 
which will be welcomed by the people of Hong Kong”. 
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4 December 1982: Fifth session of the Fifth NPC adopts a new Constitution 
which provides that the State “may establish special administrative regions 
(SAR) when necessary” without referring to any specific area. 


1983 


September 1983: Deng Xiaoping, in his meeting with former British Prime 
Minister, Edward Heath, says that the British attempt to exchange sover- 
eignty for the “right of administration” was not acceptable. 

October 1983: British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in a letter to the 
Chinese Government says that the two sides might explore a permanent 
arrangement for Hong Kong on the basis of the Chinese proposal. 


1984 


14 March 1984: The Hong Kong Legislative Council (Legco) unanimously 
adopts a motion to debate any Sino-British proposal for the Colony’s 
Future after 1997. 

20 April 1984: After his China visit, Sir Geoffrey Howe, in a news confer- 
ence in Hong Kong, tells 55 million Hong Kong Chinese that Britain would 
be returning them to China’s control in 1997 and that there would be no 
British involvement in Hong Kong administration after that. 

July 1984: The British Foreign Secretary again visits China. Chinese leaders 
meet and have talks with him. After repeated discussions, the two sides 
reach an agreement to establish a Sino-British Joint Liaison Group. 

18 July 1984: In Hong Kong, Governor Sir Edward Youde submits a 
proposal to the Legco advocating a gradual reorganization of its legislative 
and policymaking bodies to include members who would be indirectly 
elected. The proposal calls for twelve elected members to the Council in 
1984 and twentyfour in 1988. 

19 July 1984: China says it has “no obligation” to honour the proposed 
Government reorganization in Hong Kong. 

8 August-6 September 1984: Negotiations focus on passports for Hong 
Kong residents after 1997, civil aviation rights at Hong Kong’s Kaitak 
airport, and authority for managing land sales during the transitional 
period. 

26 September 1984: A Joint Declaration initialled in Beijing by Chinese 
and British representatives on the future of Hong Kong. The British 
negotiating team describes it as “a major event worth celebrating... 
which offers fresh experience for settling peacefully between states prob- 
lems left over from the past”. Zhou Nan proclaims that “the agreement has 
satisfactorily solved the question of sovereignty over Hong Kong. According 
to the concept of ‘one country, two systems’, it also provides an effective 
guarantee for Hong Kong’s stability and prosperity in the future”. 
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18 October 1984: Approval of the agreement by the Hong Kong Legislative 
Council after a three-day debate. 

14 November 1984: Approval of the agreement by the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress of the PRC. 

5 and 10 December 1984: Approval of the agreement by UK Parliament 
(on 5 December in the House of Commons and on 10 December in the 
House of Lords). 

19 December 1984: Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang and British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher sign the Joint Declaration on the Question of Hong 
Kong at Beijing’s Great Hall of People. 

Mrs Thatcher calls the agreement historic—a landmark in the life of the 
territory, in British—Chinese relations, and in international diplomacy. It 
met fully “the political requirements of China and Hong Kong as well as 
the interests of the Hong Kong people”. Chinese Premier says the agree- 
ment has opened “a new era” in British—Chinese relations which should be 
reflected in economic and trade cooperation. In the document, the Chinese 
Government declares that it will resume the exercise of sovereignty over 
Hong Kong from 1 July 1997. The British Government declares that it will 
restore Hong Kong to China at that time. 

19 December 1984: Deng Xiaoping insists that the agreement should be a 
blueprint for the future of Taiwan. 

19 December 1984: Premier Zhao Ziyang says that China will promulgate a 
basic law for the Hong Kong Special Administratrve Region (HKSAR) 
before 1990. Zhao says the Chinese NPC will approve the establishment of 
the HKSAR in line with the Chinese Constitution before the establishment 
of a committee to draft a basic law for the region. In the process of its 
work, the drafting committee will solicit the opinion of the Hong Kong 
people, he adds. 

20 December 1984: Addressing a joint session of the Executive Council 
and Legco, Margaret Thatcher makes it clear that China would implement 
the agreement faithfully and solicit the views of the Hong Kong people “on 
a wide basis uptil 1990” in the drafting of the Basic Law. 


1985 


10 January 1985: The British Government publishes the Hong Kong Bill. 
Sir Geoffrey Howe announces that with the new form of nationality, with 
effect from 1 July 1997 for Hong Kong, residents eligible for the status of 
British Dependent Territories Citizenship would be designated as British 
Nationals (Overseas). 

10 April 1985: The NPC votes unanimously to ratify the Hong Kong 
agreement, submitted by Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian on 4 April 1985. 
The NPC also resolves to constitute a committee to draft the Basic Law. 
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21 May 1985: Names of ten members of the Joint Liaison Group (JLG) are 
announced simultaneously in Beijing, London, and Hong Kong. 

27 May 1985: Formal exchange is made of instruments of ratification of the 
agreement. 

22-25 July 1985: First meeting of the Sino-British JLG in London discusses, 
among other things, Hong Kong’s future membership of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the Multi Fibre Arrangement 
(MFA). 

26 September 1985: Indirect elections are held for the twentyfour-elective 
seats in Hong Kong’s expanded fiftysix-seat Legco. 

17 October 1985: British Government publishes “The Nationality Provi- 
sions of the Hong Kong Act, 1985”: 

26-29 November 1985: The second meeting of the Sino-British JLG takes 
place in Beijing. A communique issued on 29 November says that “recent 
changes in the political system in Hong Kong had been discussed”. 

10-11 December 1985: Ji Pengfei, Director of the Chinese State Council’s 
Hong Kong and Macao Affairs Office during his Hong Kong visit empha- 
sizes the primacy of the Chinese NPC with regard to decisions over the 
Basic Law. 


1986 


11-14 March 1986: The third JLG meeting agrees that “certificates of 
identity issued in Hong Kong before 1 July 1997 will, as from that date, 
continue to be used as transitional arrangement”. 

23 April 1986: The British Home Secretary, Douglas Hurd, rejects a 
request from the unofficial members of Hong Kong’s Legco to extend 
British nationality to 11,500 non-Chinese residents after China recovers 
Hong Kong. 

13 May 1986: The Hong Kong (British Nationality) Order 1986 gets 
approved by the British House of Commons giving effect to the nationality 
provisions of the Joint Declaration of 1984. The House of Lords approves 
the same on 16 May. 

17-21 August 1986: A twelve-member delegation of a Hong Kong joint 
committee opposes China’s plans to build a nuclear power station at Daya 
Bay, 42 miles north-east of Hong Kong. 

18-20 September 1986: A delegation of members of the Hong Kong Legis- 
lative Council visits Beijing on a nuclear fact-finding mission. The delega- 
tion meets Chinese Vice-Premier Li Peng who asserts that the project 
would play a major role in maintaining Hong Kong’s prosperity and 
stability. 

21-23 October 1986: The British Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke ot 
Edinburgh pay a three-day visit to China. The Queen says that her visit to 
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China “symbolized the new relationship between Britain and China, a 
relationship in which the agreement between the two countries on the 
future of Hong Kong has played a significant part”. 

22-25 November 1986: Fifth meeting of the JLG reaches full agreement on 
a new pension scheme for Hong Kong’s civil servants. It also reaches an 
agreement on the means for Hong Kong, as SAR of China after 30 June 
1997, to maintain its associate member status in the International Maritime 
Organization and on the approach to be adopted towards the application of 
maritime conventions relevant to Hong Kong. 

4 December 1986: Sir Edward Youde, Governor of Hong Kong, dies at the 
British Embassy in Beijing. He was leading a trade mission to China. 


1987 


21 February 1987: Ji Pengfei reaffirms China’s policy towards Hong Kong. 
The changes in the Party’s Central Committee and the struggle against 
bourgeois liberalization will not affect Hong Kong at all, he says. 

3 March 1987: Premier Zhao Ziyang in a meeting with John Swire, Chair- 
man of the British Swire Group, reaffirms that China’s policy of “one 
country, two systems” concerning Hong Kong will remain unchanged and 
Hong Kong’s capitalist system will be maintained for fifty years after 1997. 
11 March 1987: The Hong Kong Legco approves the Government’s pro- 
posals to reform local press law including a clause providing for prison 
sentence of up to two years and fine of up to HK $100,000 for journalists 
convicted of publishing “false news” which is likely to “cause alarm to the 
public or a section thereof, or disturb public order”. 

17-20 March 1987: The sixth meeting of the JLG in Hong Kong discusses 
the continued participation of Hong Kong in the Customs Cooperation 
Council in 1997, the implementation of the Joint Declaration as regards 
defence and the maintenance of order in the SAR, and the need for 
smooth transition. 

17 April 1987: Deng Xiaoping tells about fifty members of the Basic Law 
Consultative Committee that China must reserve the right to interfere in 
the territory if anything “jeopardize(s) the fundamental interests of the 
state”. He further says that capitalist practices in Hong Kong would con- 
tinue for 100 years rather than just for the fifty-year period stipulated in the 
Joint Declaration. 

19 April 1987: Sir David Wilson takes over as the twentyseventh Governor 
of Hong Kong. 

27 May 1987: The Government of Hong Kong publishes a Green Paper 
entitled “The 1987 Review of Developments in Representative Govern- 
ment”. 
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10 February 1988: The Government of Hong Kong publishes a White 
Paper entitled “The Development of Representative Government: The 
Way Forward”, envisaging plans to introduce direct elections in 1991 for 
ten of the fiftysix seats in the Hong Kong Legco. 

26-28 April 1988: At a meeting in Beijing, the members of the Hong Kong 
Basic Law Drafting Committee unanimously agree to make public the first 
draft of the law so as to elicit opinions from China’s mainland and Hong 
Kong. 

22 September 1988: Indirect elections to the twentysix elective Legco seats 
take place in Hong Kong. 


1989 


21 February 1989: Standing Committee of China’s NPC approves a second 
draft of the Basic Law. 

2 March 1989: A group of seventyfive Vietnamese “boat people” leave 
Hong Kong for Hanoi. They became the first of an estimated 26,000 
Vietnamese refugees residing in Hong Kong camps to return voluntarily to 
the country of their origin under the aegis of UNHCR. 

18 May 1989: The first of a series of mass rallies takes place in Hong Kong 
in support of the students’ pro-democracy movement in China. 

4 June 1989: Over a million Hong Kong people hold massive rallies to 
express their sorrow for the tragic events in Beijing. 

12 June 1989: Hong Kong Governor Sir David Wilson tells the foreign 
affairs committee of the House of Commons that the British Government 
has a moral responsibility to provide the territory’s estimated 3,250,000 
British passport holders with a right of abode in Britain as an “insurance 
policy” after 1997. 

19 June 1989: A delegation of Legislative and Executive Councillors leaves 
for London to press for the right of abode for Hong Kong people. 

2 July 1989: The British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe reaches 
Hong Kong for a three-day visit during which he states that Britain cannot 
give the right of abode in the United Kingdom to the 3.25 million British 
Dependent Territory citizens in Hong Kong. 

21 July 1989: A signed article in the People’s Daily attacks Szeto Wah and 
Martin Lee, Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Hong Kong Alliance 
respectively, in support of the Patriotic Democratic Movement in China. 
14 August 1989: Barrie Wiggham, the Hong Kong Government’s Secretary 
for General Duties, publicly asks for major changes in the Draft Basic 
Law, requesting Chinese authorities to delay the promulgation of the Basic 
Law scheduled in 1990 and not to station the People’s Liberation Army in 
the future HKSAR. 
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19 August 1989: A Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman terms Barrie 
Wiggham’s remarks as interference in China’s internal affairs. 

11 October 1989: The Hong Kong Governor delivers his annual policy 
speech in which he announces a massive port and airport development 
project costing HK $127 billion. 

14 October 1989: Thousands of Vietnamese boat people stage a hunger 
strike to protest against forced repatriation. 

18 November 1989: A People’s Daily article criticizes Margaret Thatcher 
for raising the Hong Kong issue at the European Summit in Madrid, the 
Group of Seven economic summit in Paris, and the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting in Kuala Lumpur. The article also attacks Thatcher 
for discussing Hong Kong ın bilateral talks with the US President and the 
Canadian, Japanese, and Australian Prime Ministers. 

20 November 1989: A People’s Daily article criticizes the British Govern- 
ment for inviting Western powers to intervene in Hong Kong affairs and 
castigates US politicians seeking to participate in Hong Kong’s develop- 
ment. 

1 December 1989: Li Kwan-ha becomes the first local Hong Kong officer to 
be appointed as Commissioner of Police. 

11 December 1989: A meeting of the Basic Law Drafting Committee opens 
in Guangzhou and announces that the number of directly elected members 
in the first Legislature of the HKSAR should not exceed 30 per cent of 
total members. 

12 December 1989: The Hong Kong Government begins forced repatri- 
ation of Vietnamese boat people at 3.00 am (the operation followed a 
secret meeting between London and Hanoi which brought Vietnam’s 
acquiescence to the policy). 

29 December 1989: A third crossing point between Hong Kong and China 
opens for traffic at Lok Ma Chau. 


1990 


10 January 1990: Sir David Wilson arrives in Beijing on a three-day visit 
and is received by Premier Li Peng. During his meeting with Li Hou, 
Deputy Director of the State Council’s Hong Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office who had earlier accused Hong Kong people of stirring up “rain and 
wind” (subversive activities), David Wilson asks him not to confuse showers 
with typhoons. 

15 February 1990: China and Britain reach an agreement on the territory’s 
future political system, limiting the number of legislators to be returned by 
direct elections to twenty, or a third of the legislature, in the 1995-96 
elections. The decision gets approved by the Basic Law Drafting Committee 
the next day. 
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4 April 1990: The British Government’s proposed nationality package, 
which sought to offer full citizenship to 50,000 carefully selected Hong 
Kong families, is announced. 

4 April 1990: China’s National People’s Congress promulgates the Basic 
Law. 

4 April 1990: China’s NPC decides that “the systems, policies and laws to 
be instituted after the establishment of the Hong Kong SAR shall be based 
on the Basic Law of the Hong Kong SAR”. 

4 April 1990: Third session of the Seventh NPC adopts “decision of the 
National People’s Congress (NPC) on formation of the First Hong Kong 
SAR Government and First Legislative Council”. 

20 April 1990: A Spokesman for the Hong Kong bureau of Xinhua News 
Agency reiterates China’s opposition to Britain’s unilateral decision to 
grant the right of abode to some Hong Fong residents. 

9 May 1990: Ji Pengfei indicates to a visiting Hong Kong delegation that 
China would help ease Hong Kong's brain drain by allowing more main- 
land professionals to work in the territory. 

8 June 1990: Zhu Rongji. Mayor of Shanghai, visits Hong Kong to attract 
investment for Shanghai’s newly opened Pudong Development Area. 

24 June 1990: The Hong Kong Democratic Foundation is formally estab- 
lished. 

27 June 1990: Most members of the Legco support the draft Bill of Rights 
during a debate. 

24-27 July 1990: Francis Maude, British Foreign Office Minister with 
special responsibility for Hong Kong, visits Beijing to meet Li Peng and 
Wu Xuegian. 


1991 


12 January 1991: Talks between Hong Kong officials and the Chinese 
Government break down on the proposed $16,300 million new airport 
construction project. The Chinese Government orders a halt cn the con- 
struction until its approval by the Chinese Government. 

21-24 January 1991: David Wilson visits Beijing to defuse the situation. 
After his talks with Chinese Premier Li Peng and other officials, the 
Governor announces that the Chinese Government had agreed to allow 
the scheme to proceed but had expressed reservations about the cost. 
3-6 March 1991: Lu Ping, Director Chinese Hong Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office, visits Hong Kong at the invitation of the Hong Kong Governor; 
holds meetings with officials and discusses issues related to the transfer of 
Hong Kong to China in 1997. 

2-9 April 1991: Douglas Hurd visits Hong Kong and China to settle the 
dispute between the two over construction of new airport and port complex. 
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4-5 April 1991: Douglas Hurd, in his meeting with senior Chinese leaders, 
warns that the airport construction plan would be shelved unless Chinese 
authorities ceased to oppose the project. 

8 April 1991: On his return to Hong Kong, Douglas Hurd talks about his 
unsuccessful ‘attempt to win Chinese approval for the project. 

6 May 1991: Elections take place for Urban Council (Urbco) seats. The 
United Democrats of Hong Kong (UDH), led by Martin Lee, emerges as 
the single largest group. 

2 June 1991: During a protest rally organized by the Hong Kong Alliance, 
in support of democracy in China to mark the second anniversary of the 
Tiananmen Square incidents, 20,000 demonstrators clash with police. 

5 June 1991: The Legco approves a Bill of Rights which becomes Law on 8 
June, the first charter of basic rights and freedom in Hong Kong’s 150-year 
history. A Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman expresses “regret” at the 
passing of the Bill since the Basic Law itself guaranteed rights and freedoms. 
11 June 1991: A delegation of Hong Kong legislators warns British Foreign 
Secretary, Douglas Hurd, of a repeat of the 1989 unrest and violence in 
detention camps if the inflow of refugees is not reduced. 

4 July 1991: A Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) on the construc- 
tion of a vast airport project in Hong Kong is issued by the Chinese and 
British Governments after five days of secret talks between senior Chinese 
officials and Sir Percy Cradock, a senior British foreign policy adviser. 

2 September 1991: British Prime Minister John Major reaches Beijing to 
sign an agreement on a new airport project for Hong Kong. Prime Minister 
Major and Chinese Premier Li Peng also make progress on the setting up 
of an independent court of appeal in Hong Kong, on the colony’s right to 
negotiate trade investment agreements, and on agreement over land con- 
trolled by the UK military. 

15 September 1991: First direct elections to Hong Kong’s Parliament, the 
Legco, take place. 

21 September 1991: Governor David Wilson announces the names of his 
seventeen direct appointees to the Legco. 

24-26 September 1991: A three-day meeting of the JLG in London announces 
the composition of Hong Kong’s Court of Final Appeal to replace the Privy 
Council in London in 1993. 

7 October 1991: The US decides to exempt Hong Kong from most restric- 
tions imposed on non-Western importers of high technology equipment 
and thereby extending to the colony the licensing benefits applicable to 
members of the eighteen-country Coordinating Committee on Multilateral 
Export Control COCOM. 

21 October 1991: Britain and Vietnam announce an agreement to repatriate 
some 250 Vietnamese “boat people” from Hong Kong forcibly. 

24 October 1991: David Wilson excludes the colony’s popularly elected 
leaders from the Executive Council (Exco). Instead he selects ten conser- 
vatives and moderates. Martin Lee, chairman of the UDHK, terms this act 
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as a “deep disrespect towards the people of Hong Kong and a profound 
hostility toward the democratic process here.” 

29 October 1991: Following intensive talks in Hanoi, between Hong Kong, 
Britain, Vietnam, and the Officers of the UNHCR, an agreement is 
reached to make way for the compulsory repatriation of all boat people, 
who are not qualified as refugees. 

9 November 1991: Fiftynine Vietnamese “boat people” fly back to Vietnam 
under the forcible repatriation agreement. 

11-12 November 1991: More than 13,000 boat people in three Hong Kong 
detention camps demonstrate against forced repatriation. 

1 December 1991: 226 Vietnamese refugees return to Vietnam from Hong 
Kong under the UNHCR Volunteer Repatriation Programme. 

4 December 1991: The Legco overwhelmingly rejects an agreement on the 
composition of Hong Kong’s Court of Final Appeal. 


1992 


6-13 January 1992: Lu Ping leads a delegation to Hong Kong to discuss 
progress on Hong Kong’s new airport project, the impasse over the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Final Appeal, and reforms to the working of the 
Legco. 

9 March 1992: Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen holds talks in London 
with John Major and Douglas Hurd. 

11 March 1992: The Chinese Government formally appoints fortyfour 
advisers on Hong Kong affairs. 

24-26 March 1992: The JLG, in its twentysecond meeting, discusses the 
Hong Kong Government’s plan to privatize Radio and Television in Hong 
Kong (a move opposed by China) as well as the future of military facilities 
in the colony. 

24 April 1992: British Prime Minister John Major announces that Chris 
Patten will be next Governor of Hong Kong. 

12 May 1992: Vietnam and Britain sign an agreement in Hanoi dealing 
with forcible repatriation of all Vietnamese “economic refugees” from 
Hong Kong. 

19 May 1992: A new pro-Chinese political party, the Democratic Alliance 
for the Betterment of Hong Kong (DABHK), is launched to become the 
first party to be openly backed by China. 

3-6 July 1992: Sino-British talks in Beijing on Hong Kong’s disputed new 
airport project again fail to reach agreement on financing the project. 

9 July 1992: Chris Patten, after assuming office as the twentyeighth 
Governor of Hong Kong, pledges to represent Hong Kong’s interests 
“courteously and firmly” while seeking “good cooperation” with China, 
but notes that “trust is a two-way street”. 

7 October 1992: Chris Patten delivers the first policy statement at the 
opening of the 1992-93 Legco session. 
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20-23 October 1992: Chris Patten pays his first visit to China as Governor. 
Chinese officials express anger at his reform package. 


1993 


3 January 1993: Lu Ping, in an interview with Hong Kong television, calls 
for the complete withdrawal of Patten’s proposals, before the Sino-British 
discussions on the political developments in Hong Kong. Lu says if Patten 
were to go ahead with his reforms, China would reverse them after 1997. 
12 January 1993: Chris Patten presents his reform package to the advisory 
Exco. 

13 January 1993: The Legco rejects a motion calling the Governor to 
abandon his reform plans in order to restart consultations with China. 

19 January 1993: John Major and Douglas Hurd hold talks in London with 
a delegation of Legco members from the Cooperative Resources Centre, 
who oppose Patten’s reform plans and call on the British Government to 
resume dialogue with the Chinese Government. Britain says no to their 
request to modify Patten’s proposals. 

5—7 February 1993: Senior Chinese officials and their Hong Kong advisers 
meet in Guangzhaou. In the meeting, the officials confirm the existence of 
Chinese plans to establish an alternative “body with significant powers” in 
Hong Kong in the event of the Legco approving Patten’s reform package. 
12 March 1993: Chris Patten gazettes his political reform proposals to the 
Legco. 

17 March' 1993: At a press conference in Beijing, Lu Ping says that if 
Patten presses ahead with his constitutional package and insists on con- 
frontation with the Chinese Government, China will set up a “New Kitchen’ 
in accordance with the Basic Law”. 

31 March 1993: The Preliminary Working Committee of the Hong Kong 
SAR Preparatory Committee, headed by Qian Qichen, is established by 
the NPC to oversee all aspects of the restoration of Chinese sovereignty. 
2 April 1993: The Chinese Government formally appoints fortynine 
“advisers” on Hong Kong affairs at a ceremony in Beijing. 

13 April 1993: The Chinese and British sides jointly announce that bilateral 
talks on Hong Kong would resume in Beijing on 22 April. 

22-24 April and 28-29 April 1993: Sino-British talks on Hong Kong’s 
political development take place in Beijing. 

21-23 May 1993: Third round of Sino-British talks on arrangements for the 
1994-95 elections. 

28-29 May 1993: Fourth round of Sino-British talks on Hong Kong’s 
political development. 

14-16 June 1993: Fifth round of Sino-British talks on Hong Kong’s poli- 
tical development takes place in Beijing. 

18 June 1993: China gives its approval for the construction of a Western 
harbour crossing. 
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21-23 June 1993: The twentysixth meeting of the Sino-British JLG takes 
place in Hong Kong. 

23-25 June 1993: Sixth round of Sino-British talks on Hong Kong’s poli- 
tical development. 

16 July 1993: A Chinese Government spokesman announces the agree- 
ment on the stationing of Chinese troops in the heart of Hong Kong after 
30 June 1997 and the British Government confirms it on 26 July. 

20-22 July 1993: Eighth round of Sino-British talks on arrangements for 
the 1994-95 elections takes place in Beijing. 

16-17 August 1993: Ninth round of Sino-British talks on arrangements for 
the 1994-95 elections. 

4-5 September, 8-9 September, and 26-27 September 1993: Tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth rounds of Sino-British talks on the arrangement for the 
1994-95 elections in Hong Kong take place in Beijing. 

1 October 1993: Qian Qichen meets Douglas Hurd at the UN, but their 
talks fail to make any progress towards resolving the ongoing differences 
over the future of Hong Kong. 

6 October 1993: Governor Chris Patten in his annual address to the Legco 
says that if no agreement is reached between China and Britain, then the 
UK would have to consider enacting constitutional reform in the colony 
without the consent of China. 

11-12 October 1993: Chinese Government representative and vice-minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Jiang Enzhu, and British Government representative, 
British Ambassador to China Sir Robin Mclaren, hold the thirteenth round 
of talks in Beijing on arrangements for the 1994-95 elections in Hong 
Kong. 

14 October 1993: Qian Qichen meets David Howell, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the British House of Commons. 

20-21 October 1993: Fourteenth round of Sino-British talks on arrange- 
ments for the 1994-95 elections in Hong Kong. 

22 October 1993: Li Peng, in his meeting with Takuhiko Tsuruta, President 
of the Japan Economic Journal, says that as early as September 1982 Deng 
Xiaoping, in talks with the then British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
had made a comprehensive statement of China’s position on resolving the 
Hong Kong issue and had pointed out with great foresight the problems or 
setbacks that might occur. 

27~28 October 1993: Fifteenth round of Sino-British talks on arrangements 
for the 1994-95 elections in Hong Kong. 

19-20 November 1993: Sixteenth round of Sino-British talks on arrange- 
ments for the 1994-95 Hong Kong elections takes place in Beijing. 

26-27 November 1993: Seventeenth round of Sino-British talks on arrange- 
ments for the 1994-95 Hong Kong elections concludes without Teaching an 
agreement on the disputed “political reform plan”. 

3 December 1993: An official from the Hong Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office says that China will not accept any electoral bill passed by the Legco 
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before an agreement is reached between China and Britain. He asserts that 
China will start afresh in accordance with the provisions of the Basic Law 
after June 1997. 

9-11 December 1993: At the end of the second meeting of the Preliminary 
Work Committee for the Preparatory Committee of the HKSAR in Bei- 
jing, Li Peng accuses Britain of unilaterally breaking off the talks with 
China over Hong Kong’s political future and arbitrarily deciding to submit 
a partial constitutional bill to the Hong Kong Legco for discussion. Qian 
Qichen says, “However if cooperation cannot be continued, we will not sit 
back and watch chaos occur in Hong Kong.” Patten’s October 1992 pro- 
posals included plans: (i) to lower the voting age from 21 to 18 for the last 
legislative elections, under British auspices, in 1995; (if) to introduce a 
single seat constituency system for all elections; and (tii) to abolish appointed 
seats on district boards and municipal councils. 

27 December 1993: A statement announces that China no longer adheres 
to the concept of a “through train”, i.e. the right of elected politicians to 
serve beyond 1997. China also undertakes to abolish all laws, governing 
terms for elected local councillors and legislators, on 1 July 1997. 


1994 


25 January 1994: A spokesman of the Hong Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office, under the State Council, issues a statement that “the government of 
the future Hong Kong SAR will not be liable for any expenditure and debt 
incurred by building the new airport”. 

24 February 1994: The Hong Kong Legco passes the first phase draft 
legislation on the 1994-95 election arrangements and also decides to submit 
the second phase draft legislation for discussion. A Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman criticizes this move. 

10 March 1994: Premier Li Peng, in his Government Work Report, delivered 
at the second session of the Eighth NPC, says, “We shall follow sincerely 
the principle of ‘peaceful reunification’ and ‘one country, two systems’” 
and notes that “talks between representatives of the Chinese Government 
and the British Government on arrangements for the 1994—95 elections in 
Hong Kong have been terminated, a development for which the British 
side must bear full responsibility”. 

14 March 1994: Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen says at a news 
conference that “Sino-British talks on the arrangement of the 1994/95 
elections have broken down”. “But this does not mean work of the JLG 
will be suspended.” 

29 March 1994: A spokesman for the Hong Kong and Macao Affairs office 
says that the traditional lawful rights of the original residents in the new 
territories in Hong Kong must be protected and not be revised at will. 
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29-30 March 1994: The Political Subject panel of the Preliminary Working 
Committee for the Preparatory Committee of the HKSAR meets at Bei- 
jing to discuss questions concerning public servants. 

13 April 1994: The Foreign Affairs Committee of the British House of 
Commons issues a report on Sino-British relations before and after 1997. 
22 April 1994: A spokesman of the NPC Foreign Affairs Committee accuses 
the report of openly adopting a confrontational policy towards China and 
secking international support over the Hong Kong issue. 

25 April 1994: Jurists in Beijing criticize the report. 

15 June 1994: Li Ruihuan, Standing Committee Member of the Political 
Bureau of the CPC and Chairman of the National Committee of the 
CPPCC, at a meeting with a delegation from the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hong Kong, remarks that much remains to be done to 
implement the principle of “one country, two systems” and ensure Hong 
Kong’s smooth transition, stability, and prosperity. 

23 June 1994: At a meeting with a delegation from the Association of 
Former Senior Civil Servants of Hong Kong, Qian Qichen says that both 
the Sino-British Joint Declaration and the Basic Law of the HKSAR make 
clear stipulations regarding the continuous employment of civil servants. 

29 June 1994: The Legco passes the second part of Governor Patten’s 
constitutional package. 

30 June 1994: Shen Guofang, a Chinese, Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
says: “After seven years’ negotiations, the Chinese and British sides reached 
an Agreement on. the arrangement of Hong Kong Military site for future 
use at the just concluded 29th meeting of the JLG.” 

30 June 1994: A Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman says that 


. . as a result of the breakdown of the Sino-British talks on the 1994/95 
election arrangements caused by the British side the term of the three 
tiered political structure of Hong Kong Legco two municipal councils 
and district boards produced by whatever arrangement for the elections, 
ends on June 30, 1997. 


7 July 1994: Jiang Zemin tells a visiting Hong Kong delegation from the 
Hong Kong Economic Research Centre that “the principle of ‘one country, 
two systems’ to be implemented in Hong Kong after 1997 will never be 
changed”. He also stresses that “Hong Kong’s prosperity and stability 
cannot be separated from the mainland’s economic growth and political 
stability.” 

7-9 July 1994: Third Plenary Session of the Preliminary Working Committee 
of the HKSAR meets in Beijing. 

9 July 1994: At the Third Plenary session of the Preliminary Working 
Committee, Vice-Premier Qian Qichen gays that the resumption of China’s 
exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong, the establishment of the HKSAR, 
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and the achievement of Hong Kong’s smooth transition require “our own 
efforts”, i.e. the support of all the Chinese people on the one hand and the 
participation of the Hong Kong people on the other. 

11-12 September 1994: The fifth meeting of the Cultural Affairs panel of the 
Hong Kong special SAR Preparatory Committee discusses, in Beijing, the 
handling, during the transition period, of names, emblems, and holidays of 
Hong Kong public organs in 1997, arrangement for stamps, and the basic 
principles of education of Hong Kong citizens. 

2 November 1994: Douglas Hurd remarks that Sino-British relations have 
cooled down because of the Hong Kong question. 


1995 


17 January 1995: The Chinese Culture Ministry announces that China will 
expand cultural exchange with Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Macao. 

24 January 1995: Gao Shangquan, Deputy Director of the Chinese Society 
for Research on Restructuring the Economic System, says, at a seminar on 
post-1997 economic relations between Hong Kong and the Chinese main- 
land, that “Hong Kong’s position as a world financial centre will not be 
replaced” by Shanghai. 

5 March 1995: In his Government Work Report to the third session of the 
eighth NPC, Premier Li Peng says, “We shall adhere to the established 
principles and rely on the people, including ou: compatriots in Hong Kong, 
to realize a smooth transfer of power in Hong Kong.” Further, “We 
require that the British government conscientiously carry out the Sino- 
British Joint Declaration and cooperate with the Chinese government to 
create the necessary conditions for a smooth transition and for long-term 
stability and prosperity in Hong Kong.” 

13 March 1995: In a meeting with CPPCC members from Hong Kong and 
Macao, Li Ruihuan says, “Hong Kong compatriots should rely on the 
support from the people of the whole country and spare no effort in 
fulfilling their duty to the motherland, the nation and history.” 

28-30 March 1995: Former British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher ~ 
visits China as the guest of the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs. 

30 March 1995: The first meeting to discuss Hong Kong’s budget during 
the transition period involving Sino-British JLG experts, opens in Beijing. 
30 March 1995: During talks with Mrs Margaret Thatcher in Beijing, Qiao 
Shi, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the NPC, calls for British 
cooperation with China on the issue of Hong Kong. 

3 April 1995: Beijing Mayor Li Qiyan, in his meeting with a Hong Kong 
trade delegation led by Hong Kong Trade Development Council Chairman, 
Victor K. Fung, says that Beijing will enhance economic cooperation and 
trade relations with Hong Kong. 
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18 May 1995: Lu Ping says that land leases granted in Hong Kong after 
1997 will not be subject to a time limitation and all contracts and agree- 
ments can go beyond 2047. He assures everyone in Hong Kong that after 
1997, the freedom to enter or leave the SAR will be fully protected. He 
further says that the Basic Law of the Hong Kong SAR stipulates that the 
HKSAR shall issue SAR passports to Hong Kong permanent residents 
who are Chinese citizens. All Hong Kong residents, who have the right of 
abode in Hong Kong before 1997, will continue to enjoy such nghts even 
after 1997. He says, “Our basic principle is that we welcome overseas 
immigrants to return to Hong Kong and that they will not be discriminated 
against or unfairly treated.” 

31 May 1995: Jiang Zemin discusses issues concernmg Hong Kong’s smooth 
transition and the maintenance of its stability and prosperity, with Hong 
Kong entrepreneurs, Chang Yu-tung and K.S. Chang. 

7 July 1995: The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation (HK 
SBC) receives approval of the People’s Bank of China to set up a branch in 
Beijing. 

28 August 1995: At a meeting with a visiting group of former senior civil 
servants of Hong Kong, Qian Qichen says, “The Hong Kong authorities 
should not make big amendments to the existing Hong Kong laws during 
the transition period, otherwise, it will exert negative impact on the stability 
of the public servants contingent there.” 


1996 


For the first time in the history of Hong Kong, its people elect the Chief 
Executive designate, Tung Chee-hwa, who then gets appointed by the State 
Council in accordance with the law as the Chief Executive of the HKSAR. 
The Provisional Legislature of the Hong Kong SAR is also established 
through elections. 

9-11 January 1996: British Foreign Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, visits 
China and meets President Jiang Zemin and Premier Li Peng. Qian Qichen 
also holds talks with Rifkind. 

10 January 1996: During a meeting with Malcolm Rifkind in Beijing, Li 
Peng says that Hong Kong’s future will not depend on a few people’s 
irresponsible remarks, but on common efforts made by Hong Kong’s 
residents and that Hong Kong’s economic ties with the mainland have 
become closer and wider. On governing Hong Kong after the transfer, Li 
stresses that “the Central government will not send a single official to the 
SAR government, nor will it take a cent away from it”. 

26 January 1996: Preparatory Committee (PC) for the HKSAR is formally 
established and holds its first plenary meeting. 

5 February 1996: Lu Ping meets a delegation from the Democratic Alliance 
for Betterment of Hong Kong, led by its chairman, Tsang Yesk Sing. 
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4 March 1996: British Prime Minister John Major, during his Hong Kong 
visit, announces that Hong Kong residents can go to Britain without a visa 
after 1997 and also pledges to offer residency to stateless ethnic minorities 
under pressure to leave Hong Kong after 1997. 

1 April 1996: The Beijing-appointed PC hands over a list of ten demands 
to Britain. 

June 1996: Beijing officials tell the Hong Kong Government that its new 
decision concerning nationality will be implemented by the Immigration 
Department of the HKSAR and not by the Chinese Foreign Ministry's 
office in Hong Kong. Under the new provisions, all ethnic Chinese residents 
of Hong Kong, born in China or Hong Kong, will be deemed Chinese 
nationals after 1997 regardless of whether they have acquired another 
nationality or not. 

3 September 1996: Qian Qichen, at a meeting with visiting British Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Jeremy Hanley, says that maintaining good 
cooperation between China and Britain not only benefits bilateral relations, 
but also helps the smooth transfer of Hong Kong to the Chinese. He also 
reiterates that China has no intention of interfering in the administration of 
the British Hong Kong Government before 1 July 1997. i 

5 October 1996: Fifth Plenary Session of the PC adopts the method to 
constitute the provisional legislature of the HKSAR. 

23 October 1996: The draft law, concerning the stationing of troops in the 
HKSAR, is submitted to the twentysecond session of the NPC Standing 
Committee. 

24 December 1996: Cao Zhi, Secretary General of the NPC standing 
committee, says that after Hong Kong’s return, deputies of the HKSAR to 
the NPC will be elected by Chinese citizens from among residents of the 
HKSAR in accordance with the provisions of the Basic Law. 

30 December 1996: The law on the stationing of troops in the HKSAR is 
adopted at the twentythird session of the Standing Committee of the 
Eighth NPC in Beijing. 


1997 


1 January 1997: In a New Year message, Jiang Zemin says, “The return of 
Hong Kong to the motherland will wash away a century-old national 
disgrace signal a significant victory in the Chinese people’s struggle 
toward national reunification . . . we will adamantly implement the policy 
of ‘one country, two systems’.” 

3 January 1997: At a media interview session in Hong Kong, Tung Chee- 
hwa says that the handover of the Hong Kong Government is to be 
handled by the Chinese and British Governments. 

7 January 1997: Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman, Shen Guofeng, in a 
news briefing, says that the Vietnamese boat people are illegal immigrants 
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and their staying in Hong Kong is a result of a wrong British policy 
promising to make Hong Kong a place of first asylum for them. 

10 January 1997: At the end of the sixteenth meeting on the transitional 
budget, experts in the Sino-British JLG reach consensus on the revenue 
aspect of Hong Kong's financial budget. 

13 January 1997: The Pope gives a call for the handover of Hong Kong to 
respect basic rights of all people. 

13 January 1997: Addressing a luncheon, hosted by the Hong Kong United 
Youth Association, Tung Chee-hwa appeals for joint efforts to boost 
confidence among the youth in Hong Kong’s return to the motherland, 
even while encouraging the young generation to contribute more to the 
territory. z 
16 January 1997: Chinese and British officials sign a minute in Hong 
Kong, on a franchise for airside gasoline and diesel filling services for the 
New Airport in Hong Kong. 

16 January 1997: Foreign Ministry spokesman Shen Guofeng says, at a 
news briefing, that the Americans need not worry about the situation and 
they need also not necessarily connect the MFN with the Hong Kong issue. 
17 January 1997: An MOU, concerning the Boundary of Administration 
between Hong Kong and south China’s Guangdong province, is signed in 
Shenzhen. 

17 January 1997: Major General Zhou Borong, vice-commander of the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) garrison to be stationed in Hong Kong, 
says that requisite materials for the PLA garrison will be supplied mainly 
from the motherland, and Hong Kong will be an auxiliary source of these 
supplies. 

20 January 1997: An Min, Assistant Minister for Foreign Trade and Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, says that after 1 July 1997 all existing laws, except 
those provisions which contradict the Basit Law or those that require 
amendments by the HKSAR Legislature, will remain in force. 

23 January 1997: Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman criticizes Britain 
for protesting against plans to revise and abolish British-made changes in 
Hong Kong Law. 

1 February 1997: Tung Chee-hwa, First Chief Executive of the HKSAR, 
accuses British Hong Kong authorities of revising the Societies Ordinance 
and the Security Ordinance without consulting the Chinese side in violation of 
the Basic Law and Sino-British Joint Declaration. 

1 February 1997: Addressing the closing session of the two-day Eighth 
Plenary Session of the HKSAR PC, Qian Qichen says that keeping Hong 
Kong’s original laws unchanged is crucial for Hong Kong’s longterm stability 
and prosperity. The session adopts three documents to ensure Hong Kong’s 
smooth transition to Chinese mule on 1 July 1997. 

28 February 1997: Hong Kong will elect thirtysix deputies to the Ninth 
NPC, a spokesman of the NPC says in Beijing. 
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28 February 1997: At a meeting with Hong Kong and Macao members of 
the National Committee of the CPPCC in Beijing, President Jiang Zemin 
says, “Hong Kong is bound to have a smooth transition and a smooth 
transfer of power and to keep long-term prosperity and stability.” 

March 1997: The Chinese Ministry of Public Security asks exit—entry 
administration departments, under public security organs, to strictly enforce 
the law and continue placing strict control on visits to the Hong Kong and 
Macao area by mainland personnel. 

March 1997: Survey by Hong Kong Human Resources Management reveals 
that 60 out of every 100 Hong Kong residents, who had emigrated in 1995, 
had returned to the region indicating a high degree of confidence, among 
local residents, in the region’s prospects after 1 July 1997. 

1 March 1997: Premier Li Peng, in his Government Work Report delivered 
at the Fifth Session of the Eighth NPC in Beijing, reiterates: “China will 
resume the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong and set up the Hong 
Kong SAR on 1st July this year.” 

2 March 1997: Chinese Public Security Minister, Tao Siju, stresses in 
Beijing that whether public security personnel attending Hong Kong’s 
handover ceremony can carry aims is a question that can easily be resolved 
taking conventional international practice as a reference. 

8 March 1997: Chinese Vice-Premier, Li Lanqing, and British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Kenneth Clarke, discuss Hong Kong’s future in Beijing. 
10 March 1997: Qian Qichen, Chinese Foreign Minister and Director of 
the PC for the HKSAR, delivers a Work Report of the HKSAR PC at the 
fifteenth session of the Eighth NPC. 

11 March 1997: Tung Chee-hwa announces the appointment of the Inde- 
pendent Commission on Remuneration for members of the Executive 
Council and the Legislature. The Commission will serve a two-year term, 
from 12 March 1997 to 31 March 1999. 

12 March 1997: The Sino-British JLG fails to hold its twentythird experts 
meeting on defence and public security as scheduled because of the absence 
of the British side without any reason. 

15 March 1997: Provisional Legislative Council (PLC) President, Rita 
Fan, addressing a gathering organized by Xinhua News Agency Hong 
Kong branch, says that the PLC has no intention of challenging the 
governing authority of the British Hong Kong Government, nor will it 
affect the normal operation of the existing Legco. 

15 March 1997: The rules of procedure working group, under the PLC, 
finalizes the drafting of the rules of procedure for the legislative arm of the 
HKSAR. 

5 April 1997: Canadian Foreign Minister, Lloyd Axworthy, during a visit 
to Hong Kong, says that he has received Chinese assurances regarding the 
fate of Hong Kong residents who have opted for a second citizenship. They 
will be able to return to Hong Kong with full political rights, he says. 
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16 April 1997: Tung Chee-hwa promises to preserve freedom in Hong 
Kong. He also says, “We must constantly remind ourselves that we are part 
of China... . Whatever we do in Hong Kong, we must take into consider- 
ation China’s objective of continuing to create wealth for all Chinese 
people.” 

21 April 1997: The first forty-man advance party of the PLA, to be stationed 
in the HKSAR, reaches the Prince of Wales Barracks in central Hong 
Kong. 

27 April 1997: Tung Chee-hwa visits Guangdong. 

29 April 1997: The PLA’s General Logistics Department says that the 
Chinese troops in Hong Kong will wear new generation of uniforms as of 1 
May 1997. 

29 April 1997: Tung Chee-hwa, in an interview with ABC’s Nightline 
programme, says that demonstrations will not be banned in Hong Kong 
after the inauguration of the HKSAR Government. 

30 April 1997: Three-week long consultations on amendment to the Soci- 
eties and Public Order Ordinances end satisfactorily. 

3 May 1997: The National Flag and National Emblem Bill, prohibiting 
damage and disrespect to Chinese and Hong Kong flags, is tabled at the 
PLC in Shenzhen. 

3 May 1997: Motion on Hong Kong’s budget for 1997 is introduced in the 
PLC. 

5 May 1997: “If Beijing violates its promise (made in the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration) it is bound to affect Sino-US relations”, Ming Pao quotes US 
Consul-general in Hong Kong. 

6 May 1997: Hsin Pao reports that key rescuers of Chinese democracy 
activists are to leave Hong Kong before the handover. 

7 May 1997: Tung Chee-hwa visits Beijing, at the invitation of Qian 
Qichen, to discuss the promotion of the first SAR Legislative Council, the 
post-handover arrangements for foreign consulates in Hong Kong, visas 
for foreigners, the drafting of the new “Societies Ordinance”, and “Public 
Order Ordinance”. 

7 May 1997: Lu Ping tells members of the American media that the British 
side unilaterally disregarded the agreement between the two sides and 
sabotaged the “through-train” arrangement so that members of the British 
Hong Kong Government cannot become members of the SAR Legislative 
Council, and therefore the PLC had to be established to avoid a legal 
vacuum. 

8 May 1997: UN Secretary General, Kofi Annan, says in Beijing that time 
will prove that concerns expressed by people outside Hong Kong and 
China’s inland areas have been “misplaced”. 

9 May 1997: German Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, meets Tung Chee-hwa. 
9 May 1997: Chinese Ambassador to Britain, Ma Zhengang, says in London, 
“After China’s resumption of the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong, 
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the Chinese government would take care of the economic interests of 
Britain in Hong Kong.” 

11 May 1997: Paraguay closes its consulate in Hong Kong. 

13 May 1997: The Central African Republic, which has established diplo- 
matic relations with Taiwan, decides to close its consulate in Hong Kong 
before 1 July 1997. 

14 May 1997: Foreign Ministry spokesman, Shen Guofang, says that the 
“British government has an unshirkable responsibility regarding Vietnamese 
refugees in Hong Kong.” 

14 May 1997: The Sino-British JLG reaches an agreement on despatching 
two more advance parties of the PLA garrison to Hong Kong. 

14 May 1997: Vice-Premier, Qian Qichen, delivers a report, in Beijing, on 
the return of Hong Kong. 

14-15 May 1997: Third session of the panel for the Method of Formation 
of the First Legislative Council of the PC for the HKSAR is held in 
Beijing. 

15 May 1997: Changes to the proposed amendments, with regard to laws 
on rights, are announced. 

15 May 1997: The HKSAR Chief Executive’s Office publishes three bills 
on the establishment of the provisional urban council, the provisional 
regional council, and eighteen provisional district boards. 

15 May 1997: China invites Taiwan to the Hong Kong handover ceremony 
on the basis of “one China” principle. 

16 May 1997: Chinese Foreign Ministry issues announcement on Hong 
Kong visa. 

18 May 1997: Chinese pro-democracy activist Xiong Jun leaves Hong 
Kong for political asylum in the US. 

19 May 1997: The second sixtysix-member contingent of the PLA advance 
party leaves Shenzhen for Hong Kong. 

19 May 1997: Kowloon-Beijing “through train” is inaugurated. 

20 May 1997: Legal Panel of the PC of the HKSAR discusses laws to add 
to the Basic Law. 

21 May 1997: Qian Qichen, China’s foreign minister, says that the PC will 
not be disbanded, but will terminate its work in due course. 

22 May 1997: Qian Qichen addresses the Ninth Plenary Session of the PC 
of the HKSAR. 

23 May 1997: Chinese Foreign Ministry official says that Hong Kong 
people, travelling on BNO (British National Overseas) passports after the 
handover, will be entitled to Chinese consular protection. 

26 May 1997: During a military inspection in Guangdong Province, Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Military Commission, Zhang Zhen, exhorts 
Chinese troops, to be stationed in Hong Kong, to serve as a “window” to 
enable Hong Kong residents to have confidence in the PLA. He also says 
that PLA troops in Hong Kong should be managed in strict accordance ` 
with the Basic Law and the law on stationing of troops. 
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28-30 May 1997: Fortjeth session (last meeting before the handover) of the 
Sino-British JLG takes place in Hong Kong. 

30 May 1997: The third advance team of the Chinese PLA arrives in Hong 
Kong. 

30 May 1997: The Chinese side in the Sino-British JLG urges upon the 
British side to take effective measures to find a satisfactory solution to the 
question of Vietnamese boat people and refugees in Hong Kong before the 
handover. 

1 June 1997: About 3,000 people march in Hong Kong to commémorate 
the Tiananmen Square incident. 

1 June 1997: British JLG leader Hugh Davies suggests that Zhao Ziyang, 
who had signed the Joint Declaration for China in 1984, should be present 
at the handover ceremony, which is opposed by Xinhua officials. 

2 June 1997: In an interview with the BBC, Tung Chee-hwa criticizes the 
ousted British Conservative Government for creating destabilizing factors 
during Hong Kong’s transitional period and expresses the hope that the 
Labour Party Government, led by Tony Blair, would improve Sino-British 
relations. 

7 June 1997: The Provisional Legislative Council adopts three bills: (a) 
The Urban Council (Amendment) Bill, 1997, (b) The Regional Council 
(Amendment) Bill 1997, and (c) The District Board (Amendment) Bill 
1997. 

9 June 1997: Ye Xiaowen, Director-General of the State Council’s Reli- 
gious Affairs Bureau, says that religious laws and regulations of China’s 
inland areas will not apply to Hong Kong. 

10 June 1997: Minorities are asked to apply for full British passports from 
16 June 1997. 

11 June 1997: British Prime Minister, Tony Blair, announces that he will 
attend the handover ceremony marking Hong Kong’s reversion to Chinese 
sovereignty on 30 June. 

12 June 1997: Zhang Junseng, Deputy Director of Xinhua, Hong Kong 
Branch, says that PLA troops should already be in Hong Kong’s barracks 
by 00:00 hours on 1 July, as they will take charge of Hong Kong’s defence 
after the handover ceremony. 

14 June 1997: The Provisional Legislative Council adopts four bills: (a) 
The National Flag and National Emblem Bill, (b) The Regional Flag and 
Regional Emblem Bill, (c) The Societies (Amendment) Bill 1997, and (d) 
The Public Order (Amendment) Bill 1997. 

15 June 1997: Dai Xianglong, Governor of the People’s Bank of China, 
pledges not to interfere in Hong Kong unless requested for help from the 
territory. 

15 June 1997: Hong Kong’s democracy lobby criticizes laws drafted to 
tighten civil liberties after the handover. 
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16 June 1997: China and Hong Kong express desire to maintain Hong 
Kong’s current position as a major broadcasting hub for the Asia—Pacific 
region even after 1 July 1997. 

16 June 1997: Qian Qichen assures Hong Kong that it will remain its own 

master even after the handover and laws relating to demonstrations and 

press freedom are to be decided by the Hong Kong Government. 

17 June 1997: Chinese foreign ministry spokesman says that Hong Kong 

will abide by the international treaties signed during the British rule, even 

after the handover. 

19 June 1997: Governor Chris Patten bids adieu at the final session of the 

Legislative Assembly. 

20 June 1997: Hong Kong Democratic Party Chairman, Martin Lee, says 

that his party will contest the first legislative elections after the territory is 

handed over to China. 

22 June 1997: US President Bill Clinton says normal trade relations should 

be maintained with China despite uncertainty about the situation in Hong 

Kong after Beijing resumes control on 1 July. 

23 June 1997: China and Britain reach an agreement on the entry of 

advance PLA troops in Hong Kong before the actual handover of Hong 

Kong on 1 July at 00:00 hours. 

27 June 1997: China announces that it will despatch up to 4,000 troops to 

Hong Kong immediately after it retrieves the territory from British rule. 

28 June 1997: Prince Charles arrives in Hong Kong. 

28 June 1997: China and Britain sign a key agreement—a minute on the 

transfer of the Hong Kong archives to China. 

29 June 1997: Jiang Zemin gives an assurance that China will not interfere 

in Hong Kong affairs and will abide by the principle of “one country, two 

systems” while exercising its sovereignty over the island. 

29 June 1997: The British delegation announces that Prime Minister, Tony 

Blair, will meet the Chinese President at a hotel in Kowloon. 

29 June 1997: Tung Chee-hwa announces that Hong Kong will have its 

post-handover elections to the Legislative Council in May 1998. 

29 June 1997: American Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, says that 

Washington will closely monitor China’s promise to hold elections within a 

year for Hong Kong’s new legislature. 

30 June 1997 

— Jiang Zemin, heading a Chinese Government delegation, arrives in 
Hong Kong. 

— Tony Blair arrives in Hong Kong. He says that adherence to the Joint 
Declaration and a desire to build a strong and constructive relationship 
with China are the two pillars of future Britain—-China relationship. 
Qian Qichen meets British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook. 

— The US Secretary of State congratulates Chinese Foreign Minister on 
Hong Kong’s reversion. 
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Jiang Zemin, President of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and 
Chairman of the Central Military Commission promulgates the “Order 
for the Deployment of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
Hong Kong Garrisons in the HKSAR”. 

Jiang Zemin and Li Peng meet Tony Blair in Hong Kong. 

Jiang Zemin meets Prince Charles at the Hong Kong Convention and 
Exhibition Centre extension. 

Christopher Patten, the twentyeighth and last Governor of Hong Kong, 
bids farewell to Government House, his residence in Hong Kong. 

Ta Kung Pao brings out an editorial entitled “End of British rule, 
beginning of new era for Hong Kong.” 

(Midnight) The Handover takes place; the Union Jack comes down; 
the Chinese Flag rises; and Hong Kong becomes part of China once 
again. 

In his speech at the Hong Kong handover ceremony, President Jiang 
Zemin says, “I wish to express heartfelt thanks to all the personages 
both in China and Britain who have contributed to the settlement of the 
Hong Kong question.” He also pledges China to “unswervingly imple- 
ment” the “one country, two systems” policy. 

At the Hong Kong handover ceremony, Prince Charles says that the 
ceremony marks, first of all, the restoration of Hong Kong to the PRC 
after more than 150 years of British administration under the terms of 
the Sino-British Joint Declaration of 1984. 

Jiang Zemin “waves farewell” to Prince Charles. 

Prince Charles and Governor Chris Patten board the royal yacht Bri- 
tannia at HMS Tamar. 
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DOCUMENT I 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Commerce, Indemnity, &c., between Great 
Britain and China.— Signed at Nanking, 29th August, 1842. 
[Ratifications exchanged at Hong Kong, 26th June, 1843.] 
[Renewed and confirmed by Art I of the Treaty of 26th June, 1858 (No. 6).] 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor ot China, being desirous of putting 
an end to the misunderstandings and consequent hostilities which have 
arisen between the two countries, have resolved to conclude a Treaty for 
that purpose, and have therefore named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is 
to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart., a Major-General in the service of the East India Company, &c.; 

And His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, the High Commis- 
sioners Keying, a Member of the Imperial House, a guardian of the Crown 
Prince, and General of the garrison of Canton; and Elepoo, of the Imperial 
Kindred, graciously permitted to wear the insignia of the first rank, and the 
distinction of a peacock’s feather, lately Minister and Governor-General, 
&c., and now Lieutenant-General Commanding at Chapoo.* 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following Articles:— 


ARTICLE I 
Peace and Friendship. Protection to Persons and Property. 


There shall henceforward be peace and friendship between Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and His 
Majesty the Emperor of China, and between their respective subjects, who 
shall enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property 
within the dominions of the other. 

[See also Treaty, 26th June, 1858 (No. 6), Art. XYII ] 


” Although only two Chinese Plenipotentiaries are here named, the Treaty was in fact 
signed by three. 
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ARTICLE IT 


Canton, Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai opened to British 
Subjects and their Trade. 


His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their 
families and establishments, shall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of 
carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without molestation or restraint, at 
the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 


[Correspondency respecting the state of the Woosung Bar was laid before Parliament in 1871. 
{Paper C-950 ] See also Convention of 4th April, 1840 (No 4) and Agreement of 6th Apnil, 
1847 (No. 5), respecting the entrance of British Subjects into Canton, Treaty of 26th June, 
1858, Art. XI (No. 6), and Treaties of 13 September, 1876, § IO (No. 12), and 3lat March, 
1890 (No. 18), opening other Ports to Trade.] 


Appointment of British Superintendents ar Consuls at those places; their Dunes 


And Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c.,will appoint Superin- 
tendents, or Consular Officers, to reside at each of the above named cities 
or towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese 
authorities and the said merchants, and to see that the just duties and other 
dues of the Chinese Government, as hereafter provided for, are duly 
discharged by Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

[Amended See Articles VII and XI of Treaty of 26th June, 1858 (No. 6), pp. 19, 20.) 


ARTICLE IH 
Cession of Island of Hong Kong to Great Britain. 


It being obviously necessary and desirable that British subjects should have 
some port whereat they may careen and refit their ships, when required, 
and keep stores for that purpose, His Majesty the Emperor of China cedes 
to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., the Island of Hong Kong, 
to be possessed in perpetuity by Her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, and to be governed by such laws and regulations as Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., shall see fit to direct. 

[Soe also Arucie VI of the Convention of 24th October, 1860 (No 8), respecting Cowloon. 
Hong Kong was declared, by a Treasury Minute, 7th July, 1875, to be an unhealthy place for 
superannuation purposes J 


ARTICLE IV 


Indemnity: Payment by China of 6,000,000 dollars for value of Opium delivered up 
as a Ransom for British Subjects. 


The Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 6,000,000 dollars, as the 
value of the Opium which was delivered up at Canton in the month of 
March, 1839, as a ransom for the lives of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
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Superintendent and subjects, who had been imprisoned and threatened 
with death by the Chinese High Officers. 


[In 1842 papers were laid before Parliament relating to the moneys recerved from the Chinese 
Authorities, ın the City of Canton, under an agreement entered into with Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary, on the 27th May, 1841; and m 1858 further papers were laid before Parla- 
ment upon the same subyect.] 


ARTICLE V 
Abolition of Privileges of Hong Merchants at Ports of residence of British Merchants. 
Payment by China of 3,000,000 dollars for Debts due to British Subjects by certain 
Hong Merchants. 


The Government of China having compelled the British merchants trading 
at Canton to deal exclusively with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong 
merchants (or Co-Hong), who had been licensed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that 
practice in future at all ports where British merchants may reside, and to 
permit them to carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever persons 
they please; and His Imperial Majesty further agrees to pay to the British 
Government the sum of 3,000,000 dollars, on account of debts due to 
British subjects by some of the Hong merchants or Co-Hong, who have 
become insolvent, and who owe very large sums of money to subjects of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 


ARTICLE VI 
Indemnity. Payment by China of 12,000,000 dollars for Expenses of Bntish 
Expedition to demand Redress. Deduction of ransom received by British Forces for 
Chinese towns. 


The Government of Her Britannic Majesty having been obliged to send 
out an expedition to demand and obtain redress for the violent and unjust 
proceedings of the Chinese High Authorities towards Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Officers and subjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 
12,000,000 dollars, on account of the expenses incurred; and Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary voluntarily agrees, on behalf of Her Majesty, to 
deduct from the said amount of 12,000,000 dollars, any sums which may 
have been received by Her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities 
and towns in China, subsequent to the 1st day of August, 1841. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Penods for payment to be made by China of Indemnites of 21,000,000 dollars. 


It is agreed, that the total amount of 21,000,000 dollars, described in the 3 
preceding Articles, shall be paid as follows: 
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6,000,000 immediately. 

6,000,000 in 1843; that is, 3,000,000 on or before the 30th of the month 
of June, and 3,000,000 on or before the 31st of December. 

5,000,000 in 1844; that is, 2,500,000 on or before the 30th day of June, 
and 2,500,000 on or before the 31st of December. 

4,000,000 in 1845, that is, 2,000,000 on or before the 30th of June, and 
2,000,000 on or before the 31st of December. 


Interest on Arrears 


And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, shall be paid by the Government of China on any portion of the 
above sums that are not punctually discharged at the periods fixed. 


ARTICLE VIII.* 
All British Subjects (European and Indian) confined in China to be released. 


ARTICLE IX * 
Amnesty Release and Indemnity to Chinese formerly in British employ. 


ARTICLE X 
Tariff to be tssued of Import, Export, and Transit Duties. 


His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees to establish at all the ports which 
are, by Article II of this Treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British 
merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and import customs and other 
dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for general 
information. 

[See Treaty, 26th June, 1858 (No 6), Arts XXVI and XXVIII ] 


Transit Duties on British Goods conveyed by Chinese into the Intenor 


And the Emperor further engages, that when British merchandise shall 
have once paid at any of the said ports the regulated customs and dues, 
agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandise may be 
conveyed by Chinese merchants to any province or city in the interior of 
the Empire of China, on paying a further amount as transit duties, which 
shall not exceed per cent on the tariff value of such goods. 


[A Declaration was signed on the 26th June, 1843, respecting Transit Dues, (No 2), which 
was amended by Article XXVIII of the Treaty of 26th June, 1858 (No. 6), and by the Rules of 
Trade (è 7) and Tariff of 8th November, 1858 (No. 7) See also Agreement, 13th September, 
1876 (No 12), and Additional Article, 18th July, 1885, § III (No. 14) (Opium).} 


* See Hartslet’s Commercial Treaties Vol 6 Page 221. 


ARTICLE XI 
Correspondence between British and Chinese Authorities. 


It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief High Officer in China shall 
correspond with the Chinese High Officers, both at the capital and in the 
provinces, under the term “communication” 3%% T ; the subordinate 
British Officers and Chinese High Officers in the provinces, under the 
terms “statement” ? HA on the part of the former, and on the part 
of the latter, “declaration” F} 47; and the subordinates of both 
countries on a footing of perfect equality; merchants and others not hold- 
ing official situations, and. therefore not included in the above, on both 
sides, to use the term “representation” $% ¥¥] in all papers addressed 
to, or intended for the notice of, the respective Governmants. 

[See also Agreements of 13th September, 1876, and 10th December, 1880 (Nos. 12 and 13).] 


ARTICLE XII. 
Evacuation of Nanking and Grand Canal by British Forces.—Koolangsoo and 
Chusan to be held by British Forces until Settlement of Money Payments. 


On the assent of the Emperor of China to this Treaty being received, and 
the discharge of the first instalment of money, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
forces will retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and will no longer 
molest or stop the trade of China. The military post at Chinhai will also be 
withdrawn; but the Islands of Koolangsoo, and that of Chusan, will continue 
to be held by Her Majesty’s forces until the money payments, and the 
arrangements for opening the ports to British merchants, be completed. 


[Koolangsoo was evacuated by the British Troops on the 22nd March, 1845. See also 
Convention of 4th April, 1846, for the British Evacuation of Chusan, &c. (No. 4) ] 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Exchange of Ratifications. Provisions of Treaty to take effect in the meantime. 


The ratification of this Treaty by Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, 
&c., and His Majesty the Emperor of China, shall be exchanged as soon as 
the great distance which separates England from China will admit; but, in 
the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and sealed by the Pleni- 
potentiaries, on behalf of their respective Sovereigns, shall be mutually 
delivered, and all its provisions and arrangements shall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed and sealed by the Plenipotentiaries on 
board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship “Cornwallis”, this 29th day of August, 
1842, corresponding with the Chinese date, 24th day of the 7th month, in 
the 22nd year of Taoukwang. 


(L.S.) Henry Pottinger, 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 
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Seal of the 


Chinese High 

Commusstoner. 
Signature of Signature of Signature of 
3rd Chinese 2nd Chinese lst Chinese 
Plempotentuary Plenipotentiary. Plenipotentiary. 


Source: Unequal Treates (London, 1816), pp. 5-9. 


DOCUMENT IL 
The Convention of Peking, 1898 


Note. 


(1) The full ttle is usually rendered as “Convention respecting an extenston of the Hong 
Kong terntory—June 9, 1898". 


(2) The clause headings do not appear in other printed versions (compare LHK 1964 ed.. 
app IV, pp. 11-12) 

(3} Both Lı Hung-chang and Hsu Ying-kuei of the Tsungli Yamen signed on behalf of the 
Chinese government 

(4) Ratificauons were exchanged in London on 6 August 1898. 

(5) The convention map u reproduced on p. 490 


Whereas it has for many years past been recognized that an extension of 
Hong Kong territory is necessary for the proper defence and protection of 
the Colony. 

Territory leased.—It has now been agreed between the Governments of 
Great Britain and China that the limits of British territory shall be enlarged 
under lease to the extent indicated generally on the annexed map. The 
exact boundaries shall be hereafter fixed when proper surveys have been 
made by officials appointed by the two Governments. The term of this 
lease shall be ninety-nine years. 

Jurisdiction in leased territory.—It is at the same time agreed that within 
the city of Kowloon the Chinese officials now stationed there shall continue to 
exercise jurisdiction except so far as may be inconsistent with the military 
requirements for the defence of Hong Kong. Within the remainder of the 
newly-leased territory Great Britain shall have sole jurisdiction. Chinese 
officials and people shall be allowed as heretofore to use the road from 
Kowloon to Hsinan. 

Rights of Chinese ships.—It is further agreed that the existing landing- 
place near Kowloon city shall be reserved for the convenience of Chinese 
men-of-war, merchant and passenger vessels, which may come and go and 
lie there at their pleasure; and for the convenience of movement of the 
officials and people within the city. 

Raflway.— When hereafter China constructs a railway to the boundary 
of the Kowloon territory under British control, arrangements shall be 
discussed. 
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Expropriation of natives.—It is further understood that there will be no 
expropriation or expulsion of the inhabitants of the district included within 
the extension, and that if land is required for public offices, fortifications, 
or the like official purposes, it shall be bought at a fair price. 

Extradition.—If cases of extradition of criminals occur, they shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the existing Treaties between Great Britain 
and China and the Hong Kong Regulations. 

Chinese war ships.—The area leased to Great Britain as shown on the 
annexed map, includes the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay, but it is 
agreed that Chinese vessels of war, whether neutral or otherwise, shall 
retain the right to use those waters. 

This Convention shall come into force on the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-cight, being the thirteenth day of the fifth moon of the 
twenty-fourth year of Kuang Hsu. It shall be ratified by the Sovereigns of 
the two countries, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in London as 
soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, have signed the present Agreement. 

Done at Peking in quadruplicate (four copies in English and four in 
Chinese) the ninth day of June, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, being the twenty-first day of the fourth moon of the 
twenty-fourth year of Kuang Hsu. 


[LS] Claude M. MacDonald 
[LS] (Seal of the Chinese 
Plenipotentiary) 


Source: MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements, vol. i, pp. 130-31. 


Reproduced from Peter Wesley-Smith, Unequal Treaty 1898-1997: Chinese, 
Britain and Hong Kong’s New Territories (Hong Kong: Oxford University 
Press, 1988). 
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Reproduction of the Map attached to the 
convention between Great Bntain and China 
signed at Pelong on the 9th of June 1898 
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5 THE CONVENTION MAP 
Source: Redrawn from John V A. MacMurray (comp. and ed.), 
Treaties and Agreements With and Concerning China, 1894-1919, 
vol 1. Manchu Period (1894-1911) (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1921), p 131 
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DOCUMENT III 
Joint Declaration of the Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on the Question of Hong Kong 


The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland have reviewed 
with satisfaction the friendly relations existing between the two Govern- 
ments and peoples in recent years and agreed that a proper negotiated 
settlement of the question of Hong Kong, which is left over from the past, 
is conducive to the maintenance of the prosperity and stability of Hong 
Kong and to the further strengthening and development of the relations 
between the two countnes on a new basis. To this end, they have, after 
talks between the delegations of the two Governments, agreed to declare 
as follows: 


1. The Government of the People’s Republic of China declares that to 
recover the Hong Kong area (including Hong Kong Island, Kowloon 
and the New Territories, hereinafter referred to as Hong Kong) is 
the common aspiration of the entire Chinese people, and that it has 
decided to resume the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong with 
effect from 1 July 1997. 

2. The Government of the United Kingdom declares that it will restore 
Hong Kong to the People’s Republic of China with effect from 1 July 
1997. 

3. The Government of the People’s Republic of China declares that the 
basic policies of the People’s Republic of China regarding Hong 
Kong are as follows: 

(1) Upholding national unity and territorial integrity and taking 
account of the history of Hong Kong and its realities, the 
People’s Republic of China has decided to establish, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 31 of the Constitu- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China, a Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region upon resuming the exercise of sover- 
eignty over Hong Kong. 

(2) The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region will be directly 
under the authority of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. The Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region will enjoy a high degree of autonomy, 
except in foreign and defence affairs which are the respons- 
ibilities of the Central People’s Government. 

(3) The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region will be vested 
with executive, legislative and independent judicial power, 
including that of final adjudication. The laws currently in 
force in Hong Kong will remain basically unchanged. 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9 


~~ 


(10) 


The Government of the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region will be composed of local inhabitants. The chief 
executive will be appointed by the Central People’s Govern- 
ment on the basis of the results of elections or consultations 
to be held locally. Principal officials will be nominated by the 
chief executive of the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region for appointment by the Central People’s Government. 
Chinese and foreign nationals previously working in the pub- 
lic and police services in the government departments of 
Hong Kong may remain in employment. British and other 
foreign nationals may also be employed to serve as advisers 
or hold certain public posts in government departments of 
the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. 
The current social and economic systems in Hong Kong will 
remain unchanged, and so will the life-style. Rights and 
freedoms, including those of the person, of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, of association, of travel, of movement, of 
correspondence, of strike, of choice of occupation, of acad- 
emic research and of religious belief will be ensured by law in i 
the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. Private pro- 
perty, ownership of enterprises, legitimate right of inheritance, 
and foreign investment will be protected by law. 
The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region will retain 
the status of a free port and a separate customs territory. 
The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region will retain 
the status of an international financial centre, and its markets 
for foreign exchange, gold, securities and futures will continue. 
There will be free flow of capital. The Hong Kong dollar will 
continue to circulate and remain freely convertible. 
The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region will have 
independent finances. The Central People’s Government will 
not levy taxes on the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region. 
The Hong Kong Special Administrative Region may estab- 
lish mutually beneficial economic relations with the United 
Kingdom and other countries, whose economic interests in 
Hong Kong will be given due regard. 
Using the name of “Hong Kong, China”, the Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region may on its own maintain and 
develop economic and cultural relations and conclude relevant 
agreements with states, regions and relevant international 
organisations. 

The Goverment of the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region may on its own issue travel documents for entry into 
and exit from Hong Kong. 
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(11) The maintenance of public order in the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region will be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. 

(12) The above-stated basic policies of the People’s Republic of 
China regarding Hong Kong and the elaboration of them in 
Annex I to this Joint Declaration will be stipulated, in a Basic 
Law of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region of the 
People’s Republic of China, by the National People’s Con- 
gress of the People’s Republic of China, and they will remain 
unchanged for 50 years. 

4. The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom declare that, during the transitional 
period between the date of the entry into force of this Joint Declar- 
ation and 30 June 1997, the Government of the United Kingdom will 
be responsible for the administration of Hong Kong with the object 
of maintaining and preserving its economic prosperity and social 
stability; and that the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
will give its cooperation in this connection. 

5. The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom declare that, in order to ensure a 
smooth transfer of government in 1997, and with a view to the 
effective implementation of this Joint Declaration, a Sino-British 
Joint Liaison Group will be set up when this Joint Declaration enters 
into force; and that it will be established and will function in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Annex II to this Joint Declaration. 

6. The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom declare that land leases in Hong Kong 
and other related matters will be dealt with in accordance with the 
provisions of Annex III to this Joint Declaration. 

7. The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom agree to implement the preceding 
declarations and the Annexes to this Joint Declaration. 

8. This Joint Declaration is subject to ratification and shall enter into 
force on the date of the exchange of instruments of ratification, 
which shall take place in Beijing before 30 June 1985. This Joint 
Declaration and its Annexes shall be equally binding. 


Done in duplicate at Beijing on 1984 in the Chinese and English lan- 
guages, both texts being equally authentic. 


(Signed) (Signed) 
For the For the 
Government of the Government of the United 
People’s Republic of China Kingdom of Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland 


Source: Beijing Review (Beijing), vol 27, no 40, 1 October 1984. 
e 
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DOCUMENT IV 
The following is the text of President Jiang Zemin’s speech at the ceremony 
marking the establishment of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
on 1 July 1997 


Ladies and gentlemen, my fellow countrymen, 

Today, the Chinese and British governments have held the handover 
ceremony of Hong Kong, solemnly announcing the resumption by the 
Chinese government of the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong. Now, 
the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region [HKSAR] of the People’s 
Republic of China is formally established, which is an event of great 
importance and far-reaching influence for Hong Kong, for China and even 
for the whole world. This 1s a red-letter day not only for the Hong Kong 
compatriots, but also for the Chinese people and the entire Chinese nation. 

At this august historical moment, on behalf of the central people’s 
government and the Chinese people of all ethnic groups, I wish to extend 
our warm congratulations on Hong Kong’s return to the motherland and 
the establishment of the HKSAR, to extend our cordial greetings to the six 
million Hong Kong compatriots now back to the big family of the mother- 
land, and to express our gratitude to the compatriots in Hong Kong, 
Macao, Taiwan and the overseas Chinese who have contributed to Hang 
Kong’s return and all the patriotic personages supporting China’s reunific- 
ation. My thanks also go to all our foreign frends who have cared for and 
supported Hong Kong’s return to China. J also wish to extend, on behalf of 
the Chinese government, our welcome to the distinguished guests and 
friends who are present at this ceremony. 

Hong Kong’s return to the motherland is a shining page in the annals of 
the Chinese nation. From now on, the Hong Kong compatriots will truly 
become the real masters of Hong Kong as a new leaf will be turned in the 
annals of Hong Kong. 

Since ancient times, our ancestors have lived and laboured on this land. 
From the Qin dynasty to Emperor Daoguang’s reign in the Qing dynasty, 
China exercised jurisdiction and sovereignty over Hong Kong. In the mid- 
19th century, after launching two Opium Wars, Britain forced the corrupt 
and incompetent Qing government to sign the Treaty of Nanking [Nanjing] 
and the Convention of Peking. In 1898, Britain again coerced the Qing 
government into signing the Convention of the Extension of Hong Kong, 
thus occupying the entire Hong Kong region. Notwithstanding the prolonged 
separation, the flesh-and-blood bond between the people on mainland and 
Hong Kong compatriots had never severed; nor had their shared sentiment 
for the well-being of the nation. The Chinese people have never recognized 
the unequal treaties imposed on them, never forgotten the humiliating 
state of Hong Kong under occupation and never stopped their indomitable 
struggle for state sovereignty and national emancipation. 
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With the passage of time, earthshaking changes have taken place. The 
rise of the first five-star red flag at Tiananmen Square showed the world 
that China had achieved national independence and liberation and embarked 
on a road to socialist development. Thanks to reform and opening-up, a 
rejuvenated Chinese nation has taken on a completely new look, and its 
international stature has been greatly enhanced. It is under these condi- 
tions and against this historical backdrop that Hong Kong has finally 
returned to the motherland. 

In these days of national jubilation for Hong Kong’s return, we cherish 
dearly and with great admiration the memory of Mr Deng Xiaoping, who 
passed away not long ago. He initiated, with exceptional wisdom and great 
statesmanship, the creative vision of “one country, two systems”, charting 
the correct course for us to resolve the Hong Kong question through 
diplomatic negotiations and to maintain long-term prosperity and stability 
of Hong Kong. 

After the Chinese government resumes the exercise of sovereignty over 
it, Hong Kong will continue to practise the capitalist system, with its 
previous socio-economic system and way of life remaining unchanged and 
its laws basically unchanged while the main part of the nation persists in the 
socialists system. 

As a Special Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China, 
Hong Kong will enjoy a high degree of autonomy as provided for by the 
Basic Law, which includes the executive, legislative and independent judicial 
power, including that of final adjudication. The central people’s govern- 
ment will administer foreign and defence affairs of the HKSAR in accord- 
ance with law. We extend our sincere congratulations to HKSAR Chief 
Executive Mr Tung Chee-hwa, who has been sworn in today. We have full 
confidence in the HKSAR government under his leadership and will give it 
full support. The HKSAR Basic Law shall be observed not only in Hong 
Kong, but also by all departments of the central government as well as the 
provinces, autonomous regions and municipalities directly under the central 
government. No central department or locality may or will be allowed to 
interfere in the affairs which, under the Basic Law, should be administered 
by the HKSAR on its own. 

After Hong Kong returns to the motherland, the overwhelming majority 
of the laws previously in force will be maintained. Hong Kong residents 
will enjoy their rights and freedoms in accordance with law and will be 
equal before the law. The provisions of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, and international labour conventions as applied to 
Hong Kong will remain in force to be implemented through Hong Kong’s 
regional legislation. A gradually improved democratic system suited to 
Hong Kong’s reality is an important guarantee for its social and political 
stability. Hong Kong will, in accordance with the Basic Law, develop 
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democracy gradually with the ultimate aim of electing the chief executive 
and the Legislative Council by universal suffrage. 

After its return to the motherland, Hong Kong will retain the status of a 
free port and an international financial, trade and shipping centre while 
continuing to maintain and develop its economic and cultural relations with 
other countries, regions and relevant international organizations so that 
this international economic metropolis will forever be vigorous and dynamic. 
The HKSAR protects the right to own private property in accordance with 
law and may, on its own, formulate its economic, trade, monetary, finan- 
cial, educational, scientific and technological, cultural and sports policies 
in accordance with law. It will have independent finances, practise an 
independent taxation system and be a separate customs territory. All the 
economic and trade activities and investment interests of other countries 
and regions in Hong Kong will be protected by law. 

These general and specific policies have been formulated by the central 
people’s government after careful consideration of the need to safeguard 
both the immediate interests of the Hong Kong compatriots and the 
fundamental interests of the Chinese nation. Their adherence serves Hong 
Kong, serves the entire nation and serves the world as well. Therefore, 
there is no reason whatsoever to change them. Here, I would like to 
reaffirm that “one country, two systems”, “Hong Kong people administer- 
ing Hong Kong” and “a high degree of autonomy” will remain unchanged 
for 50 years. This is a long-term basic principle of ours. 

Hong Kong’s success today is, in the final analysis, the work of the Hong 
Kong compatriots. Their pioneering and enterprising spirit has filled people 
around the world with deep admiration. Our Hong Kong compatriots will 
certainly carry forward this valuable spirit and bring about a better future 
for Hong Kong. As Mr Deng Xiaoping rightly put it, “the Chinese in Hong 
Kong have the ability to run the affairs of Hong Kong well and they should 
be confident of that”. 

Hong Kong’s success today is inseparable from China’s development and 
the support by the people on the mainland. After the founding of New 
China, the Chinese government has all along given support for a socially 
stable and economically prosperous Hong Kong. Since the beginning of 
China’s reform and opening up, that support has become even more 
powerful and effective. Hong Kong, as an important bridge linking China 
and the rest of the world in economic, scientific, technological and cultural 
exchanges, has benefited from it immensely. With the continuous advance 
of China’s modernization drive, Hong Kong’s economic link with the 
mainland will become even closer and its role as a bridge will be increasingly 
enhanced. This in turn will give a stronger impetus to Hong Kong’s 
economic growth. 

Hong Kong’s success today is also attributable to a number of other 
factors. Its advantageous geographical location, its free port policy of 
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complete openness, its well-developed legal system and highly efficient 
team of civil service, and its effective economic management and civic 
administration have all facilitated Hong Kong’s economic development. 
These factors will continue to play a positive role after its return. 

Our Hong Kong compatriots are known for their glorious tradition of 
patriotism. They have made important contributions in the struggle for 
national liberation and in the modernization drive of the motherland. 
Hong Kong compatriots will surely display greater love for the motherland 
and for Hong Kong, and take it-as their utmost honour to maintain long- 
term prosperity and stability in Hong Kong and safeguard the fundamental 
interests of the country and the nation. 

To many foreigners living here, Hong Kong has already become their 
home. It will remain their home in the furvre where they can live and work 
in peace and contentment. In Hong Kong, everyone will have the chance 
to compete on an equal footing and everyone will be entitled to the rights 
and freedoms as protected by law, regardless of race and colour. 

By achieving a negotiated settlement of the Hong Kong question, the 
Chinese and British governments have provided the international com- 
munity with an example of peaceful settlement of historical issues between 
states. Here, I wish to express my thanks to those British personages, both 
inside and outside the government, for their contributions to the smooth 
transition of Hong Kong. We are confident that the successful solution to 
the Hong Kong question will help strengthen the friendship between the 
two peoples. 

Thanks to the great endeavour of reform, opening-up and the modern- 
ization drive, China has witnessed tremendous changes in its economic and 
social life. We owe all our achievements most fundamentally to the road of 
building socialism with Chinese characteristics which we have taken. We 
will unswervingly take economic development as our central task, continue 
to deepen reform, open still wider to the outside world and push for overall 
social progress. We will unswervingly promote peaceful reunification of 
the motherland in accordance with the principle of “one country, two 
systems”, ensuring a smooth return of Macao and eventually resolving the 
Taiwan question. We will unswervingly pursue the independent foreign 
policy of peace, join the people of other countries in maintaining world 
peace and promoting common development, and contribute our share to 
the establishment of a fair and equitable new international order of peace 
and stability. 

The advent of the 21st century has entered a countdown stage. Our 
country is at an important historical juncture. Let the entire Chinese 
people, our compatriots in Hong Kong, Macao and Taiwan and the over- 
seas Chinese included, unite, let all patriots who support China’s reunification 
and care for its development unite. Let us all work hard with one mind, 
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seize the day, seize the hour, keep abreast of the times and strive for the 
complete reunification of the motherland and the overall rejuvenation of 
the Chinese nation. 

Thank you. 


Source: China Central Television, Beijing, in Standard Chinese 0203 gmt 1 July 97. 


Reproduced from Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), FE/2960, 2 July, 
1997, pp. SI/2-SI/4. 


DOCUMENT V 
The following is the text of President Ziang Zemin’s speech at a rally in 
Beijing on 1 July 1997. 


Comrades and friends: 

Today, the Chinese and British governments have held the handover 
ceremony of Hong Kong, declaring the resumption by the Chinese govern- 
ment of the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong and the formal 
establishment of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (SAR) of 
the People’s Republic of China. With the rising of the five-star red flag and 
the regional flag of the SAR over Hong Kong, the over six million Hong 
Kong compatriots have now come back to the embrace of the great 
motherland. The vast land of China is a scene of jubilation and people 
from all corners of the world are fixing their eyes upon Hong Kong. The 
100-year expectation of the Chinese people has finally come true. 

Tonight, people from all walks of life in Beijing have solemnly gathered 
here to celebrate this major event of our nation together with people in 
other parts of the country. On behalf of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), the central people’s government and people of all ethnic groups in 
China, I would like to express my warm congratulations on the return of 
Hong Kong and on the establishment of the Hong Kong SAR. 

The return of Hong Kong marks an end to the 100-year national humili- 
ation of leaving Hong Kong under foreign occupation and has opened a 
new era of common development of Hong Kong and the mainland. It also 
symbolizes an important step in the great cause of achieving national 
reunification and new contribution of the Chinese people to world peace, 
development and progress. 

The return of Hong Kong is a major event in the annals of the develop- 
ment of the Chinese nation and also in world history in the 20th century. 

At this important juncture, we cannot but think of Comrade Deng 
Xiaoping, chief architect of China’s reform and opening-up programme 
and the founder of the theory of building socialism with Chinese character- 
istics. The contribution he made to the settlement of the Hong Kong 
question and the promotion of the complete reunification of our mother- 
land was of major historic significance. We shall carry forward his legacy 
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and work to ensure the success of Hong Kong and that of the motherland’s 
modernization programme and national reunification. 

This important moment has also revived our profound memory of Mao 
Zedong, Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqi, Zhu De and other proletarian revolu- 
tionaries of the elder generation who were founders of the New China and 
made outstanding contribution to the Chinese nation. We recall the revolu- 
tionary martyrs and noble-minded patriots who heroically devoted their 
lives to the liberation of the Chinese people and to an independent, 
unified, strong and prosperous China. They would find it a great relief to 
hear that Hong Kong has finally come back to the motherland, Macao will 
come back soon, and the prospect of a complete national reunification and 
all-round rejuvenation of the Chinese nation now stands promisingly in 
sight. 

Reflecting on the past in the light of the present, all sorts of feelings have 
welled up. Since the beginning of modern history, the Chinese people, 
tragically but heroically, traversed a long and rugged road, a road full of 
humiliation and hardship, aspirations and tenacious pursuit, twists and 
turns, and struggles and sacrifices. Without all this, we would not have 
been able to obtain full independence, progress, development and pride 
today. f 

In the 1840s and 1850s, Britain launched two aggressive Opium Wars 
against China and forced the government of the Qing dynasty to sign the 
Treaty of Nanking [English version adds the year, 1842] and the Conven- 
tion of Peking [Xinhua version in English adds the year, 1860], documents 
of national betrayal and humiliation which led to the cession of the Hong 
Kong Island and Kowloon to Britain. With the Convention of the Extension 
of Hong Kong in 1898, Britain forced the lease of the New Territories for 
99 years, thus occupying the entire Hong Kong area. 

The occupation of Hong Kong is an epitome of the humiliation China 
suffered in modern history. The Treaty of Nanking was the first unequal 
treaty imposed by a big Western power upon the Chinese people. The 
Opium War turned China from a feudal society into a semi-colonial and 
semi-feudal one. 

The brutal aggression against China by big powers and the two-fold 
imperialist and feudalist oppression of the Chinese people aggravated their 
sufferings and hence the crisis of the Chinese nation. On the other hand, they 
also awakened the entire nation and aroused people’s resistance which contri- 
buted to the development and social progress of China. This is the rule of 
historical dialectics which is independent of the will of the oppressors. 

The modern history of China tells us: a backward nation is liable to grief, 
and a poor and weak one to bullying. The only way to fundamentally 
change one’s historical fate is to rise up in resistance and work for a 
prosperous and powerful country. Ever since the first day of the big 
powers’ aggression against China, the Chinese people have held high the 
patriotic banner in their struggle for national salvation and survival and 
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against bullying through unity. From the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom Up- 
rising to the Boxer Movement, from the Reform Movement of 1898 to the 
Revolution of 1911 led by Dr Sun Yat-sen, numerous sons and daughters 
of the Chinese people and noble-minded patriots advanced wave upon 
wave and endured all difficulties and hardships in pursuit of the salvation 
for the country and the people. In particular, after the 4th May Movement 
and the founding of the CCP, the Chinese people became further united 
and, through hard struggle, eventually overturned the Three Big Mountains 
and opened a new epoch of maintaining independence and building social- 
ism. The Chinese nation will no longer allow itself to be bullied, oppressed 
and exploited by others. Today, the Chinese people have made remarkable 
achievements that have drawn world-wide attention in their modernization 
endeavour. As a result, China now enjoys a higher international status in 
the world. It is against this background and for this very reason that Hong 
Kong has come back to China. 

What the modern history of China also tells us is that the leadership of 
an advanced political party and the arming of ourselves with scientific 
theories are indispensable for national liberation and for building a strong 
and prosperous country. Comrade Mao Zedong once said, it was only 
when the progressives in China found the scientific theory of Marxism and 
Leninism as the instrument for studying a nation’s destiny that the Chinese 
people ceased to be passive in, spirit and gained the initiative. It was the 
Chinese Communists who, integrating the basic theory of Marxism and 
Leninism with the specific reality in China, founded the Mao Zedong 
Thought and guided the people of China to their national independence 
and liberation and a socialist country with initial prosperity. Today, it is 
again the Chinese Communists who have carried forward and developed 
further Marxism, Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought, founded Deng 
Xiaoping’s Theory of building socialism with Chinese characteristics and 
led the Chinese people to victory and progress in the reform, opening-up 
and modernization endeavour. Without the leadership of the CCP and the 
arming of ourselves with its scientific theory, it would be inconceivable for 
us to achieve national liberation and build China into a strong and pros- 
perous country. 

China’s modern history also tells us that to catch up with the progress of 
the times and trends in world development, a country must break up self- 
seclusion and go in for opening-up. A major cause for the backwardness 
that China suffered after the industrial revolution in the West was the 
unwise closed-door policy adopted by the then feudal rulers, who, unaspiring 
as they were, forfeited China of its ability to advance with the times and to 
resist aggression by big powers leaving it many records of national betrayal 
and humiliation. To lift themselves out of poverty and backwardness, a 
rotten legacy of history, it is imperative for the emancipated Chinese 
people to concentrate on economic development and conduct extensive 
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economic, trade, scientific, technological and cultural exchanges and co- 
operation with all other countries in the world to draw upon fine fruit of 
world civilization. ` 

In the fundamental interests of the motherland and the entire nation and 
in view of historical and practical conditions. Comrade Deng Xiaoping, 
with the farsightedness of a great statesman and strategist, initiated the 
creative concept of “one country, two systems” , which charted a right path 
to the realization of the great cause of reunifying the motherland. It was in 
accordance with this concept that we have successfully worked out a 
settlement for the question of Hong Kong’s return to the motherland 
through diplomatic negotiations, and it has also set a new model for 
peaceful settlement by the international community of outstanding historical 
issues between states and international disputes. 

We will unswervingly carry out the principles of “one country, two 
systems”, “Hong Kong people administering Hong Kong” and “a high 
degree of autonomy”, and make sure that the previous socio-economic 
system and way of life of Hong Kong remain unchanged and that laws 
previously in force in Hong Kong remain basically unchanged. 

We will firmly support the Hong Kong SAR in its exercise of the 
functions and powers bestowed on it by the Basic Law and the Hong Kong 
SAR government in its administration ìn accordance with law. The central 
people’s government shall, in accordance with law, manage the foreign 
affairs and defence of the Hong Kong SAR. All departments of the central 
people’s government, provinces, autonomous regions and municipalities 
directly under the central people’s government shall all observe the Basic 
Law of the Hong Kong SAR and none of them shall interfere in the affairs 
that shall be managed by the Hong Kong SAR on its own in accordance 
with the Basic Law. 

We will unswervingly protect the rights and freedoms of Hong Kong 
residents in accordance with law. Economic activities, trade and invest- 
ment interests of other countries and regions in Hong Kong will be protected 
by law. 

The implementation of these policies will not only ensure long-term 
prosperity and stability in Hong Kong after its return to the motherland but 
also help promote the socialist modernization drive on the mainland. It will 
set an example for a smooth return of Macao and for the final solution to 
the Taiwan question. It will also contribute to enhanced international 
economic and technological cooperation and to world peace and stability. 

In modern times, Hong Kong compatriots waged a heroic struggle 
against foreign aggression together with the rest of the Chinese people. 
They have opened up and developed Hong Kong with their own hands and 
wisdom. Now that Hong Kong is back in the motherland, their political 
status has undergone historic changes. Never before have they showed 
such patriotism towards the motherland and Hong Kong. There is every 
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reason to believe that with the great motherland as its strong backing, with 
the vigorous support of the entire Chinese people and the concerted efforts 
of Hong Kong compatriots, with full exploitation of its unique advantages, 
the international economic metropolis of Hong Kong will shed even greater 
radiance. 

The maintenance of prosperity and stability in Hong Kong will benefit 
all countries and regions having economic activities, trade and investment 
interests in Hong Kong as well as those having economic and trading ties 
with China. As this is an issue involving interests of many parties, we hope 
that countries and regions concemed will adopt a constructive and cooper- 
ative attitude to it. 

Above the sea, the moon shines bright: and everywhere in the world, 
people celebrate this moment in solemn delight. On this fine night, our 
compatriots in Macao and Taiwan and overseas Chinese are sharing the joy 
together with us on this grand occasion of celebrating Hong Kong’s return. 

Macao will return to the motherland in 1999, which will be another great 
event of our nation. Thanks to the friendly cooperation between China and 
Portugal, preparations for the return of Macao are now progressing smoothly. 
We have full confidence in Macao’s smooth return. 

It is an ardent aspiration of all Chinese to settle the question of Taiwan 
in line with the basic policy of peaceful reunification and “one country, two 
systems” and to realize the great cause of national reunification. We hope 
that the Taiwan authorities will, setting store by the overall interests of our 
nation, truly return to the “one China” position and take concrete steps 
towards the development of cross-strait relations and to the complete 
reunification of the country. 

As the 21st century is approaching, profound and encouraging changes 
are taking place on this planet where we live. With accumulated progress 
of human civilizations of several millennia, mankind has displayed enor- 
mous creativity. Peace and development have become the mainstream of 
our times and the world is moving in a direction favourable to the formation 
of a multipolar pattern and the establishment of a just ard rational new 
international order. The new scientific and technical revolution driven by 
the development of information technology has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. And never before have world economic cooperation and competi- 
tion and cultural exchanges and interplay been so extensive and profound. 
In today’s world, we are faced with both challenges and opportunities. We 
must seize the precious development opportunities without letting them 
slip away, and courageously take up the challenges to further expand the 
social productive force, in. rease the aggregate national strength of our 
country and improve the livelihood of ou people. 

To realize the modernization of our country and the rejuvenation of our 
nation, we must unswervingly implement the basic line advanced by the 
CCP and follow the road of building socialism with Chinese characteristics 
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charted by Comrade Deng Xiaoping. We must always concentrate on the 
central task of economic development, seize the opportunity to deepen 
reform, expand the opening-up programme, promote development and 
, Maintain stability so as to open up new prospects for the continued thriving 
of our cause. At the forthcoming 15th National Congress of the CCP, we 
will map out a comprehensive strategic plan for reform, development, 
stability and other major issues in our country and put forward a programme 
of action to guide our people in their efforts to press ahead with the 
socialist reform, opening-up and modernization drive towards the 21st 
century in an all-round way. 

We Chinese people love peace dearly and fully appreciate its value. We 
will unswervingly pursue an independent foreign policy of peace, oppose 
hegemonism and power politics, support international just causes, continue to 
develop friendly relations and cooperation with all countries in the world, 
and will never seek hegemony. We are committed to regional and world 
peace and we want to be trustworthy friends of world people forever. 

Today is a day of great rejoicing marking Hong Kong’s return to the 
motherland and is also the 76th anniversary of the founding of the CCP. 
Reviewing history and looking into the future, we are fully confident of the 
bright future of our great motherland and the Chinese nation. With the 
leadership of the CCP, the guidance of Marxism-Leninism, Mao Zedong 
Thought and Deng Xiaoping Theory of building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics, and the solid unity of the Chinese people of all ethnic 
groups and patriotic forces, we will be able to build our motherland into a 
prosperous, strong, democratic and civilized modern socialist country 
through continuous hard work of several generations in a great patriotic 
spirit. The great Chinese nation will be able to make fresh and even greater 
contribution to mankind. 


Source: China Central Television, Beijing, in Standard Chinese 1223 gmt 1 
July 1997. 


Reproduced from Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), FE/2960, 3 July, 
1997, pp. S2/1-S2/4. 


DOCUMENT VI 
The following is the text of Chief Executive Tung Che-hwa’s speech at the 
founding of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. 


President Jiang Zemin, distinguished state leaders, honoured guests, fellow 
Hong Kong citizens and friends. 

Today is a momentous day for China. Today is a joyous day for all 
Chinese people. The 1st of July 1997 marks the return of Hong Kong to 
China after a long separation. It marks the establishment of the Hong 
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- Kong Special Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China. In 
the midnight hours behind us, China officially resumed sovereignty over 
Hong Kong; the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region was sworn in 
by the central people’s government. In peace and solemnity, Hong Kong 
opens a new chapter in its history. 

As Hong Kong proudly strides into the new era with a new identity, our 
thoughts and remembrance go, with great reverence, to the late Mr Deng 
Xiaoping. There was a time in the early 1980s when Hong Kong people 
became increasingly concerned about the uncertainties surrounding 1997. 
Despite rapid economic growth, the mood in Hong Kong remained appre- 
hensive due to the lack of a clear direction on the future. Mr Deng stepped 
forward decisively and created a blueprint for Hong Kong after 1997, 
under the imaginative concept of “one country, two systems” and taking 
into account the fundamental [version spoken by Tung in Chinese at the 
ceremony also says “fundamental”, but Internet English version taken 
from www.info.gov.hk and Xinhua news agency version say “collective” | 
interests of China and the Chinese people. The concept, widely accepted 
by all parties concerned, resolved the uncertainties over Hong Kong’s 
future. 

We should express our gratitude to President Jiang Zemin and the entire 
leadership in China. During the sometimes turbulent transitional period, 
they had worked tirelessly to smoothen the path leading up to the handover, 
lay the ground for a better Hong Kong, and ensure a smooth and successful 
transition. This is a remarkable achievement. 

We can now move forward, on the basis of the solid foundation of past 
successes and under the guidance of the Basic Law, to lead Hong Kong toa 
new height. The Basic Law provides the constitutional framework for the 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. It has documented and institu- 
tionalised the “high degree of autonomy” conferred upon us. It clearly 
prescribes the social, economic and political systems in Hong Kong which 
are different from those in the mainland. It reaffirms the implementation 
of a different system within one country. It protects the rights and lifestyle 
of Hong Kong people and delineates our obligations. 

Hong Kong is at present the freest and the most vibrant economy in the 
world. Free enterprise and free trade; prudent financial management and 
low taxation; the rule of law, an executive-led government and an efficient 
civil service have been a part of our tradition. All these factors which 
underlie our success have been guaranteed in the Basic Law. 

Leaders in China have said time and again that the prosperity and 
stability of Hong Kong will contribute to the modernization of our country. 
Furthermore, the successful implementation of “one country, two systems”, 
“a high degree of autonomy” and “Hong Kong people administering Hong 
Kong” is the first step towards the ultimate reunification of China. 

Citizens of Hong Kong, this is our mission. There is before us a heavy 
responsibility and a long way to go. 
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Our country has given us a high degree of autonomy, and her full 
support. Now is the time for us to apply our intelligence and work arduously 
for a better future. 

Like most people in Hong Kong, I am not a passer-by. Our home, our 
careers and our hopes are here in Hong Kong. We have deep feelings for 
Hong Kong and a sense of mission to build a better Hong Kong. Today, I 
wish to share with you my thoughts on the future development of the 
economy, education, housing and care for the elderly, issues which are of 
great concern to the people. 

Hong Kong can be proud of its achievement over the past thirty years. 
There is no question about this. Nevertheless, we have to be alert to the 
challenges which lie ahead. We face keen competition in trade and services, 
and our competitiveness is threatened by persistently high inflation. We 
have to resolve a series of social problems arising from a growing and 
ageing population, meet the pressing demand for more and better housing, 
and deal with employment dislocation due to restructuring of the economy. 
All these require urgent attention and careful handling. Beneath the surface 
of prosperity, there are insidious threats which are taxing our courage and 
determination. 

Our foremost task is to enhance Hong Kong’s economic vitality and 
sustain economic growth. Only through the creation of wealth can we 
improve the living of the people of Hong Kong, and continue to contribute 
to our country. It is the responsibility of the Special Administrative Region 
government to create a good business environment, plan for and train the 
necessary manpower, and uphold the principles of free trade, fair competi- 
tion and non-interference in the market. We will strive to enhance Hong 
Kong’s position as an international financial centre and a cosmopolitan 
city. We will promote the services sector and facilitate the development of 
value-added and high technology industries. The world is entering an 
information era. We must adopt positive measures to encourage investment 
in the information industry and infrastructure, and nurture expertise in this 
area. Only then can Hong Kong remain at the forefront of the new age 
with vigour and vibrancy. 

Education is the key to the future of Hong Kong. It provides a level 
playing field for all, and the human resources required for further economic 
development. Our education system must cater for Hong Kong’s needs, 
contribute to the country and adopt an international outlook. It should 
encourage diversification and combine the strengths of the east and the 
west. We shall draw up a comprehensive plan to improve the quality of 
education, and inject sufficient resources to achieve this goal. 

The thrust of our policy will be to improve primary and secondary 
education. To start with, we must have quality teachers and principals with 
a strong sense of mission. We have to raise the professional qualification of 
teachers. In the foreseeable future, new teachers for primary and secondary 
schools should all have a university degree and teacher’s training. We will 
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extend full-day schooling to all primary schools and abolish floating classes 
in secondary schools as soon as possible. We will raise the standard of 
language training; formulate a comprehensive policy on the application of 
information technology in education; improve the system of examinations 
and school management; promote diversification in the school system. We 
will encourage tertiary institutions to develop areas of excellence. We will 
further review the academic system in terms of the length of and the 
interface between the various stages of education, so as to ensure that our 
education system meets the long-term needs of Hong Kong. 

We have to foster among our youngsters a sense of responsibility towards 
the family, the community, the country and the world; and to develop in 
them the strength of character, the spirit of enterprise, and the versatility 
to cope with vagaries in life. We will encourage our young people to have 
all-round development covering ethics, the intellect, the physique, social 
skills and aesthetics. To achieve this goal, the school, the family and the 
community must work together and share the responsibility. 

Owning one’s home is an aspiration shared by the people of Hong Kong. 
It is crucial for nurturing a sense of belonging and maintaining social 
stability. Housing cost also has a strong bearing on the economic vitality of 
Hong Kong. The crux of the housing problem is inadequate supply, causing 
prices to soar and creating opportunities for speculators. 

The fact of the matter is: Hong Kong has enough land to meet our 
housing needs. With unfaltering determination, it should be possible to 
resolve the housing problem. We will draw up a ten-year housing plan: to 
speed up reclamation and land formation; extend the mass transit system 
and infrastructure development; and increase the efficiency of housing 
production through a comprehensive review of the existing organization 
and working procedures. We will substantially increase the production of 
home ownership flats, actively implement the sale of public rental flats to 
sitting tenants, and address the needs of the “sandwich class”. We will 
increase overall housing supply at a target of not less than 85,000 flats a 
year. The aim is to achieve a home ownership rate of 70 per cent in ten 
years. We will also speed up urban redevelopment, clear all temporary 
housing areas and (?squatter) areas, rehouse the dwellers of bed space 
apartments; and reduce the average waiting time for public rental housing 
to three years. 

Rampant speculation in the property market in recent months has seriously 
affected our competitiveness and people’s livelihood. We will devise a 
range of anti-speculation measures and monitor the market closely. We 
will take resolute action when it becomes necessary to do 80. 

Our senior citizens have contributed to Hong Kong’s success. They 
deserve respect and care from the community. The Special Administrative 
Region government will develop a comprehensive policy to take care of the 
various needs of our senior citizens and provide them with a sense of 
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security, a sense of belonging and a sense of worthiness. We will set up a 
“Commission for the Elderly” with wide community representation to 
formulate policies and co-ordinate the delivery of services. 

We will set up the Mandatory Provident Fund Scheme as soon as 
possible. We will also carry out an in-depth review of the Comprehensive 
Social Security Assistance Scheme which aims to assist the needy among 
our senior citizens and improve their living. We will encourage families to 
live with their elderly members through adjustment to the public housing 
allocation policies; provide supporting services to carers of the elderly; and 
increase the supply of housing and residential services for senior citizens. 
We will also improve primary health care and strengthen services for the 
chronically ill. Furthermore, we will promote the physical and mental well- 
being of senior citizens and encourage them to do voluntary work, so that 
they can continue to contribute to the community. 

Reunification with China opens up new opportunities for Hong Kong. 
Successful implementation of “one country, two systems” requires us to 
develop a better understanding of our country, cultivate a congenial rela- 
tionship with the mainland, embrace a distinctive set of values: safeguard 
the rule of law; protect our freedoms; promote democracy; and establish a 
common long-term purpose. 

The interests of Hong Kong and the motherland are intricately linked 
and intertwined. Due to our long separation, there is a general lack of 
understanding about China among the people of Hong Kong. The reuni- 
fication has created a new environment and better conditions for us to 
understand our country and our people, and to love our country and our 
people. Only then can we firmly establish our roots and make “one 
country, two systems” a success. We must strengthen the understanding 
and relationship between Hong Kong and the mainland, through mutual 
trust, mutual economic benefits, cultural interaction, and mutual respect 
for each other’s way of life. We know Hong Kong and the mainland will 
move forward together, hand in hand. 

Every society has to have its own values to provide a common purpose 
and a sense of unity. Most of the people of Hong Kong are Chinese; some 
are not. For a long time, Hong Kong has embraced the eastern and western 
cultures. We will continue to encourage diversity in our society, but we 
must also reaffirm and respect the fine traditional Chinese values, including 
filial piety, love for the family, modesty and integrity, and the desire for 
continuous improvement. We value plurality, but discourage open con- 
frontation; we strive for liberty, but not at the expense of the rule of law; 
we respect minority views, but are mindful of wider interests; we protect 
individual rights, but also shoulder collective responsibilities. I hope these 
values will provide the foundation for unity in our society. 

Maintaining and developing the legal system and the rule of law in Hong 
Kong is immensely important. We will continue to ensure that the executive, 
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legislative and judicial branches of the government will operate indepen- 
dently. We will keep up our efforts against corruption and maintain a clean 
society. We will ensure equality before the law and provide an attractive 
environment for investors and the people of Hong Kong. 

We will preserve the existing freedoms and lifestyle, and ensure that the 
people of Hong Kong will continue to enjoy the freedoms of speech, 
assembly, association, the press and other freedoms guaranteed by the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Democracy is the hallmark of a new era for Hong Kong. The Special 
Administrative Region government will resolutely move forward to a more 
democratic form of government in accordance with the provisions in the 
Basic Law. We will provide opportunities for every stratum of the society 
and legitimate political organisations, and people with different shades of 
opinion, to participate in the political process. The Special Administrative 
Region government will adopt an open attitude and be accountable to the 
public. 

Hong Kong has an outstanding and honest civil service. They will have a 
crucial role to play under “one country, two systems”. Together, we will 
serve the community and work for a better Hong Kong. 

For the first time in the history of Hong Kong, we now have the 
opportunity to chart our own destiny. Under “one country, two systems”, 
we will move forward with conviction, prudence and determination. We 
will work together for a better future. Our vision of Hong Kong is: 


a society proud of its national identity and cultural heritage; 

a stable, equitable, free, democratic, compassionate society with a clear 
sense of direction; 

an affluent society with improved quality of life for all; 

a decent society with a level playing field and fair competition under the 
rule of law; 

/a window for exchanges between China and the rest of the world; 
(preceding passage within slant lines is omitted from the recorded English 
version, but included in the version spoken by Tung in Chinese at the 
ceremony, the Xinhua news agency version and in the English Internet 
version taken from www.info.gov.hk] 

a renowned international financial, trading, transportation and communi- 
cation centre; 

a world class cultural, education and scientific research centre. 


Distinguished guests, my fellow citizens of Hong Kong: 

In two years, the People’s Republic of China will be celebrating its 
fiftieth birthday. In two years, the world will be greeting the beginning of a 
new millennium. And I know, in two years, Hong Kong will achieve 
greater successes and a better life for all, as we move into the next century. 
Our nation will be proud of us. 
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I invite you to join me in wishing Hong Kong continuous success. 
Source: Television Broadcasts Ltd, Hong Kong, in English 0230 gmt 1 July 
97. 


Reproduced from Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), FE/2960, 2 July, 
1997, pp. S1/9-S1/11. 
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